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Whatever may be the profits of mills having 
Common looms today they would have been 
much greater if equipped with Northrop Looms 













The mill having Common looms that does 
not lay aside a part of its war profits to provide 
a Northrop Loom equipment is failing in its 
duties to its Stockholders 
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ACARD OF INTRODUCTION. 





Not so long ago a salesman 
called on a big textile manu- 
facturer. His card was taken 
into the executive. The execu- 
tive looked at the card, the 
name of both the representa- 
tive and the company were 
new to him. Turning to his 
file of CoTTon he scanned the 
advertisers’ index, did not find 
the company represented and 
refused to see the salesman. 

We are not telling you this 
incident to infer that you can’t 
do business in the South with- 
out advertising in Corron. We 
tell it to you to show that an 
advertisement in CorTron is 
sometimes a card of introduc- 
tion and that Corron has a 
helpful influence in other ways 
than simply making sales. 

How many times this has 
happened, no one can say. 
That it happened once is evi- 
dence that it may have hap- 
pened many times. Human 
nature runs true to form. One 
man’s actions are most likely 
similar to the actions of many 
other men. : 

The moral is: Be sure your 
salesmen are properly intro- 
duced by a regular advertise- 
ment in Corron, 

** * & 


COTTON AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Mr. Ben Y. Lee came to 
America a number of years 
ago from Kiangsu, China. He 
entered a textile school and 
after some years of study and 
work returned to China. 

During his stay in the 
United States he was a regu- 
lar reader of Corron and 
upon his return to China con- 
tinued to read Corron regu- 
larly. When he returned to 
China he entered the Nan 
Tung Textile College as in- 
structor. 

A short time ago there was 
published in Corton an article 
descriptive of that textile 
school in China. In the arti- 





cle he mentions the fact that 
most of the machinery used 
was English machinery but 
that what American machin- 
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ery was used was liked very 
much. This demonstrated 
that the American manufac- 
turers had not made a drive 
for China’s possible textile 
business and this tip was 
passed on through Corton to 
the leading manufacturers. 

Cotron has long been con- 
sidered the “Gateway to Sou- 
thern Mills” but it has now 
developed into the “Gateway 
to Far Eastern Mills” as well. 

We strongly suspect that 
it has the largest paid sub- 
scription list of any United 
States textile magazine in the 
Chinese textile field. 

Advertise in CorTron to 
reach the cotton textile indus- 
try in the United States and 
China. 


s** * @ 


ANOTHER APPRECIATIVE 
READER. 


Under date of May 29th we 
are in. receipt of the following 
letter from one of our sub- 
scribers which speaks for 
itself as to the class of men 
who read Corron and are in- 
terested in its pages. The let- 
ter follows: 

“T am just completing my 
tenth year as Superintendent 
of the Wampum Cotton Mills 
Lineolnton, N. C., and have 
resigned to take the position 
of Superintendent of the Cher- 
okee Spinning Company’s mill 
at Knoxville, Tenn. Please 
note the change of address 
after June 10th, as I have 
taken your paper for the past 
five years. Please keep me 
posted when my subscription 
runs out, and if I can do any- 
thing for you in my new lo- 
cation. please let me know.” 
(Signed ) Milton Ensor. 

** * & 


Cotton offers you the direct 
route from your factory to the 
consumer of your wares. It is 
the “main line” from your 
plant to the cotton textile 
manufacturers. A train starts 
every month. Your sales talk 
should have regular reserva- 
tions and reservations in full 
keeping with the quality of 
the things you have to sell. 
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A Slipping Belt 
is a Lazy Belt. 





Lazy belts and lazy 
men put a drag on pro- 
duction; they are misfits 
in a well managed plant. 
Neither should be tol- 
erated, for their moral 
effect on efficient opera- 
tors is bad. 


Belt slippage is preventable. 


DIXON’S 
SOLID 
BELT DRESSING 


does the trick and it is absolutely harm- 
less to the belt itself—whether of leather, 


rubber or fabric. 
Ask for a booklet 34-O and free sample. 


Made in Jersey City, N. J., by the 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


DOK Established 1827: DOG 


JORDAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
BOBBIN MAKERS 























Home Officeand Plant No. 1 
MONTICELLO, GEORGIA. 















The Hunt Tension Adjusting Coupling 


controls the stretch of ropes on the English system rope 
drive. 





Huot Coupling ready for use. 
You simply twist this coupling which twists up the strands 
of the rope. An internal lock in the coupling holds the 


rope to the shorter length. 
Write for descriptive Catalog W-15-1. 


C. W. HUNT CO., Inc., 


WEST NEW BRIGHTON, N.Y., U.S. A. 
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TRADE -MARK 
REGISTERED 


SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 


are carried in stock. We can ship up to six car 
loads upon receipt of your order. 
Catalogue No. 21 describing full line of Roving 
Cans, Warehouse Cars and other receptacles sent 
on request. 

Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co. 


Kennett Square, Pa. 
New England Agents—The Cronkhite Co., Inc., 185 Devonshire 


St., Boston, Mass. 
Southern Branch—308 Masonic Temple, Greenville, 8. C. 














LOOM HARNESSES 


The great care with which 
our loom harnesses are 
made and the rigid inspec- 
tion which they receive 
produce loom harnesses 
which are as good as can be 
made and which are al- 
ways uniform in quality. 
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Get Out of the Ruts. 


A speaker at the recent joint convention of cotton manu- 
facturers in New York urged that the members “get out 
of the ruts.” He referred to the business “ruts” or paths 
of habit that have become so worn down by years of con- 
stant usage, that it is difficult for the wheels of industry to 
cvercome the mounds of precedent which form the borders 
of ikese “ruts.” 

The discussion of new methods for financing the cotton 
crop which took place at a meeting held soon after the joint 
convention, and in which manufacturers, bankers, brokers 
and planters participated, is an indication that business 
men are thinking along progressive lines. It may be that 
such progressive endeavors are being forced upon them by 
the unusual conditions produced by the war, but whatever 
the cause, progress is being made in many directions, and 
this situation in cotton financing is a typical illustration. 

The method of financing the cotton crop, representing 
one of the greatest assets of the country, and probably the 
greatest factor in stabilizing our foreign credits, has not 
been changed for many years. Cotton is practically the 
only commodity the purchaser pays for before being as- 
sured of the quality of his purchase, either by personal 
inspection or by government guarantee. The financing of 
the cotton crop requires the same amount of money, whether 
purchases are financed by the buyer or by the seller, and 
with this the case, a change should make little difference 
to the money market. 

Under the present arrangement, the shipper in the 
South sells fo the manufacturer and draws against him a 
draft with bill of lading attached, receiving payment as 
soon as these banking arrangements are carried out. This 
being accomplished, neither the shipper, the transportation 
company, nor the bank has any further interest in the 
transaction, and the buyer, who is, perhaps, hundreds of 
miles away, is not in any position to look after the ship- 
ment, which sometimes remains on the platform at the 
original shipping point for months, although the bill of 

lading has been taken out for it; and even when shipped, 
this cotton is liable to be delayed very considerably in 


transit. In addition, the manufacturer has found, to his 
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cost in many eases, that the cotton when it arrived was not 
what he had supposed he had bought, and it quite often 
happens that whole shipments have to be rejected. This 
would be avoided, the manufacturers claim, if the cotton 
were bought payable on arrival, as the shipper would exer- 
cise greater care and would see that the quality bought was 
shipped. 

The principal result of this particular meeting was 
the appointment of a working committee to investigate fur- 
ther the proposed plan for the substitution of a ninety-day 
bankers acceptance in place of the present sight draft sys- 
tem. However, it shows that the leaven of progress is 
working, and no person who listened attentively to the in- 
structive talks and suggestions at the recent joint conven- 
tion can doubt that the next few years will produce changes 
that a short time ago would not only have been considered 
radical, but revolutionary. 


For American Soldiers and Sailors. 


Under the Authority and Approval of the British 
Government, a Clubhouse has been established by 
Mrs. Richard Haworth at Manchester, England, 
which is open day and night and offers food and a 
bed to enlisted men of the United States Army or 
Navy, whether wounded or on leave, or passing 
through. 

Funds for maintenance are needed, and checks 
may be sent to Mrs. Haworth’s father, William 
Firth, 200 Devonshire Street, Boston. 

The foregoing notice has just been sent to Corron and 
space in these pages is gladly devoted to giving to the work 
the publicity it deserves. 

This elub is starting with thirty beds in the dormitory, 
a writing and reading room, dining room and kitchen. It 
is also suitably equipped with baths, showers, and other 
sanitary necessities. It costs $300 a year to set up and 
maintain a bed, ‘and Mrs. Haworth advises that many Amer- 
ican soldiers go to Mancliester on their leave; also many 
convalescent from Liverpool. In as much at Manchester 
is the second largest receiving station in England for 
wounded, it is quite probable that a number of American 
convaleseents may be expected in the near future. 
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The Coal Situation in New England. 


Now that the New England textile mills, cotton and 
woolen, have been relieved of coal conditions which at times 
were very acute, they face a situation which may be -worse 
than their experience of last winter, as reported in Corton 
for April. This was the impression left from a meeting of 
150 textile men at the State House, Boston, on May 16. 
Here it was stated that the decision of the Priorities Com- 
mittee of the War Industries Board, in placing cotton and 
wodlen mills on the preference list, was only temporary. 
Also it was declared that when the Fuel Administration had 
got through with the firms on the preference list, little coal 
would be left for other manufacturers or purposes. 

The meeting was called, and presided over, by Presi- 
dent W. Frank Shove, of The Natiomal Association of 
Cotten Manufacturers, and was addressed by James J. 
Storrow, representing the Federal Fuel Administration, 
Everett Morss, of the Priorities Committee of the War In- 
dustries Board, and James H. Hustis, representing the 
United States Railroad Administration. 

Mr. Morss said that the textile industry had been placed 
on the preference list for fuel only temporarily, and that 
every textile mill should make an effort to be individually 
placed on the list. “To supply the war industries and the 
domestic users of coal next winter,” said Mr. Morss, “is 
going to be a very difficult proposition. The Government 
is at present falling down on coal shipments to New Eng- 
land at the rate of about 20,000 tons a day. We might as 
well face the situation. Should the shortage come next 
winter war industries will get the coal, and those not en- 
gaged in war work will not. I recommend to every manu- 
facturer engaged on war work, direct or indirect, that he 
make his application to be placed on the preference list. 
You cannot rest upon the assumption that because the tex- 
tile industry is now on that list that your supply of coal 
is assured.” 

“We might as well, first as last, face the facts of the 
situation as they really are,’ continued Mr. Morss. “The 
war industries are going to get the coal. Perhaps the ap- 
parent ruthlessness of the Administration in these matters 
has surprised. The Administration is right in one thing. 
When it comes to a question of general welfare or carrying 
on the war, they’ll carry on the war. I don’t know what 
the solution of the coal problem is. Ships will help, as Mr. 
Storrow has told you. I don’t believe that the public yet 
sees the seriousness of this war as we see it in Washington.” 

Mr. Storrow said that New England last year reeeived 
about 25,000,000 short tons of bituminous coal, and had un- 
doubtedly used up whatever reserves may have been on 
hand. He estimated that 33,700,000 tons would be needed 
this year if the section were to escape another fuel short- 
age. 

He stated that during last winter, and up to the present 
time, the railroads had handled all the coal they could pos- 
sibly carry, and that if receipts were to be inereased, it 
must be by tide water shipments. The Fuel Administration 
had estimated that 386,000) tons of shipping capacity was 
needed if the New England receipts were to reach the re- 
quired amonnt. At no tire this year has there been any 
where near this amount of shipping available. The present 
figures are 272,000, or nearly 100,000 tons shortage. 
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There are at present building on the Great Lakes a num- 
ber of 3200 ton barges, some of which have been promised 
for the transportation of coal between Hampton Roads 
and New England points. If a sufficient number of these 
barges can be obtained for this purpose the situation will 
be saved; otherwise New England is likely to undergo a 
worse fuel shortage than that of last winter. Unfortunately 
the demand for these barges far exceeds the supply, and a 
number of them have already been delivered to General 
Pershing in France. 

Mr. Storrow strongly urged the need of economy of 
fuel among manufacturers and domestic users. He said, 
“Every manufacturing establishment should institute a fuel 
conservation committee. It is wonderful how much coai 
ean be saved by a little care and a few changes in custom. 
If you manufacturers can effect a saving of 10 per cent 
the coal situation will be greatly improved, and a 20- per 
eent saving would tide New England over the crisis. We 
are doing all we can to get the coal into New England, 
but unless the manufacturers are able to save a considerable 
amount we very much fear that the shortage next winter 
will be so serious as to completely close a large number of 
manufacturing establishments.” 

Mr. Hustis said that the railroads were doing all that 
they possibly could—the coal carried on the Boston & Maine 
Railroad in 1917 being 100 per cent greater than that ecar- 
ried in 1915. “Any further inerease in coal receipts for 
New England,” said Mr. Hustis, “must come by the water 
route. The railroads are now doing all that they can.” 

The meeting voted that the Chairman, Mr. Shove, ap- 
point a committee of six, three each from The National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, and the National As- 
sociation of Woolen Manufacturers, to thoroughly investi- 
gate the matter, and to cooperate with the Federal author- 
ities in order that every possible means might be taken for 
the prevention of the impending shortage. Mr. Shove ap- 
pointed the following gentlemen to form this committee: 
Franklin W. Hobbs, Arlington Mills, Boston, Charles H. 
Wilson, Taconie Mills, Pittsfield, George H. Simond:, 
Brightwood Manufacturing Company, North Andover, 
Frederick A. Flather, Boott Mills, Boston, Andrew Ra- 
burn, Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, and Russell H. Leon- 
ard, Wampanoag Mill, Fall River. 


Southern Textile Association. 


The mid-summer meeting of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, which, as previously announced, is to be held at 
Wrightsville Beach, near Wilmington, N. C., on Friday 
and Saturday, June 21 and 22, will make headquarters at the 
Seashore Hotel. Secretary A. B. Carter is promising some 
special features and a large attendance seems assured. 

Among the special features may be mentioned a patri- 
otie discussion on “How Can Mill Men Help Win the War.” 
Another session will be devoted to a discussion of the evils 
of the present system of soliciting labor and the sugges- 
tion of remedies. 

A. F. Briggs, of Camden, S. C., will deliver an address 
on the “Management of Card Rooms.” 

P. A. Smith, of Burlington, N. ©., will address the 
association on “The Selection and Care of Travelers.” 

The surf and the association dance are other features. 
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A Leader of Men : 
The New President of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ u 
: Association i 
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Helping people to help themselves, setting a pace for 
others to follow, teaching by example and precept such 
every-day functions as clean living, right thinking and loyal- 
ty to community and country, these are attributes that char- 
acterize a leader of men. 

In recent years the admonition of Horace Greely, “Go 
West Young Man,” has been paraphrased into “Go South 
Young Man,” and many there are who have followed tliis 
trend, particularly in cotton mill lines. 

Up in North Carolina resides one of these adopted citi- 
zens of the South who has thus 
shown his preference for the salu- 
brious climate of the Piedmont 
plateau over that of the home of his 
boyhood days with its environs of 
bleak New England hillside and 
coast. Broad of shoulders, bald of 
head (whether or not from early 
piety is not recorded) and tall in 
stature, his twinkling eyes look out 
upon a world that has heard little of 
him, although in the communities in 
which he has resided his unosten- 
tatious leadership has been quickly 
recognized and acknowledged. 

Perhaps his most marked char- 
acteristic is his seriousness in all 
business relations, for he holds him- 
self strictly to every business en- 
gagement, feels at all times that 
his word is his bond and endeavors 
always to deal justly with his fellow- 
man. Certain it is that those having 
business dealings with Arthur J. 
Draper can cheerfully ignore the 
old Latin term caveat emptor, be- 

eause he never attempts to take the 
least advantage of any man less well 
informed than himself. 

Mr. Draper is the son of General 
William F. Draper, American Am- 
bassador to Italy under McKinley 
and for many years president of the 
Draper Company at Hopedale, Massachusetts. As a boy, his 
first position was that of general helper in the offices of 
this organization during vacation periods, his father in- 
sisting, with old fashioned New England sturdiness, that 
his boys begin life by learning to work and above all to be 
neat and orderly. 

These habits of cleanliness and order, absorbed while 
scrubbing ink wells when he preferred to play base ball, 
is evident today in everything with which Mr. Draper is 
connected; the desk in his private office, the mills under his 
command, the village houses (latticed around thie bottom to 





prevent an accumulation of trash), the sanitary toilets all 
through the villages, the rose gardens and the neatly trimmed 
hedges. In this connection it is worthy of note that his mills 
were among the first to inaugurate and stimulate flower 
shows and better gardens among the operatives, affording 
suitable assistance and prizes for excellence and neatness. 
Graduating from Phillips-Exeter Academy at Exeter, 
N. H., as a preparatory school, Draper completed his course 
at Yale with the class of ’97—just in time to enlist as a 
private in the Sixth’ Massachusetts Regiment of Infantry 
for the Spanish-American war. This 
regiment saw active service at Porto 
Rico, being among the first troops 
landed on that island. Returning 
home with the rank of second lieu- 
tenant, Draper entered Harvard Law 
Sehool, graduating in 1900. 
Selecting Lexington, Ky., as an 
excellent place to exercise his newly 
acquired knowledge of the law, he 
opened an office there early in 1901. 
On the rare occasions when Draper 
ean be induced to talk about himself, 
he eonvulses his friends with anec- 





dotes of this experience in Lexing- 
ton, where, in the course of a year, 
he defended two cases; one, a mur- 
lerer who was hung; and the other, 
t negro accused of stealing a wed- 
ling cake, who was convicted and 
siven the limit of the law. 

Evidently acting upon the 
assumption that Georgia was more 
prolific of business for young law- 
yers (Woodrow Wilson and William 
Gibbs MeAdoo had similar ideas at 
one time), early in 1902 he removed 
to Atlanta, where he had the usual 
experience of the average young 
lawyer. In the meantime his per- 
sonality had attracted the attention 
of certain mill interests concerned 
in building the new mill of the Pell 
City Manufacturing Company, at Pell City, Alabama, and 
he was offered an interest and a position as treasurer. Here 
his inherent manufacturing and business ability was called 
into action and he rapidly developed into the kind of man 
much needed at that period in Southern cotton manufactur- 
ing; a man who could influence capital to come to the aid 
of promotion activities in the South through his personal 
ability and integrity. 

Early in 1905 he went to Spray, N. C., and built the 
German-American Mill at what is now called Draper, N. C. 
Before this mill was started, however, his attention was 
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attracted to five mills situated in and around Charlotte, N. 
C., which, while operated separately, were all controlled 
by the same men. Two of these mills were equipped with 
new machinery, the other three were old and, even then, in 
poor physical condition. After a careful investigation, how- 
ever, he purchased the interest of J. P. Wilson in these 
mills and became associated with E. A. Smith, already well 
known in Charlotte mil] cireles. With the panic of 1907, 
these mills, with hundreds of others in the South, experienced 
many difficulties and in 1908 the five mills were consolidated 
into the Chadwick-Hoskins Company with Draper as treas- 
urer and Smith as president. Then followed a period of 
depression long to be remembered by the men responsible 
for the financial details in Southern cotton manufacturing, 
and Draper’s ability to avert a crisis through his powerful 
personality was fully demonstrated. In 1911, Smith de- 
cided to sell his holdings. These were bought by Draper, 
who then assumed the duties of president as well as treas- 
urer. Under Draper’s management, following Smith’s ex- 
cellent example, new equipment has replaced the old, and 
the physical condition of all the mills and villages is of 
the best. Despite veiled and open grumblings on the pari 
of the stockholders he steadfastly refused to declare a divi- 
dend until all finacial obligations were paid, a Draper 
characteristic not always appreciated by the stockholders, 
but the keystone of his success as a financial manager. 

“Let the mill people manage, their own business,” is 
Draper’s idea of village efficiency. The two mills where 
the office is located contain 30,000 and 10,000 spindles, re- 
spectively. The village at these two mills, for example, is 
controlled by the Good Government Club, and this control 
is so excellent that in fifteen years not a single arrest has 
been made. His villages are clean morally as well as 
pliysically, each group of villagers trying to excel in the 
village work. 

A committee of villagers called on Draper in his office, 
the Chairman explaining that they wanted to build a church. 
“Good enough,” says Draper, “I’ll give you the land and 
25 per cent of the cost of construction. Let me know when 
you are ready.” ‘This is typical of the man. Anything 
looking to the upbuilding of the people, the community or 
the South has usually counted Draper among its enthusiastic 
promoters. Not only welfare work among his mills, but 
all educational progress, better civic administration, Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. activities, as well as the Red Cross 
and other wartime movements have always found him eager 
and energetic. Eighty per cent of his mill operatives are 
engaged in the thrift stamp campaign. 

Such a conception of public duty and enterprise has re- 
acted by placing him in various positions of trust and honor. 
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Besides being President and Treasurer of the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co., lie is a Director of the Pell City Mfg. Co., 
a Director in the American Trust Co., of Charlotte, a 
Director in the Charlotte Chamber of Commerce, an ener- 
getic member of the Charlotte Rotary Club, was on the 
Board of Governors of the Manufacturers Club for ten 
years and was President of the Charlotte Country Club for 
four years. Draper is Vice-President of the North Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, and with the election 
in New York to the office of President of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association he takes command of the 
largest association of mil] executives in the South. 

In spite of all of these offices, there is nothing exclusive 
about Draper. No man ever las trouble “getting in” to 
him, and his operatives reach his private office as easily as 
his most trusted lieutenants. 

With all these offices and the multifarious duties they 
bring, you will naturally wonder where he finds the time 
to look after them. 

But Draper is one of those men who ean always find time 
for doing one more worth-while thing, so in order to keep 
himself in the “pink” of physica] condition, he took up 
golf and (another Draper characteristic) immediately be- 
came enthusiastic. Draper never allows pleasure to inter- 
fere with business; neither does he allow business to inter- 
fere with golf. Golf to him is not only pleasure, but ex- 
ercise. An out-of-town friend accepted an invitation for 
an afternoon game. As they approached the fifth hole he 
exclaimed, “See here, Draper, are we playing golf or run- 
ning a foot-race! ” 

As a youth Draper was fond of horses; and while he 
has lost none of that fondness, the fact that a trip from 
his office to each of his five mills and back to the office re- 
quires the covering of thirty-five miles, made it necessary 
for him to adopt the more utilitarian automobile, and Draper 
and his Packard are now inseparable. It is estimated that 
in his trips to his Pineville Mill he has traveled more than 
fifty thousand miles, or twice around the world. 

Regardless of his being a law school graduate, he has 
so far avoided being sent to Congress. There are, however, 
certain rumors among his friends—but pshaw, this is telling 
tales out of school. However, as one dyed-in-the-wool 
Southern democrat expressed it, “Draper’s a fine man! a 
mighty fine man; even if he is a New England republican!” 

It is unnecessary to say that he is a leader of men. 
And right here lies the key to his leadership and his success 
—his integrity which begets the confidence of those about 
him; his willingness to help others succeed; and his en- 
thusiasm in everything he undertakes. Results have proven 
this fact—are proving it every day. 
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Cotton Manufacturers Hold Joint Meeting 


The textile section of the war problems of the nation, 
ineluding the immense quantities and innumerable varieties 
of cotton manufactures required in the prosecution of 
American efforts for world freedom, created an emergency 
which called for the careful consideration of experienced 
textile men. Fully appreciating this national need, the 
members of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
met at the Biltmore in New York on May Ist, 2nd and 3d 
to diseuss the steps already taken by the National Council 
of American Cotton Manufacturers, which is composed of 
selected members from each of these associations, and to 
listen to carefully prepared addresses on various subjects 
of timely interest in connection with this vast work. 

While the efforts of these two great associations are 
being employed upon a multitude of minor details, they are 
all ramifications of that greatest and most important of 
all problems, “What must be done to win the war?” and 





PRESIDENT FULLER E. CALLAWAY, OF THE AMERICAN ASSSO- 
CIATION. 


they may be very properly classified under the general title 
of “War Service.” Furthermore, the work of the member- 


ship really amounts to subcommittee ¢o-operation with the 
official War Service Committee of the National Council. 
The attendance at the meeting was large and in full ac- 
cordance with the serious import of the questions consid- 
ered. Also, the Sixth National Textile Exhibition, which 
was being held at the Grand Central Palace during this pe- 
riod, provided an educational adjunct well equipped with 


new machinery and methods for the more conomica] and 
efficient production of textiles. 
The First Sessions 

The first business meetings of the convention came on 
Wednesday night, May 1st, at 8:00 o’clock, when individual 
sessions of the two associations were held in adjoining 
rooms at the Biltmore. The 

American Association 

was called to order in the “Fountain Room” by President 


f 


et 





‘ 


ARTHUR J. DRAPER, THE PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION. 

Fuller E. Callaway, who, after a few preliminary remarks, 

addressed the association as follows: 

“T am glad that so many of you have responded to this 
eall to the twenty-second annual convention of your asso- 
ciation, and I trust that this gathering of the leading spirits 
this time in a joint session which brings 





of our industry 
together representatives from all sections of our country— 
may prove unusually beneficial and enjoyable. The fact 
that the two associations are meeting together reflects a 
recognition of the need of the hour in the common danger 
which confronts our country; we need as never before to get 
together, to co-ordinate and pool our minds, our energies 
and our hearts toward meeting the needs of the situation. 

“Having been honored with the presidency of the asso- 
ciation the past year, I deem it appropriate to sound the 
keynote of our spirit and purposes. I wish that this mis- 
sion might have been entrusted to more competent hands, 
for TI am a miglity poor speaker, as you will discover before 


I get through. So I am not going to try to make a speech; 
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outcome of the mighty conflict now raging in Europe. 


“That we must finish this thing which the German war 
lords have started, is apparent to all who have given any 
thought to the matter, I am sure. That it must be settled 
right is the determination of every true American, I am 
equally sure. How, then, may the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry effectively do its part for the national defense 


becomes the subject in which we are most interested. 


“In making a few suggestions along this line I want to 
be eareful to avoid anything bordering upon that form of 
exploitation or self-delusion whieh is all too eommon in our 
country these days, I am sorry to say. It has been aptly 
termed ‘patrioteering.’ Some of the instanees which are 
coming to our notice would be ludicrous if they were not 
so tragically futile. Selfish interests, intent only upon pre- 
serving their particular businesses, are pandering to our 
natural love of ease and luxury by advancing the wildest 
sort of panaceas for winning the war. A few days ago I 
saw a catalogue from one of the great department stores of 
this city, which tliey had labeled as a ‘win the war’ num- 
ber, and we are being told to commit this and that extrava- 
gance with the insidious argument that in some way it will 
help to win the war. Against, this we have the solemn 
declaration of our great President that, for the time being, 
all interests, energies and resources must be centered upon 
this supreme effort, and the exhortation of Mr. MeAdeoo 
that we must get down to a basis of half-soled shoes and 


trousers. 


“As I see it, the time has come for casting aside all 
poses and pretenses. It is not a matter of patriotism at al!, 
but one of self preservation. We have got to do our level 
best if we would save our loved ones from violation and 
our fair land from the horrors which have been visite 
upon Belgium, Serbia, Roumania and northern France. It 
is in this spirit, therefore, that I submit a few suggestions: 

“First of all, I would say that each unit of our industry 
must practice the virtue of self-reliance, anticipating and 
meeting its problems as far‘as possible, without burdening 
the government as to finances, labor or fuel supply, or in 
any other way. Instead of asking help, we must be pre- 
pared to give it. The government has more than it can do 
with the primary problems of placing men on th» firing line 


and getting equipment and supplies to them. It is up to us. 
therefore, to iill the gaps made in our labor forces rhrough 
tlie operations of the draft and the call for skilled workers 
on ships and other things most vitally needed; to anticipate 
our needs as to fuel and other supplies, and to be ready at 
all times to turn our plants to the production of goods 
needed by the government. 

“Of course, labor supply is the factor of prime impor- 
tance. It is remarkable how much can be done in this di- 
rection through the application of ingenuity and earnest 
effort. We must call into effective action hitherto untouched 
sources of labor. We must contrive to draw in many of 
our older men and our single women to take the places of 
those who have gone to the front. There are a great many 
departments in the mills which can be operated entirely 


I am just going to talk to you as man to man, and as 
brothers and fellows in a common cause, and that cause the 
one upon which our highest hopes and endeavors must be 
centered, sinee everything we hold dear is involved in the 
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with colored help,: supervised by white overseers possess- 
ing the needed tact and patience. If handled in the right 
manner this can be accomplished without conflict between 
the races, and will make effective an entirely new and hith- 
erto unused labor supply. 

“Since conditions are against the building of new will 
units, we must put on night shifts, making, in effect, two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before in so far as our 
industry is concerned. 

“A factor of great importance in the handling of labor 
is to keep the workers and their families contented. This 
means not only paying good wages, but maintaining the best 
living conditions possible. ‘Welfare work,’ it is most com- 
monly called, but from my own experience I hold that those 
who do anything along these lines are merely showing an 
enlightened self-interest. The interests of the company 
and its workers are inter-dependent, and that mill which 
does most toward making living conditions pleasant, toward 
holding a stable supply of contented labor, is the one which 
is most likely to prosper. Changes in the working forces 
are costly, as we all know, and it is good business to strive 
to avoid such changes. 

“Among our mills we began working along these lines 
years ago. Our first move was the establishment of a mis- 
sion, which includes a hospital-infirmary, with a staff of 
visiting nurses, and a kindergarten. From this beginning 
we have branched out into various lines, until now we are 
maintaining several branches of the kindergarten and one 
of the best graded publie schools in the county. We have 
under construction now a $50,000 Y. M. C. A. community 
building, and will begin work soon on a large addition to 
the hospital. 

“A park has been provided, and about eighteen months. 
ago we organized what we called the ‘Southwest LaGrange 
Improvement Association,’ this being a department devoted 
especially to village and home improvement work. Thou- 
sands of fruit and nut-bearing trees, grape vines and rose 
bushes have been planted in the yards, and a fine beginning 
has been made toward the planting of hedges throughout 
the communities. The practical problems of food supply 
are being met by especial co-operation toward the making 
of home gardens, more than a thousand gardens having 
been planted. At each of our mills there has been set 
aside a large tract of ground over which the Skinner sys- 
tem of irrigation was installed. Small garden plots were 
laid off and the boys and girls organized into garden clubs.. 
These have shown highly gratifying results. 

“Tn connection with the work of this improvement asso- 
ciation, we have built two greenhouses. At first thought 
one might be inclined to wonder if this were not carrying 
things too far, but these greenhouses have been among the 
most successful features we have provided. They enable 
the starting of early vegetable plants for the gardens and’ 
also provide free storage for ferns and other ornamental 
potted plants belonging to the families of the operatives. 

“Last year we started a laundry, and this, too, has 
proved a great success. 

“About two years ago we embarked upon what seemed’ 
then the wildest sort of an experiment. This was the pro- 
vision of a home for girl and women workers. A large,. 
substantial frame building somewhat on the order of a: 
school dormitory was built and equipped with all modern: 
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conveniences, including good plumbing, steam heat, elec- 
tricity and screens. The furnishings and equipment are of 
good quality, the aim being to go further than a mere 
boarding louse, and to provide a real home. This building, 
whieh we call ‘The Martha Washington Inn,’ is operated 
by the mill company. A capable, experienced and Chris- 
tian matron was employed and her management of the home 
has been most suceessful. We have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we are not only providing the mill with a good 
class of dependable women workers, but that these young 
women are being helped toward attaining health, culture, 
refinement and independence as well. I would commend to 
you especially this idea of building such homes in every 
one of your communities, and will be pleased to give any 
further information on this subject to any who may be in- 
terested. 

“An important part of all work of this nature is to 
make sure that it is organized and carried out as efficiently 
as are the direct business operations; without system and 
organization uot only will failure ensue, wasting money, 
but such failure will react unfavorably upon those whom 
it is intended to reach. For this reason each branch or 
department of work should be placed under a responsible 
head, all of the branches co-ordinating, of course, but hav- 
ing the head of each braneh or division definitely charged 
with the responsibility for his particular part. 

“The educational side is under charge of a capable staff 
of seventeen teachers. All of these teachers live in the mi! 
community in a comfortable home provided for this pur- 
pose, and, consecrated as they are to their work, they are on 
duty practically all the time. They go much farther than 
do the conventional schools, having provided attractive 
playgrounds to promote physical development, and having 
a large auditorium in which moving pictures as well as a 
great many other wholesome forms of entertainment are 
provided. Through the children they get in much good 
work with the parents. 

“The Y. M. C. A. .ummunity building is to be operated 
under auspices of the industrial department of the Y. M. 
C. A. The secretary has already taken up his work, and is 
accomplishing a great deal. The building is not strictly 
for men and boys, but is intended to be a community 
building, there being a wing devoted to women and girls, 
who, at specified periods, will have the use of the large 
gymnasium. 

“T want to emphasize that all work of this nature must 
be in addition to paying good wages. The employer who 
attempts to hold his workers with smaller wages in con- 
sideration of improvements or advantages in his mill vil- 
lage will certainly fail. Our mills have even gone further 
and incorporated profit sharing. I will not burden you 
with the details, but every worker in our employ last De- 
cember 20th received substantial bonuses from sums set 
aside by our directors for profit sharing, the amount of 
each worker being based upon the proportion of his or her 
earnings to the total sum distributed. 

“There is one other point that I would like to stress in 
connection with this matter of handling the labor situation ; 
that is, that we should stop the practice of enticing labor 
away from each other. This has become so bad that some 
families stay on the read about one-third of the time. It is 
an economic waste, hurtful alike to the worker and to the 
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industry. We should each work toward keeping contented 
and making more efficient the workers which we have, and 
develop the additional supplies needed from our immediate 
neighborhoods respectively. 

“Mr. Adams, our capable secretary, will inform you in 
his report as to the growth which has been accomplished 
by our association and as to the state of our treasury. I 
want to say that this excellent showing is due largely to the 
interest, enthusiasm and energy with which Mr. Adams has 
performed his labors. Much credit also is due to the sev- 
eral officers and members of committees, who have never 
failed to respond to calls made upon them. 

“In closing the year’s work I want to express my deep 
appreciation of the many kindnesses and courtesies which 
have been showered upon me.” 

Following the address of President Callaway came the 
report of the secretary and treasurer and the appointment 
of committees on nominations and resolutions. In the mean- 
time, the 
National Association 


was called to order in an adjoining room by President Al- 
bert Farwell Bemis, who called on Secretary Rufus R. Wil- 
son to read the reports of the various standing committees. 





ALBERT FARWELL BEMIS, THE RETIRING PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The recommendations of the committee on transporta- 
tion were those made at a meeting in Washington on Feb- 
ruary 1st and which have already received attention in these 
columns. A new feature brought out was that since the 
report was drafted word had been received that a line of 
boats will be established between Texas City and Fall 
River, which will aid in relieving the cotton situation in the 
New England section. 

The principal activity in the report of the committee on 
labor was also covered very fully in the April number of 
Corton, and needs no repetition. 

All these reports were accepted and filed. 
the 


Then came 





Address of the President 


by President Bemis, who spoke in part as follows: 

“The response of this country to the President’s call 
to arms against Germany and her Allies has been truly in- 
spiring. The large numbers of men of all classes, who, re- 
gardless of personal sacrifice, have volunteered their serv- 
ices to the government, whether for military, naval or civil 
duty; the astounding loyalty in the publie’s attitude to the 
military draft, unequalled in history; the enormous sub- 
scriptions to Liberty Bonds; the prodigal support, in time 
and money, extended to the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., Knights 
of Columbus, Training Camp Activities, and all the miscel- 
laneous and multitudinous forms of foreign relief; the un- 
complaining compliance of the masses of thie people to nu- 
merous requests and orders of thc Food Administrator; in 
all these actions the response of the American people has 
been splendid, and, in particular directions, beyond paral- 
lel in history. Nevertheless, in one particular essential to 
success we have fallen down woefully, namely, in the quan- 
tity production of those things necessary to the proper 
equipment and imaintenance of our army and navy in 
health and virility, and likewisé of things necessary to those 
who stay at home. In attaining the maximum production 
of ships, of guns, of airplanes, yes, of cotton goods, we 
have fallen down, and we are still a long way from our first 
goal. For this condition the industrial managers are blamed 
on the seore of profiteering; workers are eriticised as slack- 
ers; and the Federal Government’is scored for its shifting 
and unsatisfactory industrial policy. The sum and sub- 
stance of it all is that, as a nation, in this important field 
of effectiveness as a factor in the war, we have been very 
deficient and are still wobbling badly. Pach one of us, as 
an increment of the whole, is partially responsible for the 
result, and each one of us has a vital part to perform as a 
member of America’s great industrial army, and a distinct 
obligation to act in unison with his colleagues, if we are to 
win the war. 

“Tt seems puerile to raise the question of production at 
this time. Of course, we must produce the greatest pos- 
sible quantity of the best possible goods essential to the 
Government and our civil population; but we are not doing 
it, and it is up to us as managers of the elements of produc- 
tion in the cotton manufacturing industry to stick to our 
post, marshal our present forces, enlist additional volun- 
teers or conseripts into the service, if necessary, but to in- 
sist first, last and all the time, on maximum production 
consistent with health and continued virility of our na- 
tional forces whether on the firing line or in the mill. Let 
us consider, therefore, some of the elements involved in this 
problem. 

“Unfortunately, the war caught the industry with 
equipment insufficient to its need. Through a period of five 
or ten years prior to the war the cotton goods’ trade of 
the country was comparatively poor, and, in consequence, 
improvements and enlargements were comparatively small. 
Tt is clear now that during that five-year period, or cer- 
tainly immediately upon the breaking out of the war in 
Europe in August, 1914, we should have brought all our 
plants up to date in physical equipment. 

“Perhaps the less that is said about coal the better. As 
far as the cotton manufacturing industry is concerned, it 
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certainly would have been better had there been no Fuel 
Administration. During the last two months many mills 
have been continuously on the point of shutting down for 
lack of coal, and some, indeed, have been shut down for that 
cause. Strenuous efforts and laborious work on the part 
of one or more members of this association were effective 
in avoiding a serious catastrophe. However, the danger of 
fuel shortage and extensive shut-downs, with consequent 
suffering of large numbers of workers, is still before us for 
next winter and we should right now take united action to 
build up our necessary coal reserves for the maintenanee of 
our industry and of maximum production throughout the 
twelve months to come. ' 

“Cotton certainly has soared high this year—but not 
high enough to suit the insatiable cotton planter who has 
raised his ideas of the cost of production so that now he is 
wont to claim forty cents as being barely enough to let him 
out whole; still, most men, even in the South, admit that . 
cotton has been high in price. This has been largely due 
to the insufficient quantity of white cotton in last year’s 
crop, but the total crop itself was comparatively small be- 
cause of unfavorable weather and a shortage in Southern 
farm labor. Believing ¢hat, for the best good of all, there 
should be a more plentiful supply of white cotton and lower 
prices than have obtained recently, I look forward with 
lope, if not confidence, to the outeome of the crop now 
being planted. With the fixing of prices of cotton goods 
under consideration, the possibility that the price of raw 
cotton might also be fixed has not been overlooked, and, in 
fact, this thought has brought pointedly to the front the 
threat of an insurrection among our Southern members of 
Congress. Altliough the more recent course of the market 
may have brought some change of heart toward this propo- 
sition, the fixing of prices of raw cotton, as in the case of 
all commodities outside of food and feed, should be left, in 
as large measure as ,possible, to the general laws of supply 
and demand. There is no better regulator of supplies than 
price, and no better regulator of prices than supply, and 
maximum production will follow as a natural result. 

“Serious problems in connection with the transportation 
of cotton from the South have been dealt with most effi- 
ciently by joint committees of the National and American 
Associations working under the National Council of Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers. Through this effort the op- 
portunity of a lifetime to bring about improvement in the 
baling of cotton has been seized, and at the same time, 
coastwise shipping arranged to insure the continuance of 
the necessary flow of cotton from the South to New Eng- 
land. The co-operation of every one of you is necessary 
in bringing to a successful issue the present effort toward 
higher density compression and general improvement in 
the baling of cotton. 

“Naturally, the most important of all elements required 
for maximum production is labor, and the problem in this 
particular is well exemplified in the maxim, ‘You can lead a 
horse to water, but you can’t make him drink” It is our 
obligation as employers to insist upon those conditions 
which shiall bring to the workers the maximum amount of 
health and efficiency, and not only that, but especially max- 
imum interest in their work as an expression of lovalty to 
this country. The morale and co-operation of our workers 
are essential to suecess. Without them we shall be fighting 
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the foe within as well as without. Our industry has a pe- 
culiar and extensive interest in our foreign population. In 
the North no inconsiderable numbers of our workers are 
aliens, as well as those groups from which still other 
workers must be drawn to fill the ever-recurring gaps. It 
is our duty to do something toward extending to the alien 
members of our community the glad hand of fellowship, 
something toward teaching them our language and our so- 
cial and political ideas, and still more important, some- 
thing that may lead them aright in the elements of econo- 
mies. Then not only will citizenship follow in the natural 
course of events, but such citizenship will be loyal Ameri- 
canism. 

“Tt is unfortunate that the prosecution of our work in 
winning the war should have been so hampered as it is by 
the mistaken attitude on the part of Federal authorities 
toward the productive efficiency of the eight-hour day. It 
is illogical to assume that all industries are alike and con- 
trolled by the same influences and conditions. It is unfor- 
tunate that those industries in which the health of workers 
and maximum production may best be obtained under eight 





SecreTaRY W. D. Apams. 


hours of work per day, may not be depended upon to estab- 
lish their own eight-hour day, leaving the industries in 
which a longer day is clearly productive of better results to 
continue on their longer schedules. 

“A recent report by the National Industrial Conference 
Board on ‘Hours of Work as Related to Output and Health 
of Workers,’ in the cotton manufacturing industry, indi- 
cates that reductions in hours of work from fifty-eight or 
fifty-six to fifty-five or fifty-four have, in a great majority 
of cases, resulted in a substantially proportionate decrease 
in output. The fact of a decrease is indisputable. Not- 
withstanding the fact that this almost incontrovertible con- 
dition has been placed before the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, wherein approximately one-third of all the spindles of 
the country are located, there is a persistent effort under 
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these war conditions to reduce the legal hours of work for 
women and minors in the factories and mills of the state 
from fifty-four per week to fifty. As far as this industry 
is concerned, there is hardly any act which would be more 
detrimental to the maximum production of war necessities. 

“In Great Britain, very early in the war, is was found 
necessary, Owing to the great disturbance to trade and in- 
dustry, to adopt means to stabilize wages and equitably dis- 
tribute labor between industries and localities. These ends 
were effected through an extensive organization of central 
and local committees. A basis of wages was established in 
practically all industries somewhat above the present war 





Secretary Rurus R. WILson. 


standard, and therefrom changes have been made three or 
four times yearly to meet the changes in the cost of living 
Thus 
far in this country we have been acting in a rather hap- 
In general, 


in particular, and unusual war conditions, in general. 


hazard manner in regard to this big problem. 
however, it is interesting to note that the result, though 
rather unequal between different localities and occupations, 
has given to labor, according to the Monthly Review of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics for February, 
1918, slightly greater increases in wages than are neces- 
sary to cover the increases that have occurred in the cost of 
living, in the three years, January, 1915, to January, 1918. 
The following were the advances in wages: 


Cotton manufacturing industry, 63 per cent. 
Boot and shoe industry, ™* * 
Woolen manufacturing industry, 69 

Silk Manufacturing industry, 40 


Hosiery and underwear industry, 57 


Cotton finishing industry, 58 “ “ 
Tron and steel industry, 83 
Machinists’ industry, , | 


General average of all industries, not 
for from, a * 
“For the same period the new Bureau of Industrial 


Relations of the Department of Labor estimates the ad- 
vance in ‘the cost of living’ at 40 to 45 per cent. 

“Tn the face of present most serious conditions, im- 
pelled as we are by circumstances to get our maximum pro- 
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duction, anti-efficiency riders are still being attached to ap- 
propriation bills for support of our military and naval es- 
tablishments. ‘These riders are generally supposed to em- 
anate from and be supported by organized labor as ex- 
emplified in the American Federation of Labor, and they 
are persistently pushed and sustained in the face of the 
most convincing statements favorable to the efficiency meth- 
ods which they aim to prevent made by numberless private 
and public authorities, including Secretary Baker and Gen- 
era] Crozier. These riders are directly opposed to the fol- 
lowing recommendation of the War Labor Board, to which 
the American Federation of Labor was indirectly a party: 


The maximum production of all war industries 
should be maintained and methods of work and 
operation on the part of employers or workers, 
which operate to delay or limit production or 
which have a tendency to artificially increase the 
cost thereof, should be discouraged. 


“If these recommendations are to receive proper en- 
dorsement and support, all these anti-efficiency riders should 
be promptly and effectively withdrawn. It is unbelievable 
that, in the face of this great national peril, the depart- 
ments and officials of our Government should be thus hamp- 
ered and restricted in helping every worker to make the 
best and most intelligent use of his native abilites. 

“In the past year, taxation has jumped from a mole hill 
to a mountamM. The War Revenue Law, particularly in the 
income and excess profits sections, is altogether too compli- 
cated, confusing and ambiguous. It is unfortunate that we 
might not have had a simple law written along the lines 
of the previous income tax, with largely increased rates, 
and with terms which had been somewhat interpreted and 
which were beginning to be understood by the taxpayer. 
Instead we have been given a lengthy and intricate measure 
requiring perhaps fifty thousand unnecessary employees for 
its administration, who could ill be spared from productive 
work for the prosecution of the war, and further requiring 
on the part of the taxpaying individuals, partnerships and 
corporations a prodigious, but incaleulable, expense. In 
the Excess Profits Tax there are necessarily numerous in- 
equalities between different industries, and in fact, between 
different companies in the same industry, as to the taxes 
that shall be paid. 

“The industry is now facing one of the most difficult 
problems which it has been called upon to meet—the con- 
trolling or fixing of prices for its product. In an editorial] 
in the Economie World for April 13th, Mr. Marsh has 
stated in a very sound and clear manner what is probably 
the general attitude of the cotton manufacturer toward the 
question of price control of cotton products through Gov- 
ernment agencies. We doubt the diagnosis of the disease 
and the effectiveness of the treatment, but we stand ready 
and willing, if desired, to help in mixing and in taking the 
medicine. 

“In practically all the belligerent countries the ‘control 
or fixing of prices by Governmental agencies has been prac- 
ticed, though tlie articles affected have been confined largely 
to food and feed stuffs, fuel and clothing. Here, in the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry, with the Government demand- 
ing a quarter or half of our entire output of goods, market 
prices have advanced by leaps and bounds, until the ques- 
tion has arisen whether the ordinary laws of supply and 
demand are able to take care of the situation. The Presi- 
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dent has appointed a committee under the War Industries 
Board to assist in thie fixing or controlling of prices of ma- 
terials and supplies essential to the military and naval 
forces and for civilian use. 

“Mr. Brookings, as chairman of this Price Fixing Com- 
mittee, has been in confernce with a representative commit- 
tee of thirty manufacturers and selling agents suggested by 
the National Council of American Cotton Manufacturers 
and has asked that committee for its views on the subject 
and recommendations as to what should be done. So the 
question is before us as to whether there is need of Gov- 
ernmental control of cotton goods’ prices, and if so, as to 
the nature and extent of that control. 

“There are three general reasons or purposes for Gov- 
ernmental control of prices, namely: 


(1) To stableize prices and to keep them from 
becoming excessive by reason of abnormal condi- 


tions resulting from the war. 
(2) To better control distribution or allocation 


of product between Governmental and civilian re- 


quirements. 
(3) To prevent excessive profits which are ~ 


liable to misconstruction and to cause unrest in 

labor. 

“Tt is not clear that the present situation in the cotton 
goods trade demands remedial measures along any of these 
lines, but, on the other hand, such is the disturbance caused 
by Governmental demand that it is a fair question if Gov- 
ernmental aid in allocating orders and stabilizing prices 
might not be justified as a measure of fairness and safety. 

“Though we shun price control and hope it may be 
avoided, if any plan is to be tried there should first be full 
opportunity for eriticism and suggestions. Such a plan 
should entail the very least possible interference with usual 
methods of marketing our product; it should utilize to the 
maximum the ordinary channels; it should leave prices to 
be determined, as far as posible, by the usual laws of supply 
and demand; and it should entail the minimum of Govern- 
ment supervision. I venture to suggest the fundamentals 
of a plan simply for the purpose of concentrating thought 
upon what may be done, in the hope that through your 
consideration and discussion it may lead to something really 
effective in accomplishing the desired purposes. 

“For the determination of a working plan of cotton 
goods’ price control, and for the administration of such 
eontrol, the Price Fixing Committees of the War Industries 
Board and of the National Council of American Cotton 
Manufacturers might be utilized, working in close eo-oper- 
ation, the former representing the Government, the -latter 
the cotton goods’ trade. First, determine upon the measure 
of maximum profit which would be proper for cotton 
manufacturers to make on their investment under war time 
conditions. From this as a basis, establish the maximum 
allowable percentage margins of profit over cost at time of 
sale—such percentage margins to be classified and varied, 
if necessary, to conform with the requirements of differ- 
ent constructions and transactions. These margins would 
be maximum and would be used in the determination of 
selling prices. Prices could be lower, but not higher, than 
eost plus the allowable percentage profit. For practical 
purposes in the administration of the plan, instead of an 
allowable percentage margin of profit over cost, the allow- 
able profit might be stated in terms of a fixed percentage 
of the selling price, thus forming a direct relation between 
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total annual sales and total annual profit. 
margins covering the resale of goods in original packages, 
also margins applicable to converters and, perhaps, commis- 
sion liouses, consistent with those for the cotton manufac- 
turer, should also be established. 

“Fssentially the same prices should be paid by the Gov- 
ernment as by private buyers. Net prices to the Govern- 
ment would be low in any case, as a result of the excess 
profits tax, and, because of that tax, there seems to be no 
practical reason for demanding lower prices to the Gov- 
ernment than to others, though, purely for sentiment, maxi- 
mum prices to the Government might be, say, 1 per cent 
less. 

“For the administration of this method a country-wide 
open price association might be established with headquar- 
ters in New York under a committee of the trade, with 
local committees or representatives appointed, if necessary, 
to represent different localities or different lines of trade. 
Prices, without quantities, would be reported to such a com- 
mittee of the trade or officers of such an open price associa- 
tion, together with seller’s estimated cost, if desired. If any 
prices thus reported were thought to be above the established 
profit margin, and upon inquiry or eriticism of the trade 
committee were still thought to be unreasonable, and if per- 
sisted in, then the trade committee would report to Mr. 
Brookings’ committee for such action as his committee 
might deem advisable—with the probability that the matter 
would be referred for investigation to the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

“The advantages of the foregoing method are that it is 
very flexible, workable without fixing the price of cotton, 
utilizes mostly the regular established trade and business 
channels, and depends for its working largely upon econo- 
mic laws. It would tend, however, to limit the revenues of 
the Government from the excess profits tax. 

“In closing I would simply say to you all, subscribe for 
Liberty Bonds before you go home.” 

The members of both associations then proceeded to the 
grand ballroom, where a 

‘*Get-Together’’ Smoker 
was held, to which had also been invited buyers of textile 
products from all parts of the country and the leading cot- 
ton shippers and factors of the South. An attractive en- 
tertainment was provided and at the end of every other 
number on the program tlie groups at the different tables 
changed with other groups, so that no two persons were 
together more than two numbers. This method proved 
popular and successful, and many new acquaintanceships 
were formed in the course of the evening. 

In the “wee sma’ hours” Harry Lauder arrived and was 
introduced. He told of some of his experiences on the 
war front and concluded with an impassioned plea for 
financial aid for the Harry Lauder Crippled Soldier Fund. 
This brought a hearty respor.se from his hearers, who raised 
$15,000 by popular subscription in about twenty minutes. 

The First Joint Session 
was held in the “fountain room” on Thursday morning at 
9:45 o’clock, T. H. Rennie presiding. 

Mr. Rennie introduced Daniel J. Danker, who read 
a paper by Arno S. Pearse, of Manchester, Eng., on “Aims 
and Objects of the International Federation of Master Cot- 
ton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations.” 
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The author stated that “the purpose of the federation 
is to protect the common interests of the cotton industry 
of the world, and, although, at a first glance, it may appear 
that there are few common interests and that these are 
overshadowed by keen competition, a short examination 
will show there are many such interests of the most vital 
importance. The world is large enough for each country to 
develop selling markets without causing hostility or fric- 
tion. Fair competition is welcomed the world over as the 
most powerful incentive to progress. In an effort to pre- 
vent unfair competition, our organization has established 
international courts of arbitration and uniform laws for 
trade marks. 

“We will now consider some of the common interests. 
The first and foremost is undoubtedly the supply of the 
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‘raw material. I wish to make it quite clear, that our or- 


ganization looks upon the supply of cotton from a broad 
world-point view, and is not regarding the question from a 
narrow national point; we believe that cotton should be 
produced wherever its cultivation can be undertaken on a 
sound commercial basis. We do not regard the growing of 
cotton from a national point, and we ask that you, too, 
take an international view. You are producing two-thirds 
of the world’s cotton supply, but it is to the interests of the 
American, as well as the European manufacturers, that the 
countries which raise the other third shall continue to do 
their part. Should these countries relax their efforts, a 
large number of foreign consumers would come to your 
market and the demand would raise the price to you as 
well as to them. 

“As a posible program for our combined action in the 
United States cotton belt, I suggest a few lines upon which 
tthe International Cotton Federation, if strengthened by 
your membership, might become active: 


“1.—Reforms in compressing with consequent 
saving in railway freight and packing. 

“2.—Improved sampling of bales with corres- 
ponding economy in cotton. 
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“3.—Organization of an efficient crop reporting 
service throughout the cotton belt. 

“4.—Closer relations between producers and con- 
sumers of cotton. 


“Not only as regards the question of raw material] are 
your interests closely connected with those of the European 
cotton manufactures, but also in respect to many other 
items. There are the compilation of cotton statistics, the 
exchange of opinions in technical matters, the more efficient 
building up of trade organizations, and improvement of 
mill management. Again, there are commercial questions 
such as unification of contracts and settlement of disputes. 
All these are of equal importance to you as to us in Europe. 

“We have set up courts of arbitration in all the affiliated 
countries for the settlement of disputes or differences re- 
sulting from yarn or cloth transactions. At these courts 
the most qualified cotton manufacturers act as arbitrators, 
and instead of leaving the decision. of technical points to 
lawyers, who are not often versed in these matters, the in- 
terests of the members of the International Cotton Federa- 
tion are safeguarded by men eminently fitted for this work. 
By submitting disputes to these friendly eourts of arbitra- 
tion, members not only assure themselves fair treatment, but 
obtain an amicable settlement, thus making the continuance 
of business with the same clients easier than if the dispute 
had been submitted to legal courts, a process which is, in 
any case, more expensive. In view of the increasing export 
trade of the American cotton manufacturers, the advantage 
resulting from these courts of arbitration is not to be under- 
estimated. 

“Although labor problems are barred from public dis- 
cussion at conferences, the central offices at Manchester will, 
at any time, supply information relating to the conditions 
o! the work-people in any country. 

“Conference resolutions are at all times in the form of 
recommendations only. If an affiliated association con- 
siders that the effect of a resolution would be detrimental 
te the interests of its members, such an association is not 
eompelled to carry out the resolution. There is no fine for 
utsobeying a resolution. 

“Only associations can become affiliated with the Inter- 
national Federation, not individual firms, and each country’ 
selects its own representative on the executive committee; 
in the case of a country with several associations it is for 
these to agree on the appointment of a representative on the 
executive committee. This committee meets generally twice 
a year in a centrally situated city, the sittings lasting from 
two to three days. The traveling expenses of the members 
of the executive committee are defrayed from the funds of 
tle Federation. Congresses are held, as a rule, every sec- 
ond year. It has, however, been the custom to arrange, every 
alternate year, visits to cotton fields, such as the one which 
\ook place in 1907 to the United States, and to Egypt and 
the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan in 1913.” 

Next came a group discussion on 

America’s Place in World Trade 
led by D. Y. Cooper of Henderson, N. C., who introduced 
the subject by saying in part as follows: 

“Early in the war these associations, recognizing the 
gravity of our country’s situation, offered their services and 
product of their factories to the Government unreservedly. 
Many of our members, through a sense of patriotism, have 
been cooperating with the different departments of the 





Government in whatever capacity they were called and 
could be of most service; have given freely of their skill 
and knowledge of cotton and cotton manufacturing in all 
of its various forms and constructions. 

“The products of our mills have been prime factors in 
the conduct of the war, and one absolutely necessary for 
the prosecution of the war to a successful conclusion, fur- 
nishing, as they do, large quantities of many of the most 
important and indispensable articles for the quarter- 
master and medical departments of the army. 

“The wealth of our nation and the dollars of our peo- 
ple will not win this war, but an intelligent and prompt 
utilization of these forces will bring strength and stability 
to our Government and courage and valor to our soldiers, 
and finally victory to our cause, 

“Let us now realize fully that this is your war—my 
war—our war. This is America’s war, and the victory must 
be won by American valor. (Applause.) From profes- 
sional profiteering and pacificism it is but a short step to 
disloyalty. 

“There is no eseape from the responsibility resting upon 
each of us in rendering to our country a most loyal, hearty 
and prompt support in her peril. 

The intelligence and integrity of business men and skilled 
laborers, cooperating, has placed our nation in the enviable 
position of being thie leading nation in trade and commerce 
of the world. 

“We should cooperate with our Allies upon mutual and 
most advantageous and liberal terms. Sharp competition, 
both domestic and foreign, will doubtless follow the sign- 
ing of peace treaties and many perplexing problems will 
then present themselves for solution. These thoughts 
are today in the minds of our statesmen, financial and indus- 
trial leaders, but really and truly, gentlemen, our first 
thought and determination should be to win the war. 

“New treaties and agreements that have become inop- 
erative or held in abeyance during the war, must be re- 
enacted. These delicate, intricate and tremendously re- 
sponsible matters must be left to our statesmen and state 
department, and care should be taken by them that future 
treaties shall be so safeguarded and binding that they shall 
never again be regarded as a “scrap of paper.” 

“The thought uppermost in all of our minds should be 
to cooperate with the Government,—to cooperate with and 
not criticize our Government in Washington. Never in the 
history of the world has so much been accomplished, so 
much equipment furnished, so thorough an organization 
made and so few mistakes made as the present administra- 
tion has done in the preparation for this war, which I hope 
we will fight to its peaceful solution.” 

John S. Lawrence, of Boston, was then introduced and 
read the report on foreign trade presented by the foreign 
trade committee of the National Council. 

The next speaker introduced was O. P. Austin, of the 
National City Bank of New York, who declared that Amer- 
ica’s place in world trade 


Should be at the Head 


of the list of nations manufacturing for export. 

We were supplying in the year 1914 only about $1,000,- 
000,000 worth per annum of factory products for the inter- 
national markets of the world. Yet even this trifling contri- 
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bution of $1,000,000,000 a year in manufactures to the for- 
eign markets was gratifying to us, since it gave us an evi- 
dence of the future power of our country as a great ex- 
porter of manufactures. When the war began we were sup- 
plying $1,000,000,000 worth out of the $8,000,000,000 worth 
of manufactures entering international trade; to-day we 
are ourselves supplying $4,000,000,000 worth, while the fact 
that the other great manufacturing countries have mean- 
time been compelled to reduce or suspend their exports of 
marufactures, suggests that we are now supplying nearly 
or quite one-half of the manufactures entering interna- 
tional trade. Our exports of manufactures in 1917 were ac- 
tually double those of Great Britain in value. 

True, a large part of this increase is of a character which 
is only only temporary. Of the $4,000,000,000 wortli of 
manufactures exported in 1917, probably $1,000,000,000 
was destined for the battlefields, and much of the increase 
in other lines was brought about by the demands of the 
war. In addition to this, we produced for our use enor- 
mous quantities of war materials, a class which we were not 
accustomed to manufacture in times of peace. 

The value of this new export trade which we have had 
foreed upon us by the exigencies of the war, is far greater 
than the mere dollars which it represents. 
value is the evidence which it gives our manufacturers of 
their power to move forward and make the United States 
thie leading nation in producing manufactures for the mar- 
ket of the world. And this lesson comes at a moment in 
our history in which we have become fully conscious of the 
fact that we must transform our exports from foodstuffs 
and manufacturing material to manufactures if we are to 
retain our rank as an exporting nation. 


Its greatest 


We shall have at the end of this war practically no 
more food to spare for the outside world and no more manu- 
facturing material except cotton, and even that we should 
turn into the finished form in the interests of our labor 
and our industrial enterprises before sending it out of the 
country. Already we are consuming, under the demands of 
the moment, in our own factories, a much larger percent- 
age of our raw cotton than ever before, and the value of 
cotton manufactures exported, which stood at a higa record 
of $50,000,000 before the war, was in 1917 over $i50,- 
000,000. 

What shall we do then to retain after the war a fair 
share of the gain which we have made under the peculiar 
circumstances of the past four years? Of course, we can 
not expect to retain all of it, for the other great manufac- 
turing nations are girding their loins and preparing to re- 
enter the struggle for world trade with renewed vigor. But 
surely we shall find ourselves in postion to retain a larger 
percentage of the increased trade if we only make the 
proper effort. Of course, a part of this increase occurs 
in a class of material for which the demand will cease at the 
close of the war, but the facility with which we enlarged our 
production of war material suggests that we may with equal 
facility turn our factories into the production of greatly 
increased quantities of the requirements of peace. 

To do all this we shall require an increased supply of 
three things—capital, ships and energy. And we shall have 
all of them. The wealth of the United States, which in 
1912 was officially declared at $188,000,000,000, is probably 
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$250,000,000,000 today; the ships which we are now turning 
out in numbers heretofore undreamed of will at the close 
of the war become available for transportation of merchan- 
dise, and the lessons of this war, both at home and in the 
trenches, will have given us a new supply of that quality of 
Ameriean pluck and vigor which brought us success in the 
past and will bring it again in the future. 

And in this movement to capture the world’s markets 
we shall expect that you cotton manufacturers will play 
your full part. In the past this country, producing 66 per 
cent of the world’s cotton, has supplied but 5 per cent of 
the cotton manufactures entering international trade. To 
seize and hold your proper share of the world’s markets you 
may find it necessary to reduce the cost of your product 
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by increasing the sliare which you produce by the use of 
machinery. To do this you may require increased sums of 
capital, but to obtain this new capital you have only to 
send out the S O § signal to a country which has added 
$60,000,000,000 to its wealth in the last six years. 

Chairman Cooper then introduced Gilbert H. Montague, 
of New York, who discussed at length the legal phases and 
the many advantages of 

Co-operation Under the Webb-Pomerene Act 
saying in part: 

“The Webb-Pomerene Act, to permit cooperation in the 
American export trade, was passed by Congress because the 
President, the Secretary of State; the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Federal Trade Commission, and almost every 
trade and commercial organization in the country, have all 
united in demanding some workable measure that will safe- 
guard American labor, American capital, and American 
enterprise in the markets of the world. 

“Advocated for the relief of American export trade, the 
Webb-Pomerene Act bids fair to accomplish not only this 
purpose, but also a number of others, that together tran- 
seend any national, material and industrial advantage, and, 
indeed, comprise the highest humanitarian aims for which 
the United States entered upon the great world war. For 
in the providence of events, this Act seems likely to prove 
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one of the aptest means that American statesmanship could 
possibly have devised for promptly rehabilitating devas- 
tated Europe, for perpetuating the commercial and finan- 
cial ties now binding the United States to its Allies, and for 
bringing together that league of nations by which alone 
lasting peace can be assured after the war. 

“There can be little doubt that the loss of property in 
the Western and Eastern theatres of the war will reach 
into tens of billions of dollars, and will call for the prompt- 
est, most economical, most efficient and most business-like 
means of rehabilitation that the industrial nations of the 
world can postibly devise, as soon as this devastation shail 
cease, is perfectly evident. 

“Reconstruction in devastated Europe will probably be 
financed, in large measure, through government guaranty of 
obligations issued by the financial interests undertaking 
the work of reconstruction. 

“To mobilize American industry, so that America can 
promptly supply Europe with the means of industrial re- 
construetion—just as American agriculture, under Mr. 
Hoover and the Food Administration, now supply the Al- 
lies with the means of physical sustenance—will be the 
greatest humanitarian and business task that has ever con- 
fronted the American export trade. 

“Now, what are we doing? We have at least gone this 
far,—we have at least taken off in a very considerable de- 
gree the shackles which hitherto have absolutely hampered 
and retarded our American export trade; and we now have 
on the statute books a law, less than three weeks old, a 
law which gives to the American manufacturer intending 
to enter into the foreign trade, a greater degree of freedom 
than he has ever had before. 

“Under conditions, and with formalities, that are not ex- 
cessive—considering the rigor of our national policy toward 
combinations and single eoncerns of dominant size, and con- 
sidering the partiality of our national attitude toward com- 
the Webb- 


petition and independent concerns of small size 
Pomerene Act permits any American exporter to act in 
combination with any other American exporter, and with 
as many, or as few, as he desires, under any arrangement 
that he and they may agree upon, for any purpose what- 
ever that relates to American export trade, or to trade in 
any foreign market, so long as such arrangement does not 
affect trade within the United States or does not inelude un- 
fair methods of competition against some outside American 
competitor who is also engaged in the American export 
trade. 

“Such arrangements may be effected through the crea- 
tion of a corporation, a partnership, a common selling 
agency, a common sales branch, an exclusive agency, a non- 
exclusive agency, an individual sales branch, or any kind 
of contract or understanding whatsoever. 

“Such arrangements may include an entire industry, or 
only a few concerns, or only a single concern; and the fact 
that the parties to such arrangements have heretofore been 
competitors in domestic trade and in export trade, and 
thereafter will continue to be competitors in domestie trade, 
is wholly immaterial. 

“Such arrangements may provide for the apportionment 
of orders, profits, losses, business, and territory, or for 
agreements regarding prices, in foreign markets, upon any 


basis whatsoever. 
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“Such arrangements may be shaped, and fashioned, and 
changed, and molded, comformably to the varying require- 
ments of widely-differing exports, in widely-differing mar- 
kets, and under widely-differing competitive conditions. 

“So long only as such arrangements do not affect trade 
within the United States, and do not include unfair meth- 
ods of competition against some outside American com- 
petitor who is also engaged in the American export trade, 
such arrangements are permitted by the Webb-Pomerene 


Act. 
“The President, in an address before the Chambers of 


Commerce of the United States, stated that he would be in 
favor of striking off from export trade those shackles 
which by universal agreement the anti-trust law requires, 
provided that whatever was done with respect to export 
trade should not interfere with the existing policy of our 
laws with respect to existing trade; and, second, whatever 
was done with the export trade, it should not be made the 
means by which manufacturers and exporters combining for 
export trade, should use combined strength to oppress other 
outside American exporters and manufacturers who wanted 
to go into the foreign export trade, but who were actually 
hindered by those-so engaged. 

“So, these were the sailing orders, and the President 
expressed his willingness to consider any measure which 
complied with those requirements. And this bill at the 
present time permits to American exporters and manufac- 
turers the right to combine with respect to export trade in 
any form and way they wish, provided they are careful that 
whatever they do lias no effect on domestic trade; and sec- 
ond, that the combination does not hinder the competitors 
who are left outside of the combination. This was the 
ground work. 

“Tt seems to me under the Webb bill we have a sub- 
stantial bill for giving to American manufacturers an op- 


portunity for voluntary association, which is the foundation 


of foreign trade. Let us look to history: During a long 
period after the Napoleonic wars, the textile industry had 
its birth in Great Britain. After the Napoleonic wars, 
there was a condition found which exists to day, and Eng- 
land expanded to meet that condition and made all of 
Europe its debtor. In that respect our situation is sub- 
stantially as that of Great Britain at that time, for we have 
authorized a credit to the extent of 81% billions of dollars, a 
result which is bound to set in our favor the flow and bal- 
ance of international trade in the same way it did with 
England at the close of the Napoleonic wars. The point 
obtained by England, in becoming textile manufacturers of 
the world was the foundation of that remarkable develop- 
ment of English trade, which we know as the great wonder 
of the 19th century. It was the ability of the English ex- 
porter and the English manufacturer to meet the situation 
in the foreign field with absolute liberty, whether by co- 
operative effort, or by single effort, which prompted Eng- 
land to develop. We have in the Webb bill something to 
permit the American manufacturer and exporter to have 
that opportunity to meet the situation in any market which 
cooperation, or cooperative effort may suggest. 

“T have no doubt that the historian, looking back to 
this legislation, will point to the foresightedness of our 
Administration in forcing through to passage this legisla- 


tion, thereby laying the cornerstone for the tremendous 
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position which America will take during the next two hun- 
dred years in foreign trade.” (Prolonged applause.) 
Discussion 

Mr. Beall: May I ask Mr. Montague a question ?—Our 
foreign competitors are combining to sell merchandise or 
dumping perhaps, in this country. Is there any protection 
for the American producer today, to enable him to meet 
that situation? 

Mr. Montague: It is met by legislation passed one 
year and a half ago which is known as the Anti-dumping 
legislation, comprised in a section of a tariff law of 1916; 
by which it is illegal for a foregn producer to sell in this 
country commodities at less price, counting cost of transpor- 
tation, than he sells them for in his own country, or in any 
other country in Europe, or in adjacent countries. 

Mr. Beall: Having taken that action against other 
countries, they almost of necessity will take similar action 
against us, will they not? Then that will prevent us 

through our combinations for export trade, in making prices 
for our goods abroad less than those which obtain in this 
country ? 

Mr. Montague: It would in as far as other nations have 
anti-dumping elauses. They are to be found in Canada 
and in Australia. We have no assurance of what a for- 
eign nationality may do or not do with respect to laws 
against us; but as we have in the Webb bill something 
which merely gives us freedom of action, and we have to 
extend to ourselves only that which will place us on a 
parity with all other nations who have given their nationals 
the right cooperatively to go into export trade; therefore 
I expect no retaliation. And as to our anti-dumping legis- 
lation, as that was fully gone into, I presume there will be 
nothing as far as American precedents are concerned which 
will make that a subject of considerable discussion. I do 
not think that even for foreign nations who established that 
sort of legislation it will be found to interfere with any 
considerable body of American export ‘trade. 

Mr. Lowe: Do you think that the Webb law gives to 
the American manufacturers such freedom and liberty in 
the foreign trade as the foreigner has under his law? 

Mr. Montague: No, it does not. He is where it is 
not the same. It is possible for the English manufacturers 
to combine at home and abroad; and they do not need to 
form a separate corporation and register it in order to have 
the right to combine in foreign trade. We do, to the ex- 
tent that we have to have a separate corporation and to 
register it. We are not on the same status as foreigners. 
My answer to that is that the trifling impediment which 
that constitutes is infinitesimal when compared with the ad- 
vantages we derive by complying with the Webb bill. 

Mr. Lowe: My question was tliat even though we have 
the Webb biil and put it into practice have we such free- 
dom in the foreign market as the foreigner has, the Eng- 
lishman for example? 

Mr. Montague: Yes, sir. I will say unequivocally that 
we have the same rights. 

Mr. Lawrence: Is not that subject to the approval of 
the Federal Trade Commission ? 

Mr. Montague: No. As to what may be unfair com- 
petition thie mere fact that an export corporation has four 
times the product and four times the capacity, and the 
ability to hiave prices regulated thereby, is not unfair com- 
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petition. I might say as an illustration of unfair competi- 
tion that it would be some force of conduct by which the 
customers of one man would be approached and told that 
if they got every order through the parties approaching 
them, they would get a rebate on every delivery until the 
other man was run out of business, that would constitute 
a violation of the Sherman anti-trust law, and that oniy 
as regards another American competitor. You are now 
working under the same law with respects to all your com- 
petitors here. That was the requirements which the Presi- 
dent insisted wpon, and I am not prepared to dispute the 
legitimacy of that requirement. 

Mr. Pierce: If a mill in domestic business, selling 
cotton goods, wants to manufacture goods for export and 
take advantage of this bill, it must form a separate cor- 
poration ? 

. Mr. Montague: Yes, it has got to be a separate entity 
which is engaged only in the export trade. The bill defines 
export trade as being trade between the United States or 
any of its dependencies and any foreign nation. 

“May I clear up one more point that has been sug 
gested, and that is as to whether this corporation should 
be established in New York. I am afraid I did not make 
that clear. ‘This corporation, of course, is an American 
corporation and it ean have its office in New York or any 
other place so long as it does not sell in the domestic 
market. It does not mean that it shall necessarily have to 
immediately form a selling agency abroad You can inco- 
operate tomorrow and keep your corporation inactive for 
three or four years until you finally decide where you will 
move: It does not have to have an actual place of busi- 
ness abroad until you get ready to put it there. It will 
always be an American corporation, with its articles of 
incorporation in New York or in Washington. You in- 
corporate under the laws of Delaware or Maine or any 
other place you want, just as you do now, and having done 
that you ean have all the latitude that any state can giv 
you if you simply register with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Then they will have a list of everybody whio is going 
to get these unusual rights of combination which other peo- 
ple do not have. That is the only purpose of registration, 
so that there will be on file somewhere a list of everybody 
who is going to do these unusual things which heretofore 
have not been permitted.” 

The next address was on 

Providing Credit Facilities 
for foreign trade by George A. O’Reilly, who said in part: 

“In providing credit facilities for our foreign trade, or 
indeed, in any present activity looking toward improved 
business conditions during and after the war, success will 
be measured largely by our ability to do three things fairly 
well. First—to recognize fundamentals when we meet 
them; second—to eliminate fictions, that is, to see things as 
they really.are, not as we would have them, and third—to 
visualize business conditions which will be brought into the 
world by the war, or Americanizing this last idea, to be cor- 
rect in a reasonably large percentage of the guesses which 
must be made. 

“Tn the selection of fundamentals probably will be found 
our most difficult task. We are not particularly well equip- 

per for this sort of thing. Due to various eauses which in 
the past have operated in such a way as to make the gen- 
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eral situation easy for us, we have not found it necessary 
to make the study of fundamentals upon which so much of 
the prosperity of other countries has been based. 
“Several of our more important resources were so situ- 
ated as to constitute natural monopolies and to be able to 
meet the demands of world markets under conditions which 
conferred a distinet advantage upon our trade. Somewhat 
generally speaking, we have encountered so much smooth 
sailing as to be able to get along without the operation of 
that 


necessity. 


most potent of all teachers—the spur of national 


“Selling goods abroad on a basis of cash against docu- 
ments in New 
Orleans presents no difficulties which need be taken seriously 


York or Boston or San Francisco or New 


in this or any other discussion. Nor is there any credit 
difficulty involved in selling goods to nations when the 
needs of those nations are so serious as to preclude the 
probability of insistence by them upon the ordinary re- 
quirements which surround foreign trading in times of 
peace and normality. 

“We shall find, however, after the war has ended and 
fully that real 


eredit problems will develop in the same class of foreign 


when world cliannels are opened again 
trade which now is proceeding so smoothly. 

“Tt is all very well to insist upon cash against docu- 
ments when ‘we are in a position to do so—when the world 
demand for ovr product is so great as to overshadow the 
ordinary considerations of economy, consistency and mu- 
tual self-protection which, in normal times, play such an 
trade. We shal] find, 


becomes rational and 


important part in international 
though, that 


normal, and when the nations are in a position to deal with 


when the world again 
us on a basis not altogether one of necessity, quite a differ- 
ent situation will be encountered. 

“Then the international case clearly will be one of take 
and give. Now, the markets of the world are seller mar- 
kets. 
economy, and nations which have things to sell, quite nat- 


The terrible necessities of war recognize no rule of 
urally, find themselves in a position to dictate terms and 
methods to tlie nations which must buy from them. It ean 
not be said that in the present situation we are taking un- 
due advantage of this fact, but it must be admitted that 
in an international trade situation like this our need to 
worry about credit problems is reduced very considerably. 

“Tt is important, then, that in our treatment of this sub- 
ject we realize not only that our war advantages must go 
—miost of them, at least—but also that in the development 
of conditions which will enable us to conduct a profitable 
foreign trade in the future we consistently may expect the 
complete cooperation of these other countries with which 
we must maintain more or less intimate relations. May we 
not assume that they will be disposed to meet us at least 
half way in our efforts toward the development of methods, 
which will operate in the interest of pleasant and mutually 
profitable world commercial relations? Under present con- 
ditions, and to an even greater extent in the period of re- 
habilitation which must follow the war, their major inter- 
ests will be in the direction of smoothing the way. They 
can well afford to be agreeable. In this situation the for- 
eigner cannot afford to do otherwise than help. 

“Tt is only within very recent times that as a nation we 


began to think seriously of foreign trade and foreign trad- 
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ing problems. To this demand the banks are responding 
with a rather fine enthusiasm. The European bankers 
might criticize the tendency towards an over-development 
of the individualistic which appears to characterize our 
efforts, but even he cannot fail to concede to us very re- 
markable progress. 

“Foreign trade departments have become recognized 
institutions in American banking—foreign exchange facili- 
ties are increasing at an astonishing rate—departments for 
the special training of foreign trade banking personnel 
have become exceedingly popular in metropolitan banks. 

“Foreign banking connections, too, are being utilized 
more effectively than formerly. American foreign branch 
banks, while not yet general, play an increasingly important 
part in facilitating foreign transactions. Certain banks, 
not maintaining foreign branches, are developing new and 
more intimate special relations with their foreign corre- 
spondents, thereby broadening facilities and minimizing 
the possibility of unnecessary and unprofitable competition. 

“We are badly in need of a national and nationally ac- 
cepted banking system to replace the uncoordinated and 
frequently inharmonious theories which at present find ex- 
pression in our financial institutions. 

“The merit of the Federal Reserve System must become 
more generally recognized and the facilities it provides 
more fully utilized than at present, if a strong national 
financial position is to be maintained. 

“Our commercial credit situation also is in need of at- 
tention. Resources must be rendered more elastic—the 
open account method would appear to have outlived wliat- 
ever of usefulness it once may have expressed, and accep- 
tances, bank and trade, foreign and domestic, seem in a 
fair way to assert in American business the importance so 
fully conceded to them in the business of other countries. 

“Tf we ean develop a proper national point of view 
and a proper national sentiment—if we can forget national 
geographical limits and think in terms of a world—if we 
ean determine our proper place in the world picture—if 
we ean reconcile the formerly apparently irreconcilable 
viewpoints of government and business—if we can elim- 
inate a reasonable percentage of our harmful national fic- 
tions—if we can learn the value of coordinated effort—if 
we can realize that not in competition, but in cooperation 
is to be found the secret of highest national efficiency—if 
we can accomplish these things, we shall find that credit 
and financing and all the other problems related to foreign 
trade development, will yield to American energy and skill 
and resourcefulness as are yielding the far greater prob- 
lems of the war, the final and satisfactory solution of which 
no true or reasonable American ean doubt.” 

The next address on the program was by Ernest B. Fil- 
singer, of New York, on “Our Stake in Latin-Ameriea.” 
He was not present and his paper was ordered printed as 
a part of the record. This paper will be found in the Ex- 
port Department of this number of Corron. 

The chairman then introduced Daniel E. Douty, of New 
York, who spoke on 

Our Trade in the Orient 
saying in part: 

“T would like to say in explanation that the impressions 
I am going to give you were acquired as a business man 
traveling in China and Japan last summer and have no 
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official significance whatever. I was in the interior of 
China, back of Canton, when war was declared and have 
only recently entered the service of our country. 

“Until recently the mention of Foreign Trade has us»- 
ally «suggested to the minds of American business men, 
trade with South and Central America. For the past twen- 
ty-five years they have been urged to promote commerce 
with our southern neighbors and many glowing reports, 
both governmental and private, have been publistied, set- 
ting forth the wonderful opportunities which await de- 
velopment. 

“In contrast to the chances in South America I wish 
to eall attention to what has impressed me as being a much 
more promising field. In Japan, China and Russia lie 
America’s greatest commercial opportunities. 


“The Russion situation is too complex for adequate con- 
sideration. Japan is a wonderful country offering special 
opportunities for trade in our agricultural products and 
some classes of manufactured products, such as steel and 
structural materials. Professor Nitobe in his splendid 
book on the Japanese nation calls attention to the fact that 
only 28 per cent of Japan’s entire area is available for 
agriculture. The Japanese are a virile, active, industrious 
people, already meeting us more than half way in the de- 
velopment of trade between the two nations. Japan pro- 
duces much that we want; we produce much that she 
needs. It is however, necessary for me to limit myself to 
a portion of the Orient and I have therefore selected some 
phases of Chinese trade for consideration. 


“Commerce cannot be continuously successful between 
two nations unless each buys as well as sells, i. e., there 
must be an exchange of goods for goods, not alone an ex- 
change of goods for money. Consider China, then, from 
the standpoint of an equitable interchange of commodities. 
With a population of about four hundred million people 
her eapacity for absorbing goods is immense provided she 
lias the purchasing power to secure them. Encourage China 
to produce those things which America needs and you will 
supply her with purchasing power with which she can buy 
American products. If we can buy from China larger 
quantities of tea, rice, raw silk, bean oil, bean cake and 
similar commodities which she is especially prepared to 
furnish through. favorable climatie and agricultural condi- 
tions, together with her abundant labor supply, we will be 
able to sell her larger quantities of mining machinery, rail- 
road supplies and equipment, agricultural implements and 
manufactured products required by her in immense quanti- 
ties as the standards of living of the Chinese masses be- 
gin to improve. 

“To the advancement of American trade in the Orient 
four things are absolutely essential: 

“First—The improvement of our banking facilities. 

“Second the enactment of a Federal incorporation law. 

“Third—The introduction into the field of properly 
qualified American men to represent American interest. 

“Fourth—An open door in fact as well as in Name. 

“Only since the enactment of the Federal Reserve Act 
has it been possible for American national banks to estab- 
lish foreign branches. In the Orient it was necessary to 
transact all financial business through banks established by 
some other nationality, doing business according to the 
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customs of another nation naturally interested first in the 
advancement of the trade of their own countrymen. To- 
day we have only the International Banking Corporation 
recently acquired by American capital, but operating es- 
sentially as an English institution, in most eases with Eng- 
lishmen as managers, English clerks and English methods. 
It requires a spirit of patriotism to convert American cred- 
its into foreign media of exchange at an American bank 
when English, French, German, Russian and Japanese 
banking institutions offer a much more advantageous rate. 

“If our present financial laws are not broad enough to 
give our financiers unhampered opportunities in foreign 
fields and enable them to compete upon at least equal terms 
with those of other nations, we should have them revised, 
not at some time in the distant future but now. 

“Hand in hand with the extension of our banking sys- 
tem there should go a Federal Incorporation Act by which 
a company undertaking foreign trade could be provided 
with a charter under the Federal Government, which would 
secure for it an international standing before foreign 
courts. This is especially necessary in China where Ameri- 
can claims and Jegal actions are adjudicated in the American 
Consular Courts, and must be decided according to the laws 
of the state in which the company is incorporated, or if 
the action affects individuals or partnerships under the 
laws of the nearest state. 

“In the stress of commercial reconstruction and for 
many years following the close of the war the devotion of 
men to the interests of their fellow countrymen will not 
only be natural but will be’ obligatory. The belligerent 
nations will be weighed down with enormous war debts and 
some will be practically bankrupt. The tremendous de- 
mand for utilizing man power has lead all nations to mob- 
ilize their citizens in foreign lands as well as at home. The 
status, connection and capability of every foreign citizen 
is now accurately known. National demands will require 
every individual, no matter where he may be located, to ad- 
vance the interest of his own countrymen to the limit of his 
ability. Under such conditions what will happen to Amer- 
ican interests abroad that are now managed by foreign rep- 
resentatives ? : 

“Last April the Standard Oil, W. & J. Sloane, and the 
International Banking Corporation, were as far as I re- 
member the only American firms, in the great city of 
Canton, whose business was managed by an American. 
American business in Canton is among the largest foreign 
business, amounting to millions of dollars each year, yet 
the largest part of it is transacted through houses managed 
by Swiss, French, Italian and English citizens. 

“America should send to the Far East, young, vigorous, 
substantial men, capitalize them for a sufficient time (about 
three years) to enable them to become acclimated to the 
Oriental business atmosphere, insist and provide the means 
for learning the Chinese language and then remunerate 
them sufficiently to make them feel that Oriental business 
provides the greatest opportunity available for them. The 
Standard Oil Co., the British-American Tobaceo Company, 
the Singer Sewing Machine Co. have pursued this policy 
and they are getting results. 

“The Commercial Traveler type of salesman used so ex- 
tensively in this country will never succeed in the Orient. 
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We must send a different type of man because he must face 
a different type of problem. 

“Before drawing the simile with which I propose to il- 
lustrate the fourth need, i. e., the Open Door, you should 
realize some of the conditions in China. Nearly all of the 
railroads have been built with foreign funds and are still 
under foreign management. There are English, French and 
Japanese managed roads more or less influenced by the re- 
In the open ports there 
Within these con- 


cessions the residences and business establishments are lo- 


spective national governments. 


are concessions to foreign nationals. 
cated and the concessions are policied, taxed and governed 
by their respective nationals. It is therefore exceedingly 
easy for individuals or firms to enjoy special privileges 
granted to them by their governments. 

“Behold then a marble portal above which is written in 
letters of gold, Foreign Trade. This portal is elosed from 
within by a beautiful, stately, bronze door upon which is 
emblazoned the crests of all nations. It is the door of di- 
plomacy. Outside there is the wicket composed of the har- 
dened steel, interlaced wires of Special National Commer- 
cial Privileges composed of state subsidies, transportation 
rebates and special rates, transportation priority, remis- 


sion of rents and taxes, and devious forms of special trade 
Concessions. 

“The dignified negotiations and agreements of Foreign 
Offices may swing aside thie great bronze door of diplo- 
macy that the 
through to beautiful golden fields of opportunity beyond. 
But, unless a valiant, alert gateman holds aside with firm 
and steadfast hand the hardened steel wicket of Special 
National Commercial Privileges, there is no Open Door. 


so anxious commercial world may pee! 


“The establishment of a real open door for. foreign 
trade in China ean only be accomplished when tlie wicket 
of National Privilege has been opened never to be closed 
again. 

“Perhaps I can illustrate that wicket, composed of the 
hardened steel wires of railroad rehates, traffie conces- 
sions, transportation priority, subsidies of all types, remis- 


sion of taxes, ete. I was traveling on a steamer to Shang- 


hai. A gentleman I met on the deck, an American, said, 
‘I came over here thinking I could do some business in bean- 
eake. Fertilizer has been eut off from America and it 


seemed like a good opportunity. I heard of a district up 
here in the country where it could be purchased cheaply. 
That was last November, a year ago. I went up there and 
bought 300 tons of bean oil cake at a very good price, and I 
thought I could see a chance to make some money. I went 
to the railroad station and asked for five cars to transport 
it to the seaport. Very politely, yet firmly, I was told that 
all the ears of the railroad were engaged for 90 days. I 
tried to use influence, but of no avail. I finally returned to 
the railroad office and asked them to reserve me two cars 
on the 95th day. Very sorry, but they could not engage 
any rolling stock beyond 90 days, it was against the regula- 
tions. ‘This was in May that he told me that. He said, 
‘My 300 tons of beancake is still in the interior, and in 
that time I know that thousands of tons of beancake have 
been transported to the seaboard and have gone to Amer- 
ica.’ 

“Now gentlemen, that is the wicket door which closes 


the open door. A gentleman who is a hardware manufac- 
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turer near Detroit told me that he had a certain line that 
he thought would sell in some portion of China, and he 
made a connection with a Chinese house and he shipped 
some hardware to China. When it arrived he had the very 
greatest difficulty in transporting it to the merehant. He 
paid a rate on the railroad far in excess of his competitor, 
and when it arrived the Chinese mercliant had to take the 
American hardware and put it wpon the market against a 
competitor whose rents were remitted, who had a special 
rate upon the railroad and who had other special conces- 
sions. 

“The bronze door of diplomacy may be open, but unless 
the wicket of trade terms, of trade conditions, is likewise 
opened, you cannot trade in the Orient. Open tlie wicket 
of China and of all the Oriental countries to the American 
manufacturer, to the American business man; give him 
equal opportunity, and then if he cannot meet the com- 
petition we will be perfectly willing to take off our hat 
to the nationality who can and we will be very glad to see 
it enjoy the trade.” (Applause.) 

The next paper was by Frederick A. Halsey, on “The 
Metric System in Export Trade.” This was read by title 
only and ordered printed. 

Eliot G. Mears of the Department of Commerce, the 
next speaker introduced, said he wished to confine his talk 
to one of ithe more important phases of foreign trade. 

The Extent of Foreign Markets. 

“There is a tendency among some exporters to think 
only of South America and to forget the rest of the world.” 
he continued. “If I were to judge solely from articles 
that appear in an export journal and speeches at some of 
our export trade conventions, I should assume that prac- 
tieally all of our exports went to South America. In case 
any of you may have this same idea, I refer you to the 
reports prepared by the special experts of the Department 
of Commerce. Ralph M. Odell has stated that in normal 
times the total cotton goods imports into the Straits Set- 
tlements, Dutch East Indies and Siam are nearly as great 
as to all of South America. And I should not fail to men- 
tion British India, which in 1914, imported over $200,000,- 
000 worth of cotton goods of which the United Kingdom 
supplied over $190,000,000. Although the market is wide 
and important the United States does not figure to any ex- 
tent in this valuable Far East trade. There are many wide- 
ly seattered markets in the world and it is unfortunate if 
success or failure in any market or markets would deter 
anyone from looking elsewhere. 

“Of eourse there is no feature of our export trade 
that is more vital than the character of the competition we 
must face. It is apparent that Japan, although small 
relatively in her number of spindles, is nevertheless taking 
large strides. We hear of England’s plans for after the 
war, yet it cannot be denied that her activities are largely 
due to Germany’s plans and to the rumors which have 
been reaching her of the promotion of our large banks and 
corporations interested in export trade. Foreign coun- 
tries are kept fully informed regarding the Webb bill. It 
is the old story of each nation failing to realize its own 
strength and at the same time becoming excessively alarmed 
over rumors reaching it from foreign countries. I believe 
that after our new merchant marine is on the seas, and pro- 
viding a wise export policy is adopted, then our manufac- 
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turers and exporters will have at least an even chance in 
foreign world markets; and I believe that is all any Amer- 
ican asks or expects.” 

The chairman then called upon J. G. White of New 
York, who spoke briefly on 

Properly Organizing for Foreign Trade 
saying in part: 

“Tt has never been the policy of our government to en- 
courage foreign ‘business or, in fact any business, actively. 
Whether the party in power has been Republican or Demo- 
eratie has not mattered particularly so far as cooperation 
in foreign trade was concerned. But when other nations 
are studying and when we are certain that conditions after 
the war will be: exceptional, there ought to be some govern- 
mental ageney which would be studying the problems and 
which would coordinate information which is now in gov- 
ernment departments. The tariff commission has certain 
information. The bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
meree of the commerce department has certain informa- 
tion. ‘The state department has certain information, thie 
treasury department has certain information. The war 
trade board is another active newly created body. But 
there is no body which either has for its function and duty 
the correlating of this information or which has any author- 
ity to ask another department for this information. It is for 
that reason that the Merchants Association of New York 
believes that there should be a commission appointed by 
the Government, perhaps by special legislation, but which 
would have authority to correlate and study in a broad 
way the possibilities of foreign trade after the war. Look- 
ing to that end these resolutions were presented at the 


Chicago meeting: 

‘* Whereas, radical changes are taking place in the eco- 
nomic and commercial relations existing between nations, 
which will vitally affect the trade of the United States in 
old and new markets; and 

‘<Whereas, other governments are planning and prepar- 
ing to meet the new conditions and relations in a manner 
which will best safeguard the trade interests of their peo- 
ples; and 

‘‘Whereas, unless effective preparatory steps are taken 
by our Government, the nation cannot be in the strongest 
position to meet the problems which will inevitably arise; 
and 

‘‘Whereas, even though the conditions and the vital fac- 
tors affecting such plans are constantly changing and fluc- 
tuating, the assembling of data and knowledge relating to 
the basic facts upon which any intelligent and thoroughgoing 
poliey or procedure must be founded is immediately desir- 
able; now, therefore, be it 

‘*Resolved, That there should be appointed or created an 
appropriate type of advisory board or commission composed 
ef men of such recognized standing in the industrial com- 
mercial and financial life of the nation, as to insure effective- 
ness and impartiality in meeting the tasks of the board, 
and inspire confidence in its judgments and recommenda- 
tions; and be it further 

‘*Resolved That the duties of this board broadly sum- 
marized should be as follows: 

(a) To collect and analyze facts concerning the pro- 
ductive, industrial and distributive business for our own 
country in their bearing on foreign trade; 

(b) To conduct a eareful study of the conditions in 
other countries and steps which are being taken by such 
countries to meet changing economic and trade conditions 
in so far as they may in any ‘way affect the trade interests 
of the United States; 

(ec) To make a critical analysis of existing trade trea- 
ties; 

(d) To report these facts from time to time to the Ad- 
ministration; to recommend economic policies in regard to 
foreign trade; and to assist by advice and counsel in any 
readjustment of our trade treaties, or in the formulation of 
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any new or additional trade agreements or relations with 
foreign nations; and be it further 

**Resolved, that a copy of these preambles and resdlu- 
tions be forwarded to the President of the United States, the 
members of his Cabinet, and all Senators and Representa- 
tives.’’ 


The next speaker, one well known to Southern mill 
men, was Ralph M. Odell, former Commercial Agent and 
now Manager of the Foreign Trade Department of Am- 
ory, Browne & Co., of New York. Mr. Odell said: 

“Since I last had the pleasure of meeting the associa- 
tion I have spent three years in the Orient in behalf of the 
Department of Commerce to study the cotton goods trade, 
and I want this morning to bring back a note of optimism 
from that trip as to the future possibilities with reference 
to our own trade. There were many times on that trip 
when I wished for many of you with whom I have talked 
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individaully and collectively to be with me and see the 
enormous possibilities and the enormous volume of that 
trade. Many a time in Calcutta, where I spent four months, 
I wished you could have seen in that port something of the 
activities in the cotton goods trade. It is a fact which very 
few people know that the port of Calcutta alone imports 
more cotton goods than any country in the world. Before 
the war this trade amounted to something like a billion and 
a half yards, valued at $100,000,000. 

“T have thought, too, when I was up in Northern India, 
up on the outskirts, around Cashmere, and in some of 
those out-of-way, God-forsaken places where I felt as if 
I was never coming back, if I could have taken you around 
to the little bazaars and had people who could interpret 
some of those strange signs told you that they meant 
‘American prints for sale.’ ‘* 

“T have often wished that I could have taken you down 
into Java, a little island that we think of as insignificant, 
looking like a little spot on the map, yet it has a popula- 
tion of fifty million people in an area of three hundred 
thousand square miles, who import forty million yards of 
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piece goods in a year, which is more than the whole coun- 
try of Argentina. When I was out there I tried my best 
to find a piece of American cotton goods and I took a ko- 
dak along to take a picture of it, but I was unable to find 
During the last year we exported over two million 
It is true that much of that trade has come 


one. 
yards to Java. 
as a result of the war, which may be more or less to our 
discredit, because the people bought of us beeause they had 
to buy, not because we went over there and showed them 
the goods or made the proper effort to sell them. But the 
fact is that there are a number of concerns who really have 
made active, strenuous efforts to get some of that trade, 
and I want to assure you that it is my opinion, as a result 
of the four months I spent in Java and India that a good 
deal of the trade we are getting in the war we shall hold 
after the war. We all know the high quality of American 
cotton piece goods and I want to assure you that nobody 
appreciates more than the foreigner, and there are plenty 
of people in those countries, poor as those countries are, 
who also appreciate quality and are going to buy it after 
the war when they have found it out. 

“Just one little instance before I close, because I just 
want to make a few rambling remarks about my trip. The 
day I left Bombay there was quite a delgation of Hindus 
from up at Delhi, whom I had known there very well, who 
came down to say good-bye to me as I was sailing. They 
were all eager for me when I got back here to carry a mes- 
sage to the American cotton manufacturer that they wanted 
to buy more American goods. It came down to a very sim- 
ple illustration. One of the young fellows who has been 
buying prints from this country for many years just took 
hold of his shirt and said, ‘I have had this shirt one year; 
it was American piece goods. The color never go; quality 
very good. I wash many times; always good; more better 
than Manchester.’ That was the way he expressed it in his 
simple way, and yet there is a whole lot of meaning in that 
to us people over here who are trying to supply those peo- 
ple. There are a lot of people like him, and their trade is 
growing and we are getting, I think, new lines, lines which 
we never thought we could make before. In China we are 
selling piece goods, bleached goods, and getting away from 
the old idea thiat we could sell nothing but unbleached goods 
and sheetings and jeans and goods of the lower grades. 
That whole market is using something like $100,000,000 
worth of goods a year. Let us all keep this fact in mind 
and do the very best we can along our own lines to get a 
bigger share of it than we have had in the past.” 

The morning session then adjourned. 

Labor Problems. 

Chiairman Albert Farwell Bemis called the meeting to 
order at 2:30 o’clock and after a few introductory remarks 
relinquished the chair to Magnus W. Alexander, Managing 
Director of the National Industrial Conference Board, who 
illustrated his remarks with a graphic chart and said in 
part: 

My promise a few months ago to sketch to you the ele- 
ments of the labor problem was based on an assumption 
that I could take one of the many charts of the many labor 
problems which has been published by the professors of 
economics, and then diseuss with you some of its important 
phases. With my mind at peace, I let the matter drop until 
a few weeks ago, when to my great astonishment I learned 
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that no chart of the labor problem has been published. I 
saw some professors about it and they professed that they 
did not know, to their own amazement of any chart on the 
labor problem. So it was up to me, if I may be permitted 
to make that remark. 

“T have prepared this chart of the labor problem which 
will show you what I consider to be the most important 
phases of the problem, and I will point out here and there 
significant features, so that in the subsequent discussion 
you may help me to bring this chart nearer to perfection. 

“First what is the labor problem? As I conceive it, 
aside from the elemental object which we have in common 
with animals, namely of reproduction and propagation of 
life, the chief object of life is work; so that we may pro- 
duce the things with which to sustain life in ourselves and 
for those who, for one reason or another, cannot produce 


these things for themselves... The relationship in this com- 


mon work of one to another, and one to all, creates the 
labor problem; and it has three aspects, a social, a political 


and an economic aspect. _ 
“The social aspect regulates the conduct of man in and 


to the community in which he lives and prospers and out 
of which comes the common law of the moral or legal kind. 

“Tn its political aspect, it relates to the position which 
each worker has toward his Government and to the position 
which the Government takes in supervising labor conditions, 
so that the moral and physical fibre of the community may 
not be undermined. And out of that grows the body of 
economic laws. 

“And, finally, it deals with the relationship of em- 
ployers,—with those they manage, and that is wrongly 
ealled the !aLor problem. It should be called the employ- 
ment problem. That, I think, is the genesis of the labor 
problem, with its eeonomincal phases, the employment preb- 
lem. 

“Taking the latter aspect as the one which would inter- 
est us particularly, it seems there are five phases of im- 
portance: Labor supply, labor efficiency, labor remunera- 
tion, labor or working conditions, and the social conditions 
as far as they affect the workers either in the factories or 
in the mills, or indirectly. 

“T shall now attempt under each heading to point out 
the higli-lights, symptoms and giving some derivations, but 
in the main, confining myself to the high-lights. 

“First: Taking the labor supply of the United States, 
we have to deal with the natives, and ‘with foreigners, For- 
eigners may be residents of this country that have been here 
for some years, or they may be recent immigrants. If 
they are recent immigrants, then immigration laws must be 
studied. 

“Then we can divide them into English speaking and 
non-English speaking people. If they are non-English 
speaking people, then it is our duty to take up their educa- 
tion and teach them to express themselves in our language. 
We have to study the race characteristics of the foreigners, 
for it would be obviously foolish to take the Russian Jews 
and expect of them good high grade mechanical work. In 
either ease, whether they are English speaking or not, we 
should put them all through the process of Americaniza- 
tion, so they may learn and appreciate the ideals of this 
eountry and live and work in conformity with the spirit 


of those ideals. When the foreigners have been American- 
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ized, then to all intents and purposes they are on a parity 
with the American natives. Then, the only division is 
into men, women and minors. 

“In connection with the women and minors we have to 
study the special labor laws relating to the hours of work, 
and the class of work they are to perform, and the condi- 
tions under which their labor is to be performed. Having 
now established the problem in its elements, the supply of 
labor in the United States, the next function to tap that 
supply, to find the source of that supply, and these seem 
to be had by private solicitation, public solicitation, em- 
ployment bureaus and advertising. Advertising is in news- 
papers and in magazines; the solicitation is through corre- 
spondence and through our agents; employment bureaus 
may be of three types, private and commercial employment 
associations; the private non-commercial may be those of 
the individual employers, or of an association of employ- 
ers or of labor unions, or of charitable institutions. The 
publie labor bureaus may be divided into federal, state and 
municipal bureaus. That gives us the source of the labor 
supply. 

“Our next function is to select from those sources the 
laborers we want, and that selection is by examination and 
record. Examination is by interview and test, mental and 
physical; and record is on two lines, namely a man with 
experience in a given line of work, we want him for his 
character in other employment, that will be a guide to us. 
His experience we can learn from his previous employ- 
ers, or by trial, as in the case of a stenographer or a high- 
grade mechanic. The character from his previous employ- 
er, the recommendations he may bring, they will help a 
great deal. These elements complete the division of the 
labor supply. 

“The next step after the selection of the man for our 
employ, is to assign him to a job, and the assignment to the 
job is merely a part of the job of efficiency of labor for 
much depends upon assigning him to the right job, and 
watching lim on the job. After fitting the men to the job, 
we must differentiate between work conditions and work 
methods. We must first introduce them into working condi- 
tions by instructions that may be verbal or printed, in order 
that the workman may know when working hours com- 
mence and when they are over; when pay day occurs, how 
he is to be paid, who is his superior, and matters of tliat 
kind. We must introduce him to the ideals of the institu- 
tion, and the more pains we take at the beginning in intro- 
ducing him to the ideals of the institution the less future 
trouble there is. 

“As to the work methods, we must differentiate between 
skilled and unskilled labor. If he is a skilled laborer, 
then guides and occasional instructions as he proceeds with 
the work is all we ean do. If unskilled, we must consider 
whether he is an adult or a minor. If he is an adult, we 
ean give him instructions, lasting for weeks or months. If 
he is a minor, we can put him through regular training 
courses and an apprenticeship system. After we have in- 
troduced him into the work conditions, we must wateh him 
while he is at work, and that is done on two lines. First, 
the general supervision which every man gets while he is 
at work, and secondly, the keeping of records, such as 
records of attendance and habits while at work and what 
he performs. We want to know when he goes to work, and 





equitable basis, we take some of these profits and distrib- 
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his attitude toward the other workers and toward his su- 
periors; we want to know how well he performs, his quan- 
tity of work and what the quality of it is. We want to know 
his aceuracy and his speed, all to the end that we may pro- 
mote, demote, transfer or discharge the man. We promote 
by giving higher pay and transferring them to a higher 
position. We demote by lowering the pay and transferring 
them to a lower position. We transfer on either of the 
two conditions just outlined, or we discharge him. That 
seems to constitute the scope of efficiency under the general 
employment problem. 

“Where it reaclies the question of pay, it naturally con- 
nects with the third condition, that of remuneration. Now, 
remuneration of labor can be either along lines of wage, 
or supplemental wage. The wage can be for work per- 
formed, when it is piece work and its modifications, or by 
time spent, such as by the day, hour or week, or it may be 
a premium system, sometimes called a sliding-scale system, 
and this premium system is based on the time a man works 
in the performance of a piece of work, or on the work 
done within the given time allotted to him. And in either 
case the extra pay can be on a straight or differential basis. 
Under these come in the various systems of which you 
know, the Halsey system, the Taylor system, the Gantt 
system, and Harrington system, and other variations, all 
based on the time condition. 

“The supplemental wage method can be had by bonuses, 
pensions, insurance or profit sharing. The bonuses may 
be like a gift, at say Christmas time or New Years, in the 
will of the employer, to the amount he sees fit. It may as- 
sume the form of a paid vacation, a system which has been 
introduced in industrial establishments within the last few 
years to which I commend your attention. 

“Another form of supplemental wages is that applied 
in the pension system, after attaining a certain age. And 
still another form is that of insurance, such as a promise 

‘ life insurance after a certain number of years, or acci- 
dent insurance whenever an accident occurs and he is dis- 
abled on account of it, or insurance against unemployment, 
if due to the falling off of orders and production. And, 
finally, there is the profit-sharing. Now, a great deal can 
be said about profit-sharing. When it is all summed up, 
however, I venture to say this will be the conclusion: no 
profit-sharing system so far introduced seems to fill the 
bill except in particular cases, for a particular group of 
people, and not as a broad principle applicable to people 
generally. But every profit-sharing system so far inaugu- 
rated lias either the profits of the concern or the total pro- 
duction as its foundation, and the man is given his profit- 
share in cash or shares of stock or in certificates, in ac- 
cordance with the profits made by the concern, or the total 
production of the concern during a specified period. 

“While I have said that I do not believe any profit- 
sharing system has been worked out that it capable of broad 
application to industry, I am even more convinced that our 
chief effort to meet the growing unrest in industry must be 
found by an equitable system of profit-sharing, or some- 
thing akin to it. It is a desire to have a greater share of 
the profits resulting from his labor, which prompts the 
movement going on all over the world, where industry pre- 
vails, and we must meet it by some system whereby, on an 
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ute them to the workers according to the efforts they have 
made which contributed to these profits. I feel strongly on 
At the same time I. feel we do not know any- 


to my 


that point. 
thing about the subject as yet. These elements, 
mind, complete the problems of remuneration. 
“We come now to work conditions. On work conditions 
tliere are a number of elements which ean be cited, and | 
am giving the more important only, namely, the hours of 
labor, safety, sanitation, light, organization and work tools. 
“Under Hours of Labor we are concerned with the work 
period—how many hours by day and how many by night. 
We are concerned with overtime and holidays and with rest 
periods. Let me say a word about that: To my knowl- 
edge Germany introduced the rest periods in factories ten 
or eleven years ago. [ tried to induce some of the em- 
ployers at that time to introduce it here, but I did not find a 
friendly reception. In the last two years some very signifi- 
cant experiments have been made in England, and the re- 


Wher- 


port of the munition inspector is highly instructive. 
ever women are employed in the shops they find it best to 
give five or ten-minute recesses, in the forenoon and in the 
afternoon, either by letting them take their breath and sit 
up away from thie work or requiring them to get up and 
walk out of the department by one door and in by another. 
It breaks up the monotony of work, and the testimony of 
all is that the little loss of time is more than compensated 
for in the results. Now that we are introducing women into 
industry more and more, we hit the experience of foreign 
manufacturers and others who are dealing with the prob- 
lem. 

“Under ‘Safety, we must deal with safety of buildings, 
yard and waste, and the safety of tools and appliances. | 
onee took your time to speak on safety, and you were so 
good, or so charitable, as to give me a medal. 

“Now comes the question of personal hygiene. We are, 
I might almost say, an unclean people. We do not pay 
enough attention to ourselves. The tooth brush is a hardly 
known thing to many people, and yet modern medicine has 
learned to appreciate, in the last few years, that decayed 
teeth cause rheumatism, and render recovery from any ail- 
A boil on the leg will recover slower when a 
We teach our em- 


ment slower. 
man has decayed teeth in his mouth. 
ployees the value of the tooth brush, and also of well-known 
but little used methods of personal hygiene. In that way 
they will increase their health, increase our production, 
and sometimes decrease our expense account. 
“Organization is one of the important elements of work- 
ing conditions. That deals with authority, that is a scheme 
of organization as to foremen, superintendents and man- 
agers, to whom the man may have to go to report, and from 
These are vital to him 
in his happiness and working efficiency. And, finally, there 
Whether the concern 


whom he may expect advancement. 


is the labor policy of the concern. 
pays attention to the open shop, or whether it maintains a 
closed shop. .A closed shop may be closed against the union 
man or closed against the non-union man. 

“The policy of collective bargaining is also to be con- 
sidered. That does not always imply union recognition. It 
may be the agreement of tlie employer, either to bargain 
collectively with his union or non-union people, or through 
a shop committee and not through the union. 


“Now, the social conditions: The main features are 
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Under 


recreation, education, health and general welfare. 


recreation, come up indoor functions. Under educationa., 


come libraries, lectures, general or technical, and sewing 
classes for the girls, and the like, which the employer may 
And the health conditions refer to rest rooms, for 
women, and first aid rooms, hospitals, and so forth, and 
medical supervision of employees, to restaurants and lunch 
rooms. I have suggested co-operative buying and selling, 
and savings banks, and benefit associations, insurance plans, 
social clubs, maintained by the employees themselves, and 
sometimes by both the employers and the employees. 

“To what extent should we consider tlie labor problem 
in its entirety, and deal with it in each of its important 
phases, to the end that we may secure a low labor turn- 
over? Secondly, that we may secure a high productivity ;. 
and, thirdly, that we may reduce the economic efforts to a 
minimum, all this that we may have contentment among our 
working foree. If I am right in stating, as I did in the be- 
ginning, that work is the primary object of life, aside from 
the propagation of the species, then I claim the goal of life 
is to so organize it that it will redound to our own satisfac- 
tion and happiness, as well as for our fellow-workers, for 
only when a man is happy in his work—and he cannot be 


foster. 


happy in his work unless he is doing work which is suited to 
his environment and heredity—can he work to the best ad- 
vantage. The question is, will he produce the largest amount 
of work under given conditions; if so, the problem of re- 
duction of hours will more or less become a problem of 
economic consideration. So, the employment problem, 
growing out of the labor problem, is being studied with all 
that it means, so as to make labor more efficient, to put 
labor on a just and stimulating basis, the maintenance of 
work conditions which are conducive to the health and best 
efficiency of ‘the workers, and, finally, surrounding the la- 
borer with social conditions which will develop the inherent 
spirit of fair mindedness, the willingness to pull with 
others, and to obey the orders of those, who, for one reason 
or another, are in the scheme of things put before them. 
So, to surround the worker with such conditions, consti- 
tutes your responsibility and mine, both as manufacturers 
and as citizens; and if we do it with only a fair degree of 
satisfaction, we will find our reward in the productivity 
and in the satisfaction that it gives us to know ourselves 
that we are doing the job for which we are in this world, 
that we are doing for our employees what we are here to 
do by virtue of our better education or the more fortunate 
circumstances under which we have grown up.” 

In response to a question concerning attempts to bene- 
fit employees being received ungraciously, Chairman Alex- 
ander continued, “That is one of the discouraging elements 
in doing work for the benefit of employees. It grows partly 
out of ignorance, but I think still more out of suspicion. 
There is a great deal to be said on that point. I will not 
take the time to philosophize, either on the suspicion or the 
justification of it, or on methods of eliminating it. But I 
wish to take a long leap forward and say, merely as a 
thought slumbering in my mind, that before we get through 
with the right solution of profit sharing, we may have to 
introduce some form of participation of the employees in 
the management of the establishment. Do not be seared by 
this. It may seem radical. Suppose it is radical; what of 
it? If it is radieal and right, let us have it. If it is radical 
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and wrong, we do not want it. But because it is radical 
we should not be afraid of it. But, back in the working 
man’s mind, there is a feeling that unless he has a share 
in the management of the concern, any effort for the proper 
allocation of profits, or any movement in his interest, can- 
not be on a just basis. And I have a suspicion, that if he 
asks for participation in the management of the concern, 
that when he does it he does not want to determine what you 
should buy and how you should sell it, but he wants to de- 
termine the work conditions under which he should work, 
so this problem of participation in the management goes 
only to one phase of it. .I am not pronouncing judgment, 
but your question makes me throw out this thought, so that 
we may think in that direction.” 


Chairman Alexander then introduced Lewis Conant, one 
of his co-workers on the National Industrial Conference 
Board, to diseuss the question of the 


Hours of Labor. 


Mr. Conant said, in part: 

“T would like to say, first, instead of telling what it is 
The investigation is not 
The basic work day in 


about, two things that it is not. 
concerned with a basic work day. 
which overtime is permitted is essentially a wage problem 
and is distinct from the hours of work problem. Obviously, 
if a man should not work over eight hours a day or nine 
hours a day, on account of his health or a general public 
policy, it does not change the length of the working day 
by calling eight hours the standard day and calling one 
liour overtime. That, of course, is fundamental. I would 
like to make that clear. 

“This investigation is not in the nature of propaganda 
work to advocate any particular length of day. We are 
simply assembling the actual experience of manufacturers 
as we find it with different hours of work, whether 56 or 52 
or 50 or 48. 

“Coming to the problem itself, it divides itself easily 
into three main features: ; ' 

“1, The effect of the length of the work day on health’. 

“2. Its effect on output. 

“3. ‘The so-called citizenship or social factor; that is, 
regardless of the effect on output or on health, the right of 
the worker to a reasonable period of leisure for self-de- 
velopment, home life or recreation. 

“There is only time to touch on a few of the high spots 
in the few minutes that I am going to take. The health 
factor, the first, is of course fundamental. You must not 
break down your workers unreasonably. If society has to 
pay the cost in higher prices of commodities, then there is 
no escape from that. The question is, do hours of work 
affect thie health of workers, and to what extent? They 
must obviously affect it somewhat, but when we come to 
make an intensive study of the problem, it is exceedingly 
difficult to arrive at anything that is really satisfactory. 
There is only time to take a single case, and that is tuber- 
eulosis. From 20 to 30 per cent. of the total deaths, among 
industrial workers of say 15 years of age or more, in a 
great many industries, are due to tuberculosis, and if you 
take particular age groups which correspond more nearly 
to the active productive period of life, you get still higher 
That makes a rather bad showing on its face 
If you find 35 per cent. of deaths among 


percentages. 
for industry. 
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your workers are due to one single disease, there is a 
prima facie case apparently that industry is largely re- 
sponsible. 

“If you turn to another side of the problem, we find 
that Doctor Osler has said that tuberculosis is a house dis- 
ease, and the public health service, which is somewliat lib- 
eral in its views from the workers’ standpoint, at least, 
finds also that tubereulosis is a disease that has a direct 
bearing upon housing conditions. And in that connection I 
would like to cite one or two statisties from a Berlin study 
made some time ago, which showed that 40 per cent. of 
the cases of tuberculosis found in tliat city were among 
families living in only one room; 42 per cent. more were 
among families oceupying only two rooms, and only 6 per 
That 
shows at once that when you study the tuberculosis problem 


cent. among families occupying four rooms or more. 
you have got to go outside the industry. I do not wish to 
be understood as trying to absolve the industry from any 
share it bears of responsibility for this dread disease, but 
it is only part of the story. Is it the housing question? 
Is it the crowded bedroom? 
number of cases of tuberculosis bore a direct ratio to the 


Somebody has said that the 


number of inches that you raised your bedroom window at 
night. That is only generalization, and, like most generali- 
zations, is only partly true. But the statistics in New York 
and other large cities show clearly that there is a direct 
But is it 


the bedroom or is it the general standard of living, or does 


bearing between the home life and the disease. 


it come back to industry again in the form of a rather low 
wage, or, again, is it a case of racial inheritance? In this 
country we find that a great many races that have come 
across from Europe are much more disposed to tuberculo- 
sis than others. There, again, you have to take other fac- 
tors into consideration. 

“There is one other factor, and that is the factor of 
dust. It is of interest to cotton men. A great deal, has 
been said about thie effect of dust upon tuberculosis, and I 
think 20 years ago, if a man had gotten up before an 
audience like this and said that where you found dust you 
found tuberculosis, the statement would not have been se- 
riously challenged. But in the last few vears there appar- 
ently has been a considerable shifting of medical opinion 
on that subject and experts are differentiating between me- 
tallie dust, such, for instance, as you get in marble cutting 
or in the gold mining in South Africa, and the softer dust 
in textile mills. I am inelined to think myself, from what 
I have studied, that the dust in textile mills does have some 
bearing upon the tuberculosis problem, but I am by no 
means sure just how extensive an influence it does have. 

“In this connection, I am sorry to say we have not re- 
liable data as yet for the textile industry. The Public 
Health Service made a rather intensive study of workers 
in various industries in Cincinnati and in connecton with 
the boot and shoe industry they came to the conclusion that 
the workers in the so-called dusty processes, of which there 
are many in boot and shoe making, such as edge trimming 
and skiving, were apparently no more disposed to tuber- 
culosis than others. I pass that up for what it is worth. 
As a result of an intensive study of 204 cases of tubercu- 
losis in this Cineinnati investigation, they reached the gen- 
eral conclusion that occupation per se is a relatively unim- 


portant factor. 
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“Now I come to the second factor, the effect on output. 
Here we have an immense amount of literature and very 
little real information, it seems to me.” 

Mr. Conant then cited a number of examples and re- 
ferred to the cotton industry report, a resume of which was 
published in the April number of Corron. 

Cliairman Alexander then introduced Dr. Tucker, who 
discussed industrial conditions and sickness. 

Adjournment was then taken. 

The Banquet. 

On Thursday evening at 7:30 a banquet was held in 
the Grand Ballroom, under the auspices of the National 
Stuart 
W. Cramer was toastmaster and introduced as speakers 
Hon. Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy; General J. 
P. H. Claudon, of the Frenecli High Commission, and M. 
Pollett, Textile Manager for the French High Commission. 


Secretary Daniels inspired his hearers to a high pitch 


Council, with an attendance of more than 900 men. 


fervor and was enthusiastically applauded. 
Associated 


of patriotic 
His 
Press and was printed in all the daily papers the sueceed- 
ing day; it therefore needs no repetition here. However, 
it is of interest to note that $302,000 in Liberty Bonds were 


address was immediately given to the 


subscribed for at the banquet. 
Friday Morning Session. 

The morning session on Friday was called to order at 
10 o’clock by President Bemis, who called for members of 
the National Association to come forward, while Mr. Dan- 
ker presented the association medal for the best contribu- 
tion to the literature of tlie textile industry. This medal 
was presented to John A. Stevens for his paper on the 
“Evolution of the Steam Turbine.” 

At 10:20 President Bemis relinquished the gavel to 
President Callaway, who called the joint meeting to order 
for a diseuss‘on of 

War Problems in Industry. 

The first speaker introduced was Charles H. Sabin, 
President of the Guaranty Trust Co., of New York, who 
spoke on the subject of “Adjusting Industry to the Strain 
of War Finance,” and said, in part: 

“The mackinery of democracy is not easily adapted to 
war. It is essentially designéd to promote the pursuits of 
peace, and, therefore, when called upon suddenly to defend 
itself against the attack of an aggressive enemy, it ipva- 
riably proves inadequate until radical readjustments have 
been effected. That has been the history of all democra- 
cies, and ours certainly is no exception to the rule. 

“We are now in the tliroes of such a period of revolu- 
tionary trarsnicn: the greatest in our hist ry. Upon the 
suecessfui accomplishment of the attenJeant readjustments 
depend not only the outeome of the issue in balance upon 
European battlefields, but also the preservation of our own 
economic and political independence. We must not forget 
that vital fact for one moment. 

“To meet the issues of the hour, not only must industry 
be adjusted to meet the strain of war finance, but finance 
must make many adjustments to meet the strain of war in- 
dustry. A mutual burden and responsibility, consequently, 
lie upon ths business man and tlie financier. 

“There is growing in the land a fighting spirit, deep- 
seated and fervent—a spirit born of the realization that 


Germany is controlled by militaristic plunderers, who, in 
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their madness, are stretching forth their murderous hand 
to erush the weak and the strong alike, in an over-reaching 
ambition for world domination. That spirit should inspire 
us to complete the great task we have undertaken. It must 
energize the whole nation to new resolution, productivity 
and creative power, the equal of which the world has never 
before known. 

“The need for such a spirit is accentuated daily by the 
cumulative evidence that this war will be won by the side 
which’ not only ean mobilize the largest and most effective 
fighting forces, but also can marshal the greatest amount 
of munitions and war supplies. 

“More than in any previous war, it is essential that the 
productive capacity of the country be mobilized as nearly 


as possible for war purposes. The great struggle is being 


fought in the foundry, in the steel mill, in the textile mill, 
in the shipyard, and in the various industries furnishing 


material and supplies to be used by the army. 

“From the outbreak of the European war in 1914 to 
our own declaration of war, our industrial situation under- 
went a great change. We were the one, big, free neutral 
market in which munitions and other products could be 
bought, and those who were able to come and get our goods 
eagerly did so. They entered our market with an insistent 
buying demand, backed by a vast purchasing power. 

“Tn view of the fact that we were a neutral nation, 
and there was no necessity for us to discriminate between 
war essentials and non-essentials, an important increase 
took place in the development of industries defined as non- 
essentials. The prosperity which the first three years of 
the war brought to this country and the resulting activity 
in practically all industries necessarily increased the de- 
mand for all kinds of commodities. 

“The fact that our declaration of war came in the midst 
of such an unrestricted industrial boom has made the prob- 
lem of readjusting our industries to war conditions all the 
more difficult. If we had entered the conflict at the time 
of industrial depression in which there was considerable 
unemployment, and in which industries manufacturing lux- 
uries had been running ‘with decreased output, the read- 
justment to war conditions would have been much simpler, 
beeause such surplus productive capacity could have been 
utilized directly in the production of commodities for war 
uses without impairing existing industry. 

“The business outlook during the first seven monthis pre- 
ceeding the outbreak of the European war was as uncertain 
in the United States as it was abroad. Enterprise was at a 
low ebb and all the principal branches of business were 
depressed. This general condition was clearly indicated 
by the federal census of manufactures in 1914. 

“Before the end of the winter a tendency toward more 
favorable conditions became Great Britain, 
France, Russia and Italy began to purchase from us war 
and industrial supplies of all kinds. Under these influences, 
during the first half of 1915, the industries directly affected 
by war orders began to expand, and by the third quarter 
of the year the demand for all commodities was on such a 
scale that every line of industrial enterprise was stimu- 
lated. Domestic trade became very active, and foreign 
trade reached heretofore unknown proportions. 


“There are extremists who would have our whole indus- 
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trial life centered upon the production of war products to 
the practical exclusion of all else.’ For the serious student 
of American industry and finance, it is clear that this ex- 
treme is just as dangerous, if followed to a logical conelu- 
sion, as its opposite, namely, “business as usual.” The 
adjusting of industry to war must not be so sweeping that 
the general organization for production will be destroyed. 

“How shall we draw the line? The problem of econ- 
omy for the nation is very-much the same.as for the indi- 
vidual. It is the problem of choosing the more important 
to the exclusion of the less important things; not that the 
less important things, in themselves, are undesirable, but 
merely that they are less essential than other things. The 
number of industries, however, whose products are abso- 
lutely useless or non-essential is very limited. Drastie ac- 
tion might indeed definitely impair the country’s abilities to 
produce essentials, fof the factors of industry are interde- 
pendent. 

“Let me emphasize that we must go slowly in the matter 
of suppressing what may be termed relatively non-essential 
industries. Our position after the war, as a great industrial 
nation and as a leader in finance and trade, makes it im- 
perative that our manufacturing and industrial progress, at 
least from the standpoint of organization, should not be 
halted for the period of the war. We must so adjust indus- 
try that we will be able to maintain present organizations, 
and, if possible, adapt them to producing products which 
ean be utilized for war purposes. 

“Unquestionably one of the most vital readjustments 
which we must make is that between labor and capital. 
New elements, such as the employment of women, the dilu- 
tion of labor and changed living conditions, must all be 
reckoned with, 

“In the first six months of our participation in the 
war, it has been estimated, there was a loss through strikes 
of more than six million hours’ work in more than a thou- 
sand establishments, and the record of labor disturbances 
has been almost continuous. 

“But we should remember that there are no union hours 
in the trenches, there is no tive and a half pay for over- 
time on the firing line, no strikes, no threats of strikes, no 
lockouts, no question of open or closed shop, no profiteer- 
ing by capital or labor—only complete devotion to a su- 
preme duty, and sublime sacrifices, that you and I and those 
who are dear to us may be free of the mailed fist of au- 
toeracy. 

“Tf we are to win this war, both labor and capital 
must join the union of the nation—the only union that 
now should be considered. 

“While the winning of the war may make it impera- 
tive for us to use autocracy’s weapons in fighting autocracy, 
we must take every precaution to preserve as much as pos- 
sible of the machinery and spirit of democracy. In order 
to accomplish that there should be as little governmental 
interference and regulation as the exigencies of the present 
erisis permit. 

“The policy of the Government in the regulation of 
business is an important one in its influence upon business 
confidence. What is needed is a more constructive attitude 
toward business on the part of the Government if our pro- 
ductive capacity is to be increased to its maximum and the 


general spirit and confidence of industry improved. If the 
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Government maintains a policy of regulation of commodity 
prices and direct management of certain important indus- 
tries, it will be necessary for the Government to reassure 
leaders of industry and the creditors of industry, by mak- 
ing reasonable allowances in the way of margin of profits. 

“Leaders of industry and finance during this period of 
expansion and readjustment of industry to war needs have 
had constantly in mind the adjustment that must take place 
on the return of peace. During the period of the war, witb 
expanding credit and extended buying power of the Gov- 
ernment, it is relatively easy to get a further expansion 
of the credit structure for industry, and so long as war or- 
ders are coming in, there is no fear of the collapse of this 
eredit structure. 

“After the war will come the more serious period of 
adjustment, and on the way in which our financial and in- 
dustrial leaders handle this problem will depend the suc- 
cessful liquidating of our present credit extensions. The 
countries that are on a depreciated paper basis today will 
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not be in a hurry to resumé specie payments, consequently 
they will not be borrowing our gold. They will prefer to 
borrow commodities which will be used for the development 
of their natural resources, and to restore normal conditions. 
Our large stock of gold, which is now in excess of $3,000,- 
000,000, will, on the liquidation of our present war credit 
structure, in the main, remain with us, and will be used as 
the basis for the extension of credit. 

“Tt will be necessary for us to conserve our strength 
by every wise precaution we can devise. Chief among ihese 
measures is likely to be that of an adequate protective tar- 
iff. I have always been theoretically a ‘free-trader,’ but 
the competitive conditions which peace is certain to bring 
will be so different from those that exist in ordinary peace 
times that I am convinced we shall have to put up protec- 
tive bars, as will every other belligerent nation, rather than 
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Two AssocraTions, Hetp UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF AMERICAN COT- 


TON MANUFACTURERS. 


lower them, in international trade. So, the tariff is bound 
to be one of the big issues after the war. 


“We 


the tariff, as we have in the past, 


will never again be able, however, to rely upon 
for the bulk of our rev- 
enue. It is considered doubtful if we shall be able to raise 
by this means more than a fifth of the money we shall need 
to run the Government economically. The unprecedented 
costs of this war will extend over a protracted period and 
our expenditures will doubtless be two or three times as 
large as they were in ante-bellum days, and heavy tax 


burdens must be borne. 


“Obviously, therefore, we shall have to revise our tariff 


schedules in many respects not only for protective reasons, 
but to increase our means for meeting the bills of war and 
the prospective greatly increased expenditures of peace. 
“Until war is ended, however, we must constantly keep 
in mind that the decisive factor of victory is in our hands. 
England and France will struggle on until America is able 
to put her strength into the conflict, but 
our full power effective at the earliest possible moment, if 


we must make 


we are to keep the war on the other side of the Atlantie. 


“We have many soldiers in France, some fighting va- 
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NEARLY . 


4 THOUSAND MEN CONNECTED WITH THE INDUSTRY 


WERE SEATED AT THESE ‘TABLES IN THE GRAND BALL- 


ROOM OF THE BILTMORE HOTEL. 


liantly at the front.' A million, it is promised, will be in 
But that is not enough. 


A united 


Europe before the end of the year. 
Something more than a great army is necessary. 
nation, stripped free of prejudices, with an eve single to its 
duty and opportunity, must bend every effort to the task 
before it. 

“The pivotal action of the great struggle is at its height. 
The eritical period of the world war has come. This, in 
fact, is the most erucial hour of all history. Its impor- 


tanee cannot be exaggerated. Not only is the British army 


standing heroically with its back to the wall, but all the 


Allies and the United States are standing in exactly the 
same position, sharing precisely the same grave responsi- 
bility, facing identically the same vital issue of victory or 


defeat. 
“Tt is high time for us to meet this issue frankly, in 
all its grim reality, fully conscious of its life-and-death im- 


port. It is time for us to appreciate the imperative need 


for putting patriotism into business, and of putting busi- 
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ness into patriotism. It is time for us to understand with 
Kipling that: 
“<Tt ain’t the guns nor armament, 
Nor funds that they can pay, 
But the close co-operation that makes them win 
the day, 
It ain’t the individuals, nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlastin’ team-work 
Of every bloomin’ soul.’” 
The next paper on the program was by William But- 
terworth, of Moline, Ill., on “Co-ordinating Our Industries 
for War Work.” Mr. 


work accomplished by national organizations and war serv- 


Butterworth outlined some of the 
ice committees, and illustrated the tendency in Washington 
to “pass the buck” on every oceasion possible. 

Next on the program was an address by B. F. Harris, 
of Champaign, IIl., on “The Business Man and 

Some of the Problems 
of Today and Tomorrow.” Mr. Harris said, in part: 

“T am going to speak to you very plainly. I wish I 
could speak to you without any notes. I sent a paper, at 
the request of the Secretary, some six weeks ago, and the 
time is passing so rapidly that if I should attempt to talk 
to you on this subject without keeping to my notes we 
would both be disappointed, and so I will confine myself 
to my manuscript and split it fifty-fifty—so that I may not 
occupy too much of your time. 

“This is a war so democratic, so personal; a war which 
we have to fight and pay for, and fight to see that it is 
fought in virile fashion; it is so much your war and my 
war, that it is impossible for any of us to withhold, and 
we must not withhold any suggestion or constructive eriti- 
cism such as should be invited and welcomed. 

“We cannot be neutral in thought or derelict in duty— 
sucli policy dishonors us, and we justly pay the price; we 
eannot stand behind what is behind; we cannot be dumb, 
when our conscience and our country e¢all for a strict ac- 
eountability. We are face to face with the question: ‘What 
is our goal—private gain or social well-being and national 
strength and eternal life?’ 
desperate, portentous present 


sut—only the living, 


and the days to.come conzern us now, for—unless the great- 
er and eternal forces fighting for us; greater than our own 
and our allies’ armies—work together earlier and more ef- 
fectively than we do, or than we dare hope, we face two or 
many years of war, for we would not tolerate an infamous 
‘peace without victory,’ and peace cannot be made with a 
serpent, nor treaties signed with a wild beast. We mus! 
prepare in soul and body. 

“The world eannot live with, nor permit the intolerable, 
perfidious Prussian breed to spread its spawn; the obses- 
sions of the German nation must be obliterated and it must 
be re-born. 

“Within twelve months the greatest empire in the world 
has been ruined, the prey of those within as well as without 
—and it fell from internal weakness. German autocrat and 
Russian bolsheviki effect as 
over the torn bodies of republicans on the western front. 


communist in allies, drive 
Under their dispensation, democracy would die diseredited, 
dismissed from the minds of men because it could not with- 
stand the Hun. 

“For the very safety and life of the nation, publie opin- 
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ion must be directed to the fundamentals involved now and 
hereafter. Months ago it was our clear duty to tear out by 
the roots all disloyalty and bolshevism under our flag. Fo, 
shame—that we have yet to hear the report from the first 
firing squad. 

“The country is not aroused; is not efficient, largely 
because of the psychology of its leadership, if it is leader- 
ship? We have been weak, like Kerensky, in dealing with 
facts and traitors; we have trifled like Trotsky with diplo- 
mats and our national life, exhibiting, meanwhile, a discon- 
eerting and damning pacifist taint that ‘thanks God that we 
were wholly unprepared.’ 

“This hour we stand, and for some months have hesi- 
tated at the ecross-roads. The road to the right leads to 
victory at arms through industrial co-ordination and con- 
road to the left 


through procrastination ‘and pussy-footing. 


servation; the meets military failure 

“Anything that halts or hinders the utmost volume of 
production and business, even in the least, without a cor- 
responding gain to the government, is fatal—now that the 
nation’s needs multiply beyond capacity. We need, not so 
much more money as more production, more goods, more 
raw material, more labor power. 

“There are ruthless groups among employers as well as 
among employees, and it is time to spot them, for they 
represent neither their class nor the cause. Every strike on 
war work is a erime and henceforth such traitors should 
be brought to book—likewise all profiteers. 

“The President’s labor commission, reporting after we 
were eleven stated: ‘We have failed in 
the full and wise use and wise direction of our labor sup- 


months at war, 
ply, falsely called ‘labor shortage,’ because we have failed 
to establish a vigorous and competent system of labor dis- 
tribution. Who is the responsible ‘we’ that has ‘failed’? 

“The report urges unionism and collective bargaining as 
a necessary pre-requisite to efficiency. Did our boys, who 
offered their lives, ask or bargain as a necessary prerequi- 
site? 

“That labor report continues: When assured of sound 
labor conditions and effective means for the just redress of 
grievances tliat may arise, labor in its turn should surrender 


all practices which tend to restrict maximum efficiency. 


There you have it; labor first—the government afterward, 
though democracy calls for the first turn from the citizen. 


“Mr. Gompers makes a poor return to the public for the 
President’s great friendship. If he believes, as he says, 
that labor has most at stake in this war (though that very 
phrase makes the impossible separation of union labor from 
all the rest of us, for all, not part of us, have all as well as 
most at stake), then he should realize and act on the fact 
that the salvation of organized labor, or corporate or pri- 
vate interest, in absolutely swallowed up and lost sight of 
in the salvation of the nation. 

“T believe the rank and file of labor and our citizenship 
generally has the patriotism and fortitude to go farther and 
faster—in effort and sacrifice to speed up and win this war, 
than our politieal and labor leaders have the moral and po- 
litical courage and sagacity to direct. 

“The president of the National Boilermakers’ Union, 
James McConnell, urged his men not to stand behind the 


President, but to stand behind themselves by demanding 
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wage increases, not of cents, but of dollars, and this is in 
line with similar statements from several labor leaders. 

“By contrast, John H. Walker, president of the Il- 
linois Federation of Labor, says: This is the biggest thing 
that has ever come into the lives of the human race, and 
You’d better look at the 


You are a patriot 


we cannot afford to temporize. 
thing clear-eyed and do your full duty. 
if you do everything that lies in your power to do, and to 
the extent you don’t do that, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, you are betraying your own nation, and you are 
betraying the cause that every decent man in the world is 
fighting for. It don’t make any difference who it is that 
takes the wrong position—the unjust position back home 
here; it doesn’t make any difference which side that man is 
on, if by reason of his taking an unfair position an inter- 
ruption of industry takes place and supplies fail to reacli 
there, or if a man of responsible position takes that unfair 
position, he dips his hands in the life blood of the men in 
the trenches who are fighting for him now, and that applies 
to the employer and it applies to the worker, the profes- 
sional man, and commercial man, everyone alike. 

“No nation is thie sole arbiter of its destiny—no more is 
any individual—and it is in the contrary belief that the 
pacifists, many socialists and many economists fall down. 
We must realize now what we have failed to realize in re- 
cent years—that the world is our neighbor. 

“Through the submarine menace we are forced into 
building a merchant marine that we had not the foresight 
The foreign trade we 
were developing in the face of our own uneconomic legisla- 
tion was all dependent on foreign bottoms—as we learned 
from the drastic results, particularly in the early days of 


to project for our own trade needs. 


the war. 

“This great industrial development and foreign trade is 
causing us to put more labor into our exports; making us a 
nation less of laborers and more of mechanies and master- 
minds. We are shipping less of our raw products, such as 
cotton and copper, for the labor of other nations to finish. 
So we keep more dollars at home, increasing our per capita 
consumption and wealth amazingly. 

“T am satisfied that when the reconstruction 
comes we will be less than ever disposed toward public 
ownership—but there will be better, more extensive and in- 
telligent regulation to the benefit of all concerned. 

“We do not want socialisitie or paternalistic tendencies, 


period 


but we want efficiency from, by and to the well being for all. 

“We must tolerate no interference, by unionization or 
otherwise, with government service or personnel. 

“The war has emphasized what we did not fully appre- 
ciate in peace—that is, that transportation is the very big- 
gest problem, and the solvent of many of our problems in 
peace and war. 

“Government operation of the railroads will never get 
such efficiency, sucli low cost to the publie for freight and 
passenger service, as corporate ownership; but, it is now 
demonstrating the economic necessity for any number of 
methods that heretofore were forbidden the roads, but here- 
after must be permitted under proper regulation. In the 
gigantic packing industry, recent government investigations 
show that the entire manufacturing cost to the distributor 
is only .53 cents per pound, a remarkable techinical accom- 


plishment. This is typical of most large industries. 
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‘Before peace comes, we must provide greatly enlarged 
powers to federally incorporate, supervise and regulate 
our great railroad systems through our Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Surveys they have or can easily ob- 
tain; needs that the war has demonstrated and wherein 
their tracks and terminals and facilities must be greatly en- 
larged, are readily to be determined, and it must be brought 
within the power of the Commission to see that these en- 
largements are provided for and made in advance of our 
needs, otherwise they are a limiting factor in our develop- 
ment. 

“Inasmuch as eapital is, and properly, placed within 
the control of such a Commission; and inasmuch as labor is 
getting more than 50 per cent. of the gross railway income, 
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and is so large a factor in the cost and operation, it, too, 
should be placed in the hiands of the Commission. 

“Then, when an honest dollar for dollar investment 
is made in the extensions and facilities that the people of 
this country need and demand from their railroads, and 
equally honest dollars are paid to capable railroad men, 
dollar for dollar, for good service well rendered—then, and 
then only, will it be possible and practical to get the unin- 
terrupted results that we want, and by fixing a labor wage 
equal to American requirements, be able finally to fix the 
proper return to which capital is entitled on its actual and 
required investment. 

“We must work out new ideas for the regulation of in- 
ternational property relations. A great spirit of interna- 
tionalism after the war is all right enough, but not detract- 
ing from or at the expense or neglect of an intensified 
American nationalism. Why permit alien ownership? Why 
permit foreigners to own lands, mines, factories, wharves 
and whatnot, increasing thereby their advantage over our 
own trade? 

“We are paying a bitter price for our wide-open policy 
to all comers, and peaceful penetration should come to an 


end. There is patriotic, political and economie room for 
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only one kind of citizenship in America—American citizen- 


ship-—and that a pre-requisite for ownership. 
“Nor shall we stop here. Foreign languages must come 
under control—the subject matter and the teacher as well. 
We want no German-American, nor any kind of hyphen- 
ated alliances. We want no statues greeting us in Wash- 
ington or elsewhere—as that of Frederick the Great—or of 
other foreigners whose lives and teachings are not in har- 
mony with American ideals. 

“Hereafter we should tolerate the candidacy of no man 
or woman, on any ticket, of any party, for any office, where 
the appeal is made to any race or nationality other than 
American. 

“One fundamental fact, that too many forget, is that 


schools are instruments of the state, by which and 


the 
through which the state may be preserved. We must teach 
this body of future citizens, in the unequivocal and virile 
terms of democracy and Americanism, the duty of uphold- 
ing the honest, the skillful and the intelligent—that the 
state may render to the poorest and meanest its fullest ben- 
efit and protection. In such an atmosphere disloyalty could 
not exist. 

“Tliere are two kinds of capital in this world—one we 
eall prosperity, such as lands, machinery, stocks or bonds, 
most of which we have marvelously multiplied and devel- 
oped. 

“The other capital 
bodies, brains and latent abilities of the people. 
great undeveloped, misunderstood and unappreciated capi- 
tal—yet, developed to its normal efficiency, it would, in pal- 
try dumb dollars, exceed five times the total value of all our 
This great resource, educated to the last 


is human capital—the character, 
This is our 


other resources. 
man and woman, to useful citizenship, trained and efficient, 
would cause such a reaction in this nation as would bring 
our goal—the completion of our democracy into sight. 
“America has a hard but nation-making road to travel 
before the only peace that we will sign is concluded. Un- 
til then we have voice and ears, soul and body, only for our 


boys and our cause; only to fight the enemy at home and at 


the front; only to feed ourselves and our allies; only to 
further the morale of all. As we keep the home fires burn- 
ing, to kindle into warmth and weleome and work when 
the boys come home, so will we plan, and work, and pray 
for the new era in the new America—with one language, 
one flag, one country, one God.” 

At the close of Mr. Harris’ address, President Calla- 
way Arthur R. Marsh, of New York, as the 
next speaker who was to diseuss the nation’s duty in the 

Quantity Production of Essentials. 

Mr. Marsli said, in part: 

“What we want more than anything else is to get away 
too theoretical, and come 


introdueed 


from that which is too large or 
down to a definite, determinate plane, be specific so that we 
shall understand clearly what we are to do, and then we 
should attend to it instead of talking about it. There has 
been too much disposition to look at the tasks of prepar- 
ing the nation for the war, not as a specific task, but as a 
theoretical task. This is particularly true in those things 
having to do with the credit side of the war. 

“In dealing with the credit of the United States our 


college professors and publicists and Secretary MeAdoo 
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have been altogether too much inclined to do what our Ord- 
nance Department has done, refused to accept the machines 
that exist, and put them away and experiment until we ear 
get something better; though we know there are machin 
guns which will kill Germans by the hundreds of thousands, 
yet we wait until we can get a better machine gun than any 
one else, whicli we may have in the far distant future. 
Though we know the United States can afford, not five 
billions or ten billions of money, but fifty billions of money 
to the Government to carry on this war, we spend our time 
discussing whether it should come from taxation, bond 
issues or whether the buyers of bonds should buy them out 
of their savings, whiether they should buy them from bor- 
rowing on the property which they possess, and so on and 
so on—and so on. 

“But, passing from these general considerations to more 
particular ones, the question of credit, of war eredit, is not 
only a question of the Government and of its obtaining the 
wherewithal to conduct the war; it is also the question of 
the reflected effects of the Government’s credit operation 
upon industry, upon the economic wealth of the country, 
upon the economie prosperity or lack of prosperity of the 
country, not only during the war, but after the war. And 
it is upon these aspects of credit, rather than upon the 
larger one, that I would dwell for a moment. When this 
war is concluded we are going to have a situation the like 
of which lias never existed before in the world. We are 
going to have the greatest industrial and commercial nations 
in the world with war debts amounting to from thirty up 
to possibly fifty per cent. of their entire national wealth. 

“Now, some extremely important effects are sure to flow 
from this credit situation of the great nations of the world, 
effects which will be felt by you in industry, and which will 
be felt by every man, woman and child in every one of these 
countries. One of the most important of these effects will 
be the inevitable rise, and a severe rise, in the interest rate. 
After this war is over you must all caleulate on paying rates 
of interest for borrowed money, the like of which you have 
never known, and the reason for this inevitable rise in the 
interest rate is that the liquid capital of all the nations en- 
gaged in the war will be mobilized in war loans, war loan 
bonds, and can be gotten out for use only by selling thie 
bonds or by borrowing upon them. The selling of the bonds 
will certainly depress their market price, which automati- 
eally will inerease the interest rate which the buyer of them 
obtains. And we may be sure that for many vears after 
the war the standard of the current rate of interest will 
be the rate of interest which a buyer of government bonds 
ean obtain. That in itself is going to be a totally new sit- 
uation. 

“Here in the United States, for example, before this 
along, the the United 


States Government had to pay on its bonds was of no ac- 


war came rate of interest which 
count, of no consequence, whatever, in connection with the 
general interest rate. The bonds of the United States Gov- 
ernment were in so small a percentage in comparison with 
the total wealth of the country, and they had so particular 
an advantage for banking institutions, that the interest rate 
The United 


one per 


on them was of no aecount—it did not matter. 
States Government floated bonds at 
cent., as well as at two or three or three and a half per cent. 
There would have been buyers for all the 


eould have 


before the war. 
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Government cared to sell at the merest nominal rate of in- 
terest. That, however, will not be the case any longer. The 
volume of bonds the Government has already sold is so 
great as to bring the borrowing of the United States into 
the general field of borrowing investment capital. 

“We have seen a 3% per cent Government War Loan 
Bond go 
Loan Bond go to discount; we shall see a 414 per cent. War 


to a discount; we have seen a 4 per cent. War 


Loan Bond go to a discount, because those rates represent 
what investment capital in the United States normally and 
entirely brings in the market. We know that from the fact 
thiat the average return of all the assets of the life insur- 
ance companies of the United States, for 25 years, before 
the war, never fell below 41% per cent., and that in 1915 
and 1916 it has risen to 4.8 per cent. and 4.9 per cent. With 
nearly six billion of investments, the life insurance com- 
panies in 1916 earned approximately 4.9 per cent. on 
their assets. In other words, we have there an indisputable 
indication of the market worth of investment and capital 
on a large seale in the United States. 

“After the war is over, we shall have unquestionably, 
and particularly will this be the case if the war lasts long, 
great quantities of Government bonds offered for sale by 
people who have tied up their liquid capital, under the 
motives of patriotism. That process is going to be much 
more severely felt in Great Britain, in France and in Ger- 
many above all, than in the United States, because in those 
countries the locking up of liquid capital has been much 
greater than it could possibly be in this country. But it 
will be felt in this country, and I hardly need to point out 
that after the offer for sale of very large quantities of 
German Government securities, and of French Government 
securities and of British Government securities and of 
Italian Government securities and of American Government 
securities, all at the same time, in all of the markets of the 
world, for the purpose of getting liquid capital back into 
industry, and into commerce, will necessarily depress the 
prices of the securities and thus automatically raise the rate 
of interest. 

“Another thing which will certainly raise the rate of 
interest, and also the nominal rate of profit, is the severe 
taxation which we are bound to have after the war. There 
is no earthly way in which taxation, except the taxation of 
land, can be prevented from making itself felt for the 
community as a whole. In other words, there is no way in 
which taxation ean be prevented from being passed on, as 
the saying of the economist is, to the general public. It 
was, for example, an absolute certainty that the introduc- 
tion of the income tax and the excess profits tax laws in 
the United States would result in a very severe decline in 
the market value of securities. 

“The capital value will decline, the yield will increase. 
Productive properties, cotton mills the same thing, capital 
value will decline, the margin of profit or return will widen, 
it will go on automatically in every direction, despite whit 
There is no Government which ean prevent 
up to take 


may be done. 
its being done. The prices of service will go 
eare of the new taxation, and to meet the new rate of in- 
terest. All throughout industry, then, you must count on 


this phenomena as coming to pass immediately after, or 


even before the war comes to a close. 
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“T have said already that one of the problems of a credit 


character which the war would bring and has already 


brought about in the European countries, is the tying up of 
the liquid capital of the countries in the form of Govern- 
ment Bonds, Government obligations. In the United States 
we hardly know to what degree and extent this has gone in 
the countries abroad. We do know and generally realize 
that in Germany there is not a single going merchant, and 


there is not a single going mill that has as much as one 


pfennig of free capital at this moment. Not one. Every 
cotton merchant and every cotton mill in Germany has as 
its capital nothing but German Government Bonds; and 


that is generally true of the business and the industry of 


Germany. It is very largely true of the entire business of 
France and of Great Britain. We have not yet come to that, 
but we do not know what it is going to be like, and we 
have got to come to it if this war is to last, as the military 
men say it will last, and if we have to finance our own oper- 
ations and the operations of the Allies, to the successful ter- 
mination of the war, it is perfectly possible, therefore, that 
before this war is over, not one of you gentlemen here will 
have anything left in the way of liquid capital in your busi- 
ness; that all you will Have will be Government Bonds. 
That will introduce a set of problems for you which will 
certainly give you a good deal to think about. 

“You will have to buy raw material to run your indus- 
tries. Well, what is a Southern cotton farmer to say when 
you say that you want his fifteen bales of cotton, and will 
give him a Government Bond for it? Nothing doing; he 
does not want the Government Bond; he wants cash.. What 
will you say if the man next ahead of you, the dry goods 
jobber, says that he would like to take the product of your 
mill, but you must understand he only has Government 
Bonds to pay for the product of your mill? That won’t 
do. There must be something done about that. That will 
be the situation all through, in every country in the world, 
that is in this war; and it will be particularly difficult in 
connection with all foreign trade. We all know that the 
Germans at this moment are at their wits’ end to know how 
they will get any cotton to spin when the war is over. They 
are now gathering up United States currency, one dollar 
and five-dollar bills and fifty-cent pieces throughout Europe 
so they ean buy cotton wlien the war is over. They do not 
know how they are going to do it. They are willing to 
make all kinds of sacrifices to get some cash which we will 
take, for they do not expect us to sell them cotton and take 
German Imperial Government Bonds for it. They do not 
expect that. I do not think that we shall, either. 

“Now, here is a credit problem which has been very little 
discussed as vet, but which is going to be of tremendous im- 
Tt is one about which there should be much more 


portance. 
Of course it is perfectly idle to 


diseussion than there is. 
say that we will go about using Government Bonds to pass 


from hand to hand and to pay debts. That eannot be done. 


It is absurd and there is no use talking about it, except to 
consider the posture of affairs. What we must think of is 
how to produce a sufficient amount of real liquid capital to 
enable our industries and our businesses to go on as 
thongh the business which they had in the past were not 
locked up in Government Bonds. Gentlemen, it is in that 
connection that the process of making commodities liquid 


capital through acceptanes that I would like to speak. 
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“What is to be done, unquestionably, is to provide the 


liquid capital, not out of past accumulations, but out of 


the current production of the country, turned into terms of 
sash. That process, of course, can be accomplished to a 
considerable extent, to an important extent, by our old 
method of borrowing against the commodity that grows 
out of the ground or is dug out of the mine, and leaving 
part of that in storage, we borrow on it, and thus make a 
bank deposit, using the bank deposit to pay all along the 
line, to pay with it the cost of the material which we want, 
and so on. But that process after this war will be too 
clumsy and inelastic to suit our purpose. The time has 
come when as a war necessity something must be done to 
liquify from a eredit point of view our commodities as we 
produce them, and to liquify them practically to the full 
We debts 


among ourselves after this war is over, not with pre-existing 


volume of their production. have got to pay 
liquid eapital, but with new capital which is really cotton, 
which is really wheat, which is really corn, that have grown 
new, the coming into being this year, so they are free and 
not plastered with a debt. 

‘Bear that in mind, and the only free things we will 
have are those brought into being after the war is over, and 
those things must be the basis for our credit operations and 
our cash operations, too, for that matter. It is because 
of this necessity that those of us who give attention to these 
matters are so desirous that the trade acceptance method of 
doing business, which, reduced to its ultimate terms, is a 
method of liquifying, in a eredit sense, commodities as 
they are produced, be adopted. It is for that reason we are 
so eager with the trade acceptance, and the bank accept- 
ance should be made the basis of our financial operations 
in this country in connection with industry and commerce. 

“Now, only one word more, and that is a word about 
the question of prices in connection with the question of 
It has been suggested here that no one is in favor 
There is certainly no 


credit. 
of governmental control of prices. 
one who studies the economies of industries and trade who 
ean fail to be very fearful of the ultimate consequences of 
governmental control of prices. The important effect of 
the governmental control of prices is of course the reduc- 
tion of production. That is inevitable, because govern- 
mental control of prices can by no possibility take into ac- 
eount that principle which we economists know as controll- 
ing in the last resources, namely, that the proper price for 
every commodity is exactly the same as the cost of produe- 
ing that portion of the commodity which the market must 
have, but which costs most to produce. 

“I say, governmental price fixing never takes into ac- 
count that it is the marginal cost of production, and not the 
average cost of production which is of consequence in fixing 
the price. Governmental price fixing slips up always at 
that point, and its first effect is to make it unprofitable for 
all the marginal producers to go on producing. It ends by 
We saw that in the coal busi- 
There is no question that the 


being a marginal producer. 
ness during the past winter. 
governmental prices were sufficient for profitable operation 
of a large number of mines, but they were prices too low 
to make it profitable for a considerable number of mines 
whose product the market had to have, no matter what the 


cost. Those are what the economist eall the marginal mines 
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or the marginal producers of coal; and Dr. Garfield’s pri 
shut them up quick and fifty million or more than that 

tons of coal which would have been dug out of those ma 
ginal mines, and which should have been dug out of tho 
marginal mines, simply did not reach the public, and we a 
had coalless Mondays and various other things of that kin 
Now that is the inevitable effect of price fixing. Whenevé 
apply it, it That 
The real motive for price fixing is protection 01 


you reduces production. eannot b 


avoided. 
the public. It is believed by those who advocate pric 
fixing that the publie will be gouged by the profiteer if ther: 
is not some governmental control of prices. 

“T should not deny that there is something of substance 
to this belief, although tle assertions as to the profits seen 


to me in the ease of wheat to be groundless. I do not be 


EDWIN FARNHAM GREENE. 


lieve flour would have gone to $50 a barrel without price 
regulation of wheat. 

“T do not see what particular gain comes from price 
regulation, which euts down production. I can see that in 
a country like Great Britain, where a rise of prices can- 
not possibly affect production to more than a limited ex- 
tent, and where an automatic corner exists, prices may, 
without regulation, rise to heights which would make them 
trying to the population as a whole. But in a country like 
the United States, where the probleni is increase of pro- 
duction, where we have the means of increasing produc- 
tion, I cannot imagine the reason for adopting a course 
which will decrease production.” 

Because of the lateness of the hour, this session 
for 1:40 o’eloeck, the remaining 
speakers being transferred to the 

Friday Afternoon Session. 

This session was called to order by Chairman Edwin 
Farnham Greene at 2:15 o’clock. This session was to be 
of “Research as an Aid to In- 
introduced as the 


of the Na- 


was 


adjourned luncheon at 


devoted to a discussion 
dustrial Efficiency,” and the chairman 
first speaker Dr. George E. Hale, Chairman 


tional Researeh Couneil. 
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Dr. Hale outlined the vast work accomplished by Ger- 
many in chemical research and declared that “as long as we 
have such an enemy as Germany we must have research for 
military purposes and develop our methods in every pos- 
sible way.” 

He outlined, at considerable length, the work being az- 
complished in military and industrial research in this and 
other countries and in closing urged that similar work be 
taken up by the cotton manufacturers’ associations. 

The next speaker introduced was Dr. Charles L. Reese, 
Chemical Director of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Dr. 
Reese spoke very briefly and outlined what the analytical 
chemist and the research chemist had accomplished for his 
company. “The program is to produce fine and fast col- 
ors,” he stated, “irrespective of difficulty and cost of manu- 
facture. It will not be long before the finest basic, acid 
and direct colors will be produced, and somewhat later Ali- 
zarine colors and their most needed derivatives, the Vat 
colors. Sulphur colors and chrome colors will also be pro- 
duced in a comparatively short time, and while it is not 
possible at the present time to make a prognostication as to 
dates, the construction of the plants is progressing rapidly, 
and, while there is considerable difficulty in securing ma- 
chinery and raw materials, there seems to be no doubt that 
this undertaking will result in being a very large factor in 
making this country independent in the dyestuff industry.” 

Dr. E. R. Weidlein, of the Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, 
was the next on the program to discuss this question. “He 
described at some length the work being done by the Mel- 
lon Institute and the methods adopted by that institution. 
He also referred briefly to the national service now being 
rendered the Government by the institute. 

The chairman then called for a general discussion, in 
which a number participated. The session then adjourned. 
Business Session. American Association. 

At the close of the preceding session, the members of 
the American Association met for the final business session. 
President Callaway called the meeting to order and Dr. 
Charles A. Herty, former president of the American Chem- 
ical Society was requested to address his old friends from 
the South. Dr. Herty spoke briefly and earnestly urged 
his hearers to use every effort to develop the organic 
branch of the chemical] industry in a broad and thorough 
manner. 

With the concluding of the remarks of Dr. Herty, T. 
H. Rennie arose and in his usual happy manner paid high 
tribute to President Callaway and the work he had accom- 
plished while in office. He then presented him with the 
association medal to the retiring president. 

Then came the report of the committee on membership 
which was read by the secretary in the absence of the 
chairman. This was followed by the report of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Trade by D. Y. Cooper, chairman. 

Stuart W. Cramer presented the report of the Legis- 
lative Committee and then discussed it informally and at 
length. He concluded by outlining the position of the 
committee on the question of price fixing and then read the 


following resolution and moved its adoption: 

Whereas, our country is engaged in a great struggle 
against the most dangerous enemy that has ever assailed 
civilization, and 

Whereas, Industrial America is called upon as never be- 
fore to support the fighting line. 
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Now, Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association again pledge its utmost endeavors and all its 
resources to the mobilization and organization necessary for 
the successful prosecution of the war. 

Resolved, further, that the American Cotton Manufae- 
turers’ Association will cheerfully accept control and price 
fixing of its products if the Administration deems such ac- 
tion necessary to win the war. 

Resolved, further, that should such action be taken, the 
interests of the country will be best conserved by applying 
as nearly as possible the same regulation to all industries 
and to all branches of the industries—the producer, the 
manufacturer, the jobber, the wholesaler and the retailer. 

Resolved, further, that the prosperity of Industrial Amer- 
ica is essential to the financing of the war and’ that any 
plan for price fixing or other control should rest upon the 
basis of such a return on capital invested as will continue 
to yield the necessary taxes and to provide funds for the 
purchase of the bonds required. 

Ordered: That a copy of these Resolutions be sent to 
the President of the United States, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives and to the chairman of the Price 
Fixing Committee. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Chairman T. H. Rennie of the Resolutions Committee 
then presented a number of resolutions for consideration, 
the first one of which pledged anew the services of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association to the Gov- 
ernment to aid in winning the war. After the disposal of 
the resolutions, the following officers were elected: 

Arthur J. Draper, President. 

James D. Hammett, Vice-President. 

Allen F. Johnson, Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors. 

Four new members were elected to the Board of Gover- 
nors as follows: 

Howard Baetjer, of Maryland, 

John L. Patterson, of North Carolina, 

H. F. Fitzgerald, of Virginia, 

George H. Lanier, of Georgia-Alabama. 

Charles L. Gilliland, of the Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Ches- 
ter, Pa., was re-elected. 

After some further discussion final adjournment was 


taken. 
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’ With a large area of floor space and perhaps the great- 
est number of textile exhibits in the history ot the Textile 


Exhibitors’ Association, the Sixth National Textile Exhibi- 






tion occupied four entire floors of the Grand Central Palace 
from April 29th to May 11th, inclusive. 
’ the 


the mills that needed almost constant attention and the com- 






amount of war work in 





Largely because of creat 






paratively distant location of New York from the textile 





centers of. the country, the actual textile attendance was not 





as large as has been he case at some of the former shows at 





Boston, although the Southern attendance was fully up to 






normal. 
Appreciating that those who were unable to attend would 







like to get in touch with such new features of the show as 





were particularly applicable in their business, and realizing 
exhibits and the limitations of 






that the great number of 
space made it impracticable to print a full description of 
each, an effort has been made in the following pages to 
briefly outline the principal features of each exhibit and 
the exhibitor, so 








give the correct home office address of 


readers of Corron, desiring to do so, may write for any il- 






lustrated descriptive matter they may wish to obtain. 
The Permutit Company, 440 Fourth avenue, New York 






City, manufacturers of “Permutit” water softening filters 





and water rectification apparatus, showed a typical “Per- 





mutit” softening filter of the general type used in hundreds 


of textile and dye plants. 
“Permutit” installations in the textile industry were also dis- 





Photographs of representative 






played, as were various samples of the synthetic exchange 
A feature of special interest 





silicates, “Permutit” brand. 
to textile and dye men was a demonstrating equipment, by 
means of which samples of water were tested upon request 


A. R. 







of interested parties in the textile and dye fields. 





Calvo was in charge. 
Fibre Company, suecessor to 





the Leatheroid 





Rogers 
Mfg. Co., 121 Beach street, Boston, Mass., included in its 






display of “Leatheroid” receptacles and carriers, the well- 





known “Leatheroid” seamless roving eans, steel-clad and all- 


fibre mill ears, doffing ears, mill boxes, barrels, ete. These 
advantageous 






well-known specialties have a number of 
points which were being demonstrated by the attendants, 
such as the reinforced doffer boxes with steel-tipped shoes 
and the rolled top of their seamless roving can. 

The exhibit was in charge of J. L. Nieukirk, of the 
Leatheroid Sales Co. of Philadelphia; Arthur J. Ball, man- 
ager of the New York office, and William E. Eaton, of 
Boston, general sales manager of the company. 

The S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co., of Hartford, Conn., ex- 
hibited its radial and thrust ball bearings as applied to tex- 
equipment. 











tile machinery, and also their transmission 


There were several exhibit models in motion to bring out the 






advantages of these bearings. 
There was also two exhibit stands to illustrate the easy 
One of these stands 






running feature of the ball bearings. 
contained a ton of iron weights suspended from a shaft 
mounted on S K F ball bearings. This shaft could be easily 
turned by the weight of a watch hung on the handle of the 
The other stand was exactly similar, with the 







hand wheel. 
exception that the shaft was mounted on well lubricated 
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plain bearings and supporting only lialf a ton of weight. 
was, however, necessary for a man to exert practically hi 
entire strength to start the shaft rotating. These exhibits 
brought out the important point that the starting effort « 


\ 


ball bearings is no greater than the running effort. A 
pyramid of S K F bearings showing the range in sizes mad; 
by this company was shown. At the foot of this pyrami: 
was a bearing 22 inches in diameter, while the bearing ai 
the apex was the size of a dime. Another exhibit known as 
the bent shaft model brought out graphically the self-align 
A erooked shaft was 


ing feature of S K F bearings. 


mounted on two radial bearings. This shaft could be thrown 
out of alignment by a worm gear and yet the shaft turned 
as easily at one angle as at another. The transmission 
equipment was exhibited on a specially constructed angle 
iron frame work in such a way as to show the S K F drop 
hanger, the post hanger, the pedestal pillow block and the 
rigid pillow block. Three lines of shafting were mounted on 
this equipment and driven by twine from a 1/10 h. p. motor. 
The center shaft was provided with a lever by which the 
shaft might be deflected. The exhibit was in charge of 
H. N. Trumbull, the S K F advertising S. B. 
Patterson, manager of the 


manager. 
Taylor, vice-president; R. E. 
transmission department; E. A. Allen, R. R. Hirsch and F. 
V. L. 

The Stafford Company, Readville, Mass., displayed nine 
motor-driven looms in a long exhibit space extending well 
down one side of the main hall. These included a 32-inch 
automatic loom making 2.40 denims, 28 inches wide; a 30- 
inch automatic loom, making standard duck 12.85 ounces 
per yard; an automatic worsted loom making army shirt- 
ings, cotton warp, worsted filling, width of cloth 66% 


Smith were also in attendance. 


inches; a fine goods automatic loom making 40-inch voile, 
734 yards to the pound, warp 50’s peeler, filling 52’s me- 
dium twist; an automatic towel loom making huck towels, 24 
inches wide, 51% yards to the pound; an 84-inch automatic 
tire fabric loom, making standard tire fabries, 23/11 ply 
warp and filling; an automatic broad sheeting loom making 
standard sheetings 90 inches wide; an automatie silk loom 
making powder bag goods 50 inches wide, and a Stafford 
standard 2x1 box silk loom, heavy construction, making 
georgettes. 

The new features of the exhibit were the 50-inch silk 
loom and the 84-inch automatic tire fabric loom. The latter 
machine made standard tire fabric and was equipped with 
an overhead winding device. The exhibit was in general 
charge of W. Wood Smith, sales manager. S. S. Jackson 
and Alex. Hudson were in charge of the weaving. 

R. N. Mackay, D. C. Dunn, Jolin Cunningham and D. L. 
Mackay were present, representing the sales force; while 
representing the executive and manufacturing end of the 
business there were present on different days during the ex- 
position Geo. P. Erhard, vice-president; C. W. Lillie, assis 
tant treasurer, and E. H. Erhard, superintendent. 

The New York and New Jersey Lubricant Company, 16; 
Broadway, New York, presented a most interesting display 


on the main floor. This company has for twenty years spe- 


cialized on perfecting their non-fluid oil for the textile in- 
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dustry. These lubricants have been widely adopted by tex- 
tile mills not only in this country, but also in Canada, India, 
Japan and other markets, their unique qualities causing 
them to be preferred to ordinary oils. The company had on 
display at their space, “live” machinery exhibits consisting 
of a chain drive operating a standard spinning frame and 
castings equipped with ball bearings. By this means they 
were able to show up in an instructive and convincing way 
the lubricating properties of non-fluid oil. For the purpose 
of giving the mill superintendents and enigneers who at- 
tended the exhibition expert advice on the subject of lubri- 
cation, the company had in attendance a staff of men who 
had made a special study of efficient lubrication for textile 
machinery, including W. F. Kimball, Jos. H. Bennis, F. J. 
Barnes, Lewis W. Thomason, W. W. Orvis, J. W. Slater, B. 
M. Lattimore and S. H. Scott. 

The Electro Bleaching Gas Co., 18 East 41st street, 
New York City, displayed only photos showing processes 
used in the manufacture of liquid chlorine, their space being 
fitted up as a rest room for their friends. The space was in 
charge of James B. Duggan, while Sales Manager Thomas 
W. Pritchard and President E. D. Kingsley were frequent 
visitors. 

The Stamford Extract Mfg. Co., 82-88 Wall street, New 
York, and with factory at Stamford, Conn., were showing 
work done with natural dyewood and quebracho extracts of 
their manufacture. H. 8. Stanley, of the New York office, 
was in charge. C. L. Young and J. I. Allen, of the Newbert 
Color Co., Boston, New England selling agents, were also in 
attendance. 

Zavon, Ine., 551 West 42nd Street, New York City, were 
giving practical demonstrations of this new textile solvent. 
The special function of Zavon in the kier is to dissolve the 
cotton wax and maintain it constantly in solution during 
the after washing of the goods. Zavon has a specific solvent 
action on the wax which is said to be attained by no other 
material in practical use, and a better and more even bleach 
is thus obtained in the subsequent treatment of the goods. 
The charge of caustic can also be reduced in the presence of 
Zavon and the goods are more speedily washed free of all 
chemicals. As an assistant in kier-boiling it has demon- 
strated its efficiency in preventing the formation of kier- 
stains, which are a fruitful source of loss in time, labor and 
money. The advantages of Zavon are as conspicuous in the 
open kettle boil as in the kier. 
due to the high solvent and emulsifying power of the prod- 
uct. Oilstains—the bane of the hosiery and knit-goods trade 
—cease to exist and open kettle practice is rendered as good 
In all the processes demand- 


The marked economies are 


on such work as kier boiling. 
ing a preparation of the cotton fiber from such after treat- 
ment, as mercerizing, dyeing, desizing, the use of Zavon is 
specially recommended. It is said to have virtues possessed 
by neither soap nor soluble oil, and relies not only on an 
emulsifying or general detergent action on the waxes and 
oil-bound dirt, but is possessed of a true solubilizing power. 
Charles S. Sawyer was in charge and was kept busy demon- 
strating and explaining this product and its uses. 

The G. M. Parks Company, of Fitchburg, Mass., had 
their usual exhibit of the Turbo system of humidification 
with psychrostatie control. In this system, which is oper- 
ated by compressed air, there are no drains, returns or mov- 
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ing parts, and the installation of an air compressor for this 
work allows the use of air cleaning apparatus at a very 
slight additional installation expense. The exhibit was in 
charge of B. S. Cottrell. Others in attendance were C. W. 
Seott, H. M. W. Thompson, 8. W. Smith, J. S. 
Cothran, R. S. Parks and Fred W. Parks. 


Lewis E. Tracy Co., 127 Broad street, Boston, exhibited 


Parks, A. 


transmission equipment and mill supplies. 
The Valve Co., 


Mass., displayed their line of steam specialties. 


American Steam Gauge and Boston, 


Alexander Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa., were showing 


several sizes of Alexander belting in plain and “dread- 
naught” (waterproof) styles. 

The Cling Surface Co., Buffalo, N. Y., operated a belt 
testing machine to indicate the relative values of treated 
and untreated belts. 

The Dodge Sales and Engineering Co., Boston, showed a 
line of transmission machinery and equipment. ‘ 
The Norma Co., of America, 1790 Broadway, New York, 
exhibited Norma ball bearings for various uses. They were 
placing special emphasis on their spindle bearings. 

Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co., Kennett Square, Pa., dis- 
played a full line of Hereules vuleanized fibre trucks, rov- 
ing cans, boxes and trunks. Iron, fiber, rubber tired and 
canvas adjustable wheels which go on their different trucks 
and which. effect a saving on floors, were also shown, 
George B. Searlett, manager, was in charge. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co., Springfield, Vt., were 
showing in addition to their regular lines a ticket printing 
attachment for cloth measuring machines which printed 
each cut length on its own price ticket and prints a dupli- 
cate record on a paper tape. This attachment automati- 
cally and electrically locks at its true length in yards and 


The 


printing lever is then pulled and stamps the tape and opens 


eighths after the measurement of each cut of cloth. 


the ticket slot.. The tape gives an absolutely assured ree- 
ord of the day’s work. The actual cloth piece ticket is then 
stuck into the slot and stamped. Every impression after 
the first one, however, is starred, showing it is a duplicate. 
A pull of another lever returns the printer to zero and un- 
locks the shipper so the machine can be started for a new 
piece. General Manager W. W. Brown was in charge. 

The Ideal Stencil Machine Co., Belleville, Ill., was ex- 
hibiting their Ideal stencil machines through their agent, 
W. H. Alexander. 
shown. 

U. S. Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc., 414 West Broad- 


way, New York, were showing several models of cloth eut- 


Other shipping room supplies were also 


ting machines suitable for underwear and similar material. 

R. & J. Dick, Ltd., Passaic, N. J., exhibited Balata belt- 
ing under the auspices of their New York branch. 

Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co., Pittston, Pa., exhibited 
no machines this year, owing to bad shipping conditions 
and the number of rush orders on hand. Their space was 
comfortably fitted up as a rest room and many interesting 
photographs of recent installations were to be seen. Presi- 
dent C. P. Delahunty was in attendance. 

The Signode System, Inc., 108 West Lake street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., were demonstrating the use of this system by 
means of a suitable press for baled work and a number of 


boxes and packages. The Signode System is perfectly 
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It is 


adapted for bales of all kinds up to the heaviest. 
cheaper than the bale-tie buckle now in general use and 


The tensile strength of the joint is 


There are no sharp, 


more quickly applied. 
greater than that of the strap itself. 
exposed strap-ends (“spiders”) to injure hands, and the 
bulk of the 


whet 


bale is reduced, as there is practically no re- 
Therefore, the appear- 
The Signode System 


bound pressure is removed. 
ance of the bale is greatly improved. 
permits the use of boxes made of thinner lumber, because 
the tightened straps, set in several inches from the ends of 
the box, act in precisely the same manner as hoops on a 
strain thus being entirely removed 


barrel—the bursting 


from the nailed ends of the box. This method of strapping 
is also applicable to paper packages, fiber containers, box 
shooks, and anything of a similar character where there is 
a need for a light, strong and convenient strapping. 
Frank Hemingway, Ine., 115 Broadway, New 


wege show ing 


York, 
industrial chemicals and coal tar products, as 
well as some of the work produced by their use. 

The Hussong Dyeing Machine Co., Groveville, N. J., 
were showing one of their machines in reduced size for dem- 
onstration purposes. This company has recently taken over 
the National Flue Cleaner Co., and in this connection they 
showed a model of this device attached to boiler head for 
demonstrating the method used. J. Harry Thompson was 
in charge. 

The Ideal Disinfectant Co., of Rhode Island, with head- 
quarters at Woonsocket, R. I., showed the Ideal sanitary 
deodorant container with the necessary 
products for its use. S. J. Treitel was in charge. 

The Philadelphia, exhibited 
many grades of oils for wool, knitting and lubricating pur- 
They also showed a spe- 


disinfectant and 


Crew-Levick Co., their 
poses in an illuminated cabinet. 
cial grease or gear compound. 

The Allen Mfg. Co., of Hartford, Conn., were featuring 
such safety devices as safety set screws and socket head cap 
screws. They also showed socket wrenches, tap extensions, 
ete. This exhibit was in charge of C. H. Parks. 

The Keystone Fibre Co., of Yorklyn, Del., displayed a 
complete line of fiber receptacles for textile mill use, as 
well as for many other purposes. A steel clad car manufac- 
tured by this company was especially featured. S. E. Fran- 
cis was in charge. 

The Keystone Lubricating Co., of Philadelphia, showed 
their line of cup greases. 

Grand Rapids Textile Machinery Company, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., exhibited an automatie eutting and pulling ma- 
chine, folding machine and turning machine, all of Shield’s 
patent. H. A. Shields and C. W. Bacon were in charge 

Thomas Leyland & Co., of Readville, Mass., exhibited 
the Myecock regulating cloth expander and an improved 
These machines are invaluable for 
This company also 


free running scutcher. 
bleachery and finishing plant work. 
manufactures other machinery and a full line of gums, dex- 
trines and other heavy chemicals. Manager F. T. Walsh 
and C. H. Ochs were in attendance. 

The American Warp Drawing Machine Co., of Boston. 
Mass., exhibited two S S warp drawing machines; one lease 
picker which will pick a perfect lease at a high rate of 
speed; and one reed cleaning and polishing machine. This 
latter machine removed sizing, rust and burrs from the reed 
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splits and practically reclaims the reeds. It is fully auto- 
matic and was exhibited for the first time at the present 
show. Treasurer E. F. Hathaway and Southern Represen- 
tative A. W. Harris were both in attendance. 

The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Philadelphia, 
showed a Proctor automatic raw stock dryer. Several im- 
provements have been made on this machine, including a 
new delivery apron with 12-inch link roller chains. The 
apron fits in grooves in the links, allowing the links to over- 
lap slightly, thus preventing the wire of the apron from 
becoming bent down and allowing cotton to be drawn in 
and blown down into the coils. The mechanical feeder is 
on wheels, thus allowing it to be moved to one side and the 
machine fed by hand. Another new feature is that the bot- 
tom intermediate of the mechanical feeder has an intermit- 
tent feed, actuated by a ratchet and eccentric, which allows 
an absolute control on the amount of the stock fed. Sales 
Manager Fred Kershaw was in attendance. 

The Shops, 77 Franklin 
were featuring a dustless card stripper, which was being 
This stripper was attached to a 


Saco-Lowell street, Boston, 
shown for the first time. 
40-inch revolving flat ecard, and is a combination of a high- 
speed stripping roll covered with specially designed wire 
which will strip and let go, with a nozzle and damper con- 
nected by piping to a condenser which is connected with a 
common exhaust fan of low horsepower. The stripping roll 
is located in the “V” shaped space between the cylinder and 
doffer, and together with the nozzle and damper forms an 
integral part of each card. By means of a short lever and 
eecentrie the stripping roll is brought into contact with the 
eylinder and doffer as required, or into a neutral position 
when the stripping operation is complete. One movement 
of the lever operates the stripping door, exposing the cylin- 
der, and opens the damper which starts the air current 
simultaneously. The lever locks automatically when the 
stripping door and damper are fully open or fully closed. 
Some of the advantages claimed for this system are that 
one man can strip the card in about half the time required 
by two men using the common stripper roll. No tools or 
apparatus need be carried from card to card excepting the 
driving band for the stripping roll. As the stripping roll is 
not carried from ecard to ecard and laid upon the floor or 
other places, it is not subject to injury as is an ordinary 
stripping roll. Six to eight horsepower only are necessary 
to produce the required air current for a unit of 50 cards 
or less. The strips are delivered from the condenser in 
excellent condition, well open and practically free from 
dust. Provision is made in the nozzle for the removal of flat 
strips at any time while the ecard is at work, thus saving 
the labor of carting the flat strips from the ecards to the 
waste room. When the card is in operation the stripping 
door is locked in position, which should have a great tend- 
ency to avoid accidents to operatives. 

Other machines shown were a new ring twister for fine 
work, designed to run either wet or dry; two spinning 
frames, one for the domestie and one for the foreign trade; 
a doubler; and a camless cone winder. 

James Strang was in charge of the exhibit. Other rep- 
resentatives present included F. J. Hale, general agent: 
R. P. Snelling, treasurer; B. E. Blake, agent of the Bidde- 
ford and Lowell shops; J. F. Havey, manager of foreign 
W. Davis, southern agent; Mauldin and 


sales: Rogers 
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Brooks, of the sales foree; Harry Cole, superintendent of 
erection, and the superintendents of all the shops. 
The C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. 


hibited indieating and recording thermometers, temperature 
g SD 


t. 


and pressure controlling devices and similar products. 

The Takamine Laboratory, Inc., was represented by the 
Charles S. Tanner Co., Providence, R. I., who are the selling 
agents. They were presenting Polyzime, a Japanese prod- 
uct for Jaundry purposes. 

The Decalmo Machine Co., Inec., 537 West 


New York, were exhibiting for the first time a machine 


21st street, 


through which dry decaleomanias are fed and impressions 


made at the rate of 1,200 an hour. The machine would 


handle a single thickness of cloth or a half dozen of lose 
without adjustment and should prove very interesting to 
knit goods manufacturers. Lineoln Krueger, business man- 


ager, was in charge. 


The American Kron Seale Co., 432 East 53d street, 
New York, were featuring a portable cotton scale that con- 
tains a number of new and attractive improvements. Sev 


eral types of the Kron “Load and look” scales were shown, 
but the southern representative was especially proud of the 
performance of the portable cotton scale. 

The American Pulley Co., Philadelphia, Pa., showed 
many styles and sizes of steel pulleys, with and without the 
cork insets. 

The Curtis & Marble Machine Co., of Worcester, Mass.. 
showed a cloth folding machine, motor driven, for making 
yard folds. 
worked out details that make this machine perhaps one of 
the smootliest and the quietest running of any yarding or 
They also showed a rail- 


It was their newest design, with several well 


folding machine in the market. 
way sewing machine, portable type, arranged with motor 
drive. Besides the moving exhibit, a large collection of pho- 
tos of various machines of their manufacture were shown. 
Edwin H. Marble was in charge, assisted by Frederick 
Bryant, their New York representative, and a number of 
others from the factory. 

The Link Belt Company, Chicago, displayed two moving 
exhibits, one of which was an interrupted vision machine 
showing the action of Link-Belt silent chain drives, while 
operating at high speed, and presenting at the same time 
an interesting optical illusion. The other was a 5-horse- 
power installation applicable to spinning and twisting 
frames. This drive was encased and operating in one of 
their patented oil-retaining casings which has recently been 
developed for textile work. The casing serves several pur- 
poses, protecting workers from injury, insuring constant 
lubrication of the chain, protecting the drive from lint and 
dirt, and preventing oil from splashing. They also dis- 
played samples of silent chain sprockets and different sizes 
of chain. Copies of Bulletin No. 258, “The Ideal Drive for 
Textile Machinery,” were distributed during the show. 
Representatives present during tlie two weeks of the exhibit 
included the following: J. S. Watson, general manager, 
drive chain department; G. H. Burkholder, R. S. Dyson, N. 
A. Weston and C. R. Weiss, of the Philadelphia office; W. J. 
Clopp, of the Boston office; H. D. Mitchell, of the New 
York office, and J. S. Cothran, southern representative, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

The Hermas Machine Co., Paterson, N. J., exhibited a 
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three-knife sliear for shearing both sides of the cloth at one 


operation. It is used on many fancy patterns of cotton 


and all grades of silk goods. The air suction feature, which 
draws the ends, filling floats, ete., up to the knives to be eut 
off, makes it possible to shear all grades without changing 
the adjustment. 

The Transmission Ball Bearing Co., 1050 Military Road, 
Buffalo, N. Y., lost a part of their exhibit in transit, but 
still had a very creditable showing. They displayed a very 
complete exhibit of Chapman transmission bearings and 
were calling especial attention to the fact that their bearings 
would fit any hanger frame, thus making them very adap- 
table. Two sets of steelyard scales adjusted to exert simi- 
lar pressures on shafts, one equipped with ball bearings and 
the other with babbitt bearings, illustrated very effectively 
the loss due to friction. The Chapman ball bearing ele- 
vating trucks were an added feature to this interesting ex- 
hibit. C. M. Murray and A. C. 


attendance, as were the Boston and New York representa- 


Shroth, of Buffalo, were in 
tives. 

The Jefferson Union Co., Lexington, Mass., were dis- 
playing various types of unions and other produets of their 
manufacture. D. T. Groff was in charge. 

The U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., of Providence, R. I., 
were showing samples of Rice’s mill white on different sur- 
faces. The exhibit was in charge of Alex West. 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich., presented their usual 
exhibit of fabrics on which their textile sodas had been 
used. FF. S. Klebart was in charge. 

Grosser Knitting Machine Co., New York, were showing 
a purl stitch knitting machine for sweaters. Max Nydegger 
was in charge. 

The Leighton Machine Co., Manchester, N. H., displayed 
a circular sweater machine. 

Hungerford and Terry, Ine., Philadelphia, Pa., manu- 
facturers and engineers on filter installations, exhibited 
samples of water and photos of plants recently installed. 
Churchill Hungerford was in charge, 

The Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., of Philadelphia, displayed 
samples of heddles and frames of their manufacture, as well 
R. J. 
Freitag, J. H. Hill and Hampton Smith were all in at- 
tendance. 

Scott & Williams, Inc., 366 Broadway, New York, 
showed a full line of their latest type of hosiery and under- 


as cast steel reeds, drop wires and other products. 


wear machines. The hosiery machines ranged from coarse 
All but 
They were 
built on the Seott & Williams principle of interchangability, 
so that any model of the same diameter and number of 
needles may be changed to any other model. 


gauge for half-hose to fine gauge hose for ladies. 
three of these machines were full automatic. 


The idea of 
having some of the older type of machines at the exhibit 
was to allow a comparison of the old way of hand trans- 
ferring with those of later type which are fully auto- 
matic. The underwear machines were a 14 eut plain body 
machine and a 14 eut deep welt machine. <A small band 
machine was also shown. 

Charles D. White, of Norwich, Conn., displayed a ring 
that attracted attention 
through being equipped with two inventions patented by 


spinning frame considerable 


In taking the yarn from the bite of the front roll it 


him. 
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“46) 
passes directly over a “carrier roll” to the “stabilizer,” 
thenee to the traveler ring revolving in the same direction 
as the twist. He has eliminated entirely the thread board, 
guide wire and separators. The thread is carried to the 
bite of the front roll in perfect: alignment, thus enabling 
the twist to act to its fullest extent. This accomplishment, 

is claimed, has been tried 1n many ways for many years, 


but satisfactory results nave not been obtained. The yarD 
passing over the guide wire at an angle of 45 degrees causes 
a strain on the yarn, which is said to be avoided by the 


devices named. The earrier roll revolves 30 per cent. faster 


than the front roll and in an opposite direction. ‘The sta- 


bilizer takes the place of the usual separator on the frame 
and is a smooth ring, slightly larger than the spinning ring 


and set above it. The machine was quite unique and the 


interesting claims. 


The Oakley Chemical Co., 22 Thames street, New York, 


were introducing a chemical called Oakite, which was de- 


inventor makes some 


signed to reduce soap bills and to substitute for caustic soda. 


J-y 


The Monroe Calculating Machine Co., of Orange, N. 
demonstrated Monroe short euts in business accounting and 
did stunts in ealeulating that always make the factory man- 
look R. B. Hays, 
the district manager, was in charge. 

Klauder-Weldon Machine Co., Yardley, 


showed one of their latest improved skein dyeing machines 


listen.” 


and cost man “stop, and 


ager 


Dyeing ra.. 


for silk, artificial silk and mercerized cotton. 
Howard Mfg. Co., of Worcester, Mass., had a 


display of card clothing of their manufacture. Wire hed- 
President Herbert Midgley was in 


Bros. 


dles were also shown. 
charge. 

The Whiting Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., exhib- 
ited one full roller ecard with condenser, one combing ma- 
chine, one wool spinning frame, one spinning frame, domes- 
tie model; one spinning frame, export model, and samples 
of spindles and rings. The card exhibited is commonly used 
in combination with a breaker ecard as a finisher in two-card 
sets for carding cotton waste or other short staple. It was 
of the full roller type with 50-inch diameter cylinder, 30- 
inch diameter doffer, 49 inches wide, and is fitted with tum- 
bler and fancy rolls. The ecard was connected to a single 
rub condenser arranged for thirty ends on the spool. In- 
stead of the usual used between the 


breaker and finisher ecards, this eard was fitted with a Model 


feeding mechanism 


C double lap-back. The Whitin comber also contained sev- 
eral new and novel features, among which might be men- 
tioned the Whitin waste condenser for removing waste at 
back of machine by means of which less handling of the 
waste is necessary, the needle half-laps and brushes are al- 
ways clean and never become filled up, and there was a no- 
table absence of dust flying about the machine. 
The Whitin spinning frames are rigidly built, the pat- 
designed to embody 
Two frames are ex- 
The domestic 


terns having been very carefuly 
strength with neatness and accuracy. 
hibited, the domestic and the export models. 
frame contains 36 tape-driven standard No. 1 B elutch spin- 
dles, 314-ineh space, 154-inch double adjustable rings, east- 
iron ring holders, Whitin patent metallie thread boards, and 


ease-hardened front steel rolls. The export or Model D 
frame contains 48 tape-driven spindles, 2%4-inch space, 114- 


inch rings, plate holders, Whitin metallic thread boards, 


self-weighted top-rolls, revolving top-roll clearers and ecase- 
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hardened front steel rolls. The height of this frame is thre 
inches lower than the domestic model, thus making it mor 
adaptable for operatives of short stature. 

E. K. 
W. S. 
show. 


The Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. were featuring 


Swift, assistant treasurer; L. M. Keeler, agent: 


Brown and J. H. Cooper were present during th: 


loom motors of the textile type, a number of sizes being 
shown. 

The Westinghouse Lamp Co., 165 Broadway, New York, 
occupied space adjoining and demonstrated in a unique way 
the effect of good and bad lighting. A handsomely illus- 
trated booklet on mill lighting was distributed by this com- 
pany. 

Anglo-American Textile Machinery Co., 50 
street, Boston, were demonstrating Cook’s patent vacuum 
eard stripper. Fred H. White, of Charlotte, was in charge. 

The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., displayed 
Their space 


Congress 


textile mill motors and Edison Mazda lamps. 
was a nicely decorated rest room, a number of pictures of 
installations being shown. The exhibit was in charge of 
the mill power department. 

John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd., Boston, Mass., showed 
a Nasmith comber. This was a regular stock machine oper- 
ating on Egyptian cotton. 

The Graton & Knight Manufacturing Co., Worcester. 
Mass., had an exhibit varieties of 
leather belting of their manufacture, designed for special 


consisting of several 


applications in textile work, and including thie new V-belt 
which works to exceptional advantage on some types of 
drives; also a full line of various types of mill strapping, 
special leather for textile purposes, belt cement and dress- 
ings, rub roll aprons, gill box aprons, ete. Also, the new 
Diamond Groove rub roll aprons which have been so suc- 
cessfully marketed by this concern were on exhibit, and 
their essential features were explained by the various rep- 
resentatives of the company who were present during the 
two weeks of the show. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, also of Worcester, 
Mass., presented an extensive exhibit consisting of ten 
looms, three of which were quipped with jacquards. They 
had two types of automatic looms, one in which the bobbin 
was changed automatically and in the other the shuttle was 
changed automatically. 

The automatie loom with the bobbin changer has a 
magazine on one end of the loom filled with bobbins full 
It is necessary on an automatic loom to take two 
There is always a single or “dead” 
It is possible to use 


of yarn. 
picks from a bobbin. 
box on the magazine end of the loom. 
any number of colors up to six, but generally either two or 
four colors are used. When the loom is operating a feeler 
is in contact with the yarn on the bobbin each time the shut- 
tle enters the box on the magazine end of the loom. When 
the filling is practically exhausted the feeler causes the me- 
chanism to operate, ejecting the empty bobbin from the shut- 
tle and inserting a full bobbin in its place. This action oc- 
eurs without stopping the loom or losing a pick. This auto- 


changer is furnished on woolen, worsted, 


matie bobbin 
cingham, towel and other looms. 

The automatic shuttle changing loom had a magazine 
on one end of the loom in which were placed several shuttles 


with bobbins full of yarn. A feeler on the opposite end of 
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the loom was in contact with the yarn on the bobbin each 
time the shuttle entered the box. When the filling was near- 
ly exhausted, the mechanism operated, ejecting the shuttle 
with the empty bobbin into a receiver, from whence it slides 
into a chute to the front of the loom. At the same time a 
shuttle with a full bobbin of yarn enters the box and the 
loom continues to run without losing a pick. The steady 
running of the loom without stopping when the change of 
shuttles is made is of special importance, particularly in 
the manufacture of goods such as tire fabric and duck. The 
beat of the lay is constant and the liability of making thick 
or thin places is practically overcome. This produces better 
goods and increases production at a lower cost. They fur- 
nish this automatie attachment on tire fabric and also on 
duck looms. 

Another feature of interest was a new design of pick 
counter which was applied to one of the jacquard looms. 
This direet reading counter was manufactured by the C. J. 
Root Co., of Bristol, Conn., and attracted much attention. 

Embodied in the two-colore and the six-color automatic 
gingham looms was what they consider the last word in 
warp stop motions. The controlling mechanism is within 
the drop wire. The change from two bank or two rows of 
drop wires to multiple banks is readily made without the 
renewal of the main frame or other parts from the loom. 
Open or closed drops may be used without change in the 
motion. Simplicity, efficiency and adaptability are the car- 
dinal points claimed for the motions exhibited. A number 
of representatives and officers of the company were present. 

Davis & Furber Machine Co., North Andover, Mass., 
had an excellent display of woolen machinery and an all- 
iron Fearnaught picker that is sometimes used on cotton 
and waste work. 

The Gordon-Hay Company, of Utiea, New York, dis- 
played the now well-known Gordon ecard attachment in con- 
nection with a revolving flat ecard. This was the device that 
attracted so much attention at the Boston show in 1916. 

This year another new device was presented by this 
This was the Gordon three- 
Un- 


doubtedly this is the most remarkable machine ever intro- 


company for the first time. 
section cotton cleaning machine with automatic feeder. 


duced for cleaning all grades of eotton fiber from the dirt- 
iest waste to the cleanest cotton. The Gordon cleaning ma- 
chine reduces the cleaning process to one machine, except 
that when the machine is fitted with lap stands a breaker 
lapper is used to make the laps for the machine. The ma- 
chine was fitted with an automatic feeder at the show and 
the use of a lapper dispensed with. The cleaned fiber pro- 
duced by the machine is delivered in a soft, spongy mass 
best adapted for use in subsequent mill processes. A larger 
portion of the harsh treatment of the fiber is eliminated and 
various kinds of foreign matter are effectively removed 
without breaking the same into peppery bits, which are dif- 
ficult mill For 


cleaning and reclaiming good fiber from motes, flyings, 


to remove in the usual cotton processes. 
strippings and other soft waste this machine is invaluable. 
Practically every cotton mill can advantageously use such a 
machine in double or triplicate sections to reclaim dust room 
and trunk waste, picker motes, flyings and strippings, there- 
by materially increasing the values of these by-products. 
The Gordon cleaning machine is built in two and three see- 
tions, 40 and 45 From 375 to 559 


inches inches wide. 
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pounds of stock per 10 hours can be fed to the machine 
and the delivered fiber will be proportionate to the percent- 
age of waste removed. The exhibit was in charge of Her- 
bert J. Watkins, of 


of Utiea, and Vice-President John Hill, of Atlanta, were 


Utica, while President Beirne Gordon, 
present. 

The Universal Winding Company, of Boston, had a dis- 
play on the main floor which attracted much attention, not 
only because ot the appearance ot the booth, but also be- 
cause of the new type of machines exhibited in practical 
operation. A force of ten attractive young ladies in uni- 
form was kept constantly employed in operating the ma- 
chines and answering inquiries regarding their practical 
working. Although no orders were solicited from visitors. 
the company reports many sales, both for domestic an 1 for- 
eign use, and that in these sales of machinery the exposi- 
tion has been for them considerably in excess of any pre- 
vious exposition. 

The new machines for winding super-cones, weighing 
from five to seven pounds each, attracted especial attention 
in this machine great 


from the knitting industry who see 


advantages in the delivery of yarn to knitting machines, 
not only for uniformity of work, but economy in opera- 
tion due to the very large amount of yarn on each pack- 
age. The re-winding of filling for loom shuttles is attract- 
ing much attention now, as the value of loom waste is so 
great that yarn can be rewound for the shuttle with a great 
saving, and this will continue so long as cotton ranges any- 
where above 20 cents per pound. For this reason, the No. 
90 re-winding machines shown were attracting very critical 
examination and commendation. A loom was shown in 
practical operation with the re-wound filling, illustrating the 
filling 


treated and the imperfections taken out during the process 


improvement in fabric where has been properly 
of winding. 

The exhibit was in charge of Frederick H. Bishop. see- 
retary of the company and president of the Textile Ex- 
hibitors’ Association. He was assisted by Edward F. Parks, 
of the Providence factory; Frederick Jackson, the southern 
agent, and others. 

Alfred Suter, 200 Fifth avenue, New York, showed a 
complete laboratory in working condition for handling tests 
in silk, cotton, wool, linen and other textile fibers. Among 
the instruments shown were strength and elasticity testers 
for yarns, electric conditioning ovens, kettles, degumming 
apparatus, yarn reels, direct yarn numbering scales, yarn 
examining machines, twist testers, laboratory filters, photo- 
micrographie apparatus, for making photos or projections 
of fibers against the skein for a close study of the material, 
and to study any differences of yarns and fibers with a view 
to determining their origin. The magnification was from 
80 to 450 diameters. 


saving device in the form of a skein twister for twisting 


Mr. Suter also showed a new labor- 


skeins for bundling. 

The Draper Corporation of Hopedale, Mass., exliibited 
eight looms in operation, ineluding therein a Model D 72- 
inch loom on worsted dress goods, a Model L 90-inch loom 
on sheeting, a Model P 36-inch loom on duck, a Model K 
36-inch 20 harness dobby loom on fancies, a Model E 36- 
inch loom on khaki, a Model M 40-inch loom on fine lawns, 
a Model E 40-inch loom on plain sheeting, and a Model F 
harness loom with Straw patent feeler on 


30-inch steel 
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gingham. Other products shown included a yarn tester, a 
tape driven spooler, two warpers, a balling attachment, 
spinning rings, spindles, bobbins, shuttles, slasher combs, 
ete. 

exhibit Frank J. 
Stimson, Fred For- 


Among those present at the were 
Dutcher, B. H. Bristow Draper, W. J. 
ster and other$ from the factory and Atlanta branch. 

The Serew Machine Products Corp., of Providence, R. 
I., showed automatic interior telephone systems in combina- 
tion with calling systems. 

Marden, Orth & Hastings Corporation, 61 Broadway, 
New 
by its artistic excellence. 
gold was adopted and an indirect lighting effect made the 


York, had an exhibit which attracted much attention 


A color scheme in purple and 


booth with its colored materials blend into perfect color 
harmony. 

They exhibited the various dyestuffs, coal-tar interme- 
diates and chemicals, and also showed a variety of textile 
materials of all soris dyed with their dyestuffs. The ex- 
hibit also included samples of the special brands of spin 
ning, softening and finishing oils of their manufacture. 

The Hopedale Mfg. Co., Milford, Mass., and the Mason 
Machine Works, of 
space, thus making a practically complete mill equipment 
The joint 


frame, a spinning 


Taunton, Mass., occupied the same 


insofar as machines of their manufacture extend. 
drawing 
Representatives from the 


exhibit included a card, a 
frame and five automatic looms. 
factories and Edwin Howard, southern agent, were present. 

The U. S. Conditioning and Testing Co., 340 Hudson 
street, New York, demonstrated the methods adopted in 
their various branches, while a book on cotton tests was 
presented to each interested visitor. 

The Woonsocket Napping Machinery Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I., showed a 36-roll Model C napping machine equipped 
with rotary ring bearings, special stripper control and other 
features peculiar to Woonsocket machines. They also ex- 
hibited a double cylinder 40-roll napper. This machine was 
designed for knitted fabries and was equipped throughout 
with rotary ring bearings, special cloth-turning devices, ete. 
J. A. Praray, George W. Greene Jr., and General Manager 
Harry S. Greene were present. 

The Abell-Howe Co., Chicago, national distributors of 
American high-speed chain, liad an operating model dis- 
playing a typical chain drive. In addition to this, actual 
chain drives up to 35 horsepower were available for inspec- 
tion, as well as various parts illustrating the principles of 
construction which are distinctive with American high-speed 
chain. 

The Lead Lined Iron Pipe Company, Wakefield, Mass., 
showed lead-lined pipes, pipe fittings and valves to prevent 
corrosion. F. H. DuBois was in charge. 

The American Crayon Co., Waltham, Mass., exhibited 
a display ease, containing textile mill crayons. 

Dicks, David Co., Ine., New York, exhibited various 
kinds of fabrics dyed by American dyers in American mills 
using Dicks, David Co.’s products. Photographs of the 
plants behind the products were also a feature. B. Frank- 
lin Lippold, D. R. Harriman, Jr., and others were in at- 
tendance. 

The American 
usual, produced an unique and attractive exhibit. 


Moistening Company, of Boston, as 


They 
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showed their various methods of humidifying, tlieir regular 
Comins sectional type of humidifier, high duty humidifier, 
automatie control, conditioning room equipment, different 
types of spray nozzles, and moistening appliances, all oper- 


The 


Comins electro psyechrometer in models for textile mill use 


ative and working as for manufacturing purposes. 


and other purposes was displayed prominently and one 
model noted was equipped with a small electric light so that 
it could be read in a dark room. Treasurer Frank B. Co- 
mins personally attended and with his assistants were busy 
receiving friends and customers. 

J. H. Williams & Co., Millbury, Mass., sliowed heddles, 
heddle frames, shuttles and hand ecards, 

The Victor Shaw Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. L., 
showed travelers in the different stages of manufacture from 
the original wire to the finished goods. A. B. Carter, of 
Greenville, was in charge. 

The Economy Baler Company, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
showed the baler designed by them for the Government for 
baling underwear, shirts, overcoats, suits, puttees and other 
clothing equipment. This baler is recommended by Gov- 
ernment departments in order to conserve shipping space 
About 40 per cent. of the expense 
of shipping is saved by this method, it is said. Besides the 
S. Hulme, of the Atlanta 


and labor of handling. 


New York representatives, J. 
office, was in attendance. 

The American Dyewood Co., Chester, Pa., exhibited 
natural dyewoods in the form of posts and railing around 
the exhibit space. These included logwood, fustic, redwood 
hypernie and osage orange, while a cabinet contained 
chipped dyewoods, extracts and crystals, and showed dye- 
ings on cotton and wool materials in various stages of 
manufacture made with these colors. In addition, there was 
a display of aniline colors which the concern handles and 
dyeings on raw silk, plush and corduroy. 

From an original beginning at Greenwich Village in 
1798, where the power was furnished by a horse walking 
around a capstan, this company gradually developed until 
the establishment was moved to Greenpoint, Brooklyn, 
where the business was incorporated as the New York Dye- 
wood Extract & Chemical Company, succeeded by the New 
York & Boston Dyewood Company, which, by consolidation 
with the Sharpless Dyewood Extract Company of Penn- 
sylvania, in 1904, created the present company, whose plant 
is now situated at Chester, Pa., with an output of some 65,- 
000 tons per year, thus making it the largest individual 
dyewood mill in the world. Otto Wigart was in attendance. 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa., dis- 
played a patented atomizing dampener in front of a 15-foot 
straight tentering machine equipped with Foxwell patent 
guiders, L. & L. patent weft straightener, a Simpson pat- 
ented winder and automatic clips. The new L. & L. pat- 
ent weft straightener, which was recently brought out, of- 
fered the first opportunity for many mill men to see the de- 
vice in operation on a plaid print, showing how quickly the 
filling can be brought from bias to straight. Harry Butter- 
worth, Thomas W. France, A. C. Freeman and William 
Rowley were in attendance. 

The Carlyle Johnson Machine Co., Manchester, Conn., 
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showed a full line of single and double clutches in sizes from 
half to four horsepower. A special clutch used on machines 
manufacturing tin cans was shown which operates 24,000 
times per day, demonstrating its durability. Clutches were 
shown assembled and disassembled to bring out the construc- 
tion and especially the internal expanding ring feature. 
The compactness of this clutch was noticeable, also the ab- 
sence of links, nuts, bolts, ete., to come loose and bang and 
clatter. G. F. 

The Swan & Finch Company, of New York, who are 
producers of lubricants for the scientific lubrication of tex- 
tile machinery, gave actual demonstrations of particular 


Greene was in charge. 


parts of machinery, showing the action of the lubricants. 
For instance, on one of the display tables in front of the 
booth was shown a comb box, encased in glass at the top and 
sides, in actual operation. ‘This display afforded visitors an 
opportunity of seeing a comb box lubricated with Slo-Flo 
No. 26, the lubricant particularly adapted to comb box lu- 
brication. It was a vivid example of how this lubricant 
prevents friction and wear; and showed conclusively the 
dripless, non-spattering, non-leaking qualities of Slo-Flo. 
Then it was explained that Slo-Flo No. 26 lubricates with- 
out replenishing from four to six weeks, where ordinary 
fluid oils last on the average of only that many days. 

On another table was an array of glass containers dis- 
playing the various grades of Slo-Flo and Cupese suited to 
the needs of textile machinery lubrication. Among this ar- 
ray were Cupese No. 92 for twister ring lubrication; Cupese 
No. 72 
such as on high speed machinery, ete.; Cupese No. 54 for 
general grease cup use; Slo-Flo No. 29 for ball and roller 
bearing equipment; Slo-Flo No. 30 for knitting machines; 
Slo-Flo No. 35, a white lubricant for looms where stainless 
The center of the booth 


for bearings where severe conditions must be met, 


conditions are important factors. 
was commodiously furnished as a reception room for visi- 
tors. At the rear, lithographed cans in various sizes were 
displayed on a tier of shelves. In the center of the shelves 
hung a picture of the large Swan & Finch plant at Bayway, 
N. J., draped with American flags. 

A number of members of the Swan & Finch Company 
were constantly in attendance to answer questions and to 
add to the comfort and convenience of visitors. Included 
in these were: H. Fletcher, president; J. T. Lee, vice-presi- 
dent; G. E. Brown, secretary; R. Thackray, sales manager; 
Guy Richdale, Providence manager (in charge); W. J. 
Schatz, engineering. department; J. R. Battle, Philadelphia 
manager; A. Wilde, southern representative; W. C. Crosby; 
H. Van Tine; P. S. Dodd, advertising manager; M. C. 
Hawley; L. A. Block, engineering department; R. A. Me- 
Lay, engineering department; L. Dougherty, southern repre- 
Padgett, southern representative; S. F. 
Blumenstock, E. G. Peabody, T. E. Morris, E. F. Ryan, G. 
B. Rose, J. D. Moon, R. A. Waterbury, J. A. McEwan, J. 
W. LaBarne, A. K. Jones, Jas. E. Sheehan, W. J. Lauer- 
dorfer, J. A. Coen, J. F. Packes, H. W. Allen, G. Me- 
Ewan. 

The Williamsburg Chemical Co., Ine., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
displayed samples of sulphur black, sulphur brown, sulphur 
khaki, potassium permanganate, malachite green, auramine 
Charles L. Hirsh, sales 


sentative; L. 


and brilliant green and other colors. 
manager, was in charge. 
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The Carrier Engineering Corporation, New York, pre- 
sented an instructive exhibit in the science of air condition- 
ing, combining in one unit humidifying, air washing, heat- 
ing, ventilating, and the automatic control of humidity and 
temperature. The equipment showed is used in many tex- 
tile mills and other industrial plants for the maintenance 
of accurate and uniform atmospheric conditions, and was in 
full operation. It is of interest to note in this connection 
that the reference to temperature and humidity control in 
an airplane factory, made by Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
in his address at the Biltmore, was of a Carrier equipment. 


T. Lyle and E. P. Heckel, 


who have made a specialty of textile mill humidification, as- 


The booth was in charge of E. 


sisted by Herman Worsham and others of the Carrier or- 
ganization. 

The Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa., exhib- 
ited fiber textile receptacles, sample boards and other spe- 
cialties representing the company’s complete line of fiber 
The exhibit was in charge of Charles M. Bogert, 
Reeves, R. C. Smith, Edward 


Hoffman and Frank Joliannes. 


products. 
New York manager; C. H. 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., Providence, R. I., 


exhibited a hydraulic Schreiner calendar in operation, 


driven by a 40-horsepower motor through compound gear- 
The weight of the machine was over 55,000 pounds, 


and the pressure on the cloth passing between the rolls 100 


ing. 
tons, which was applied by hydraulic pump with aceumu- 
lator for keeping the pressure uniform. 
were noted, among which was a hydraulic release 


Several new fea- 
tures 
valve, by the operation of which the pressure between the 
rolls could be instantly reduced to zero in order to allow the 
piece-ends to pass through without marking the rolls; an 
offset micrometer adjustment on the bottom roll to exactly 
adjust the angle of the schreinering; an adjustable offset 
brake allowing a three-inch adjustment in the alinement 
of the roll from which the goods were run, thereby taking 
eare of slack selvages; and a patented breaker attachment 
on the back to secure a suitable breaking on the schreinered 
goods while hot and without pre-damping, thereby elimin- 
ating two additional operations. This machine is of new 
design and was shown in New York for the first time. 
They also showed a six-can vertical dryer; electro de- 
posited copper rolls for mangles, dye boxes, soapers, ete. ; 
a cotton calender roll and a paper calender roll; and a large 
of their machinery. 
Rusden, W. P. 
E. Burnham, 


installations 
President and General Manager F. A. 
Thompson, Sales Manager W. A. Stelling, R. 
of New York, and James Farrington were at the exhibition, 


number of photos of 


meeting friends and customers. 

The Veeder Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn., pre- 
sented a display of counting devices for textile machinery 
in operation. These included loom pick counters, loom 
vardage counters, yardage counter for braiders, hank count- 
ers, lineal measuring counters, thread measuring counters 
While the first 
these counters is to count or measure production, the impor- 
the way to 


and spindle speed counters. purpose of 


tant thing is the use to be made of the count 
apply it to speeding up production. Mills that pay by the 
pick, piece or “eut” must record the output of each opera- 
tive, each machine, and as Veeder counters keep the record 


before the operative’s own eves, their use is the surest means 
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of giving incentive and of satisfying the operative that he’s 
fairly and fully paid. 

Mills that set a daily task for the operative can deter- 
mine what the task should be, and see that it’s performed by 


reading the operative’s record on the counters—whiech also 


guides the operative in completing his assigned work. 


Whether mills pay by piecework, by the “task” method or a 
bonus plan, Veeder counters give the facts for figuring ac- 
curate costs, for watching the progress of work, for measur- 
ing the value of different operatives. And with these many 
advantages do not overlook the simple fact that they save 
trouble of hand-counting, hand-measuring, 


the labor and 


weighing, ete., and eliminate the human liability to mis- 


counts. Methods for attaching the counters to various types 
of machines will be devised by the Engineering Department 


Manager W. C. Waldo, 


of the Textile Counter Division, was in charge of the ex- 


of their Textile Counter Division. 


hibit, while Mr. Post, the treasurer of the Veeder Company, 
Mr. Bull, the 
visitors. 

The 
a Model E 


Naumkeag Pequot sheeting warps which were handled at 


and advertising manager, were occasional 
sarber-Colman Company, Rockford, IIl., displayed 
46-inch warp tying machine in operation on 
the rate of 250 ends per minute. An 18 harness pattern 
warp tied in at the Pacifie Mills, and a 5 harness ticking 
warp tied in at the plant of the Thorndike Company were 
exhibited and showed the capacity for handling a wide 
range of yarns. 

The hand knotters for spooling and winding are of nev- 
er-failing interest at these shows and constant demonstra- 
tions were made of their use. 

Field Manager R. E. MeCausland represented the fac- 
tory, while the exhibit was in charge of Manager W. B. An- 
derson, of the Boston office, assisted by P. D. Johnson and 
James Savage. Southern Manager J. H. Spencer from the 
Greenville office was also present. 

The Templeton Manufacturing Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
exhibited a pumping trap in operation, a direct boiler re- 
turn trap in operation, a separating trap and a seamless 
copper indestructible float. W.R. Templeton was in charge. 

Ashworth Bros., Ine., Fall River, Mass., showed two 
eard setting machines making fillet and tops for ecards. 

Pratt & Cady Co., Ine., Hartford, Conn., showed their 
complete line of valves, hydrants and asbestos packed cocks. 

Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte, N. C., exhibited several 
types of air conditioning machines and automatic humidity 
and temperature controllers, especially featuring a central 
station apparatus and a fan head humidifier under opera- 
tion with automatie control. The central station apparatus 
demonstrated the advantages to be attained by a modern air 
conditioning equipment for humidifying, dehumidifying, 
heating, cooling, air washing and ventilating, and the fan 
head humidifier demonstrated the high grade of material, 
workmanship and design put into this machine, also the 
large evaporation eapacity resulting from the foreed evap- 
oration. The automatic humidity and temperature regula- 
tors, which are constructed to operate on the principle of a 
sling psychrometer, were in operation, set for a predeter- 
mined condition, and turned on and off diaphragm valves, 
dampers, ete., to produce and maintain the conditions for 


which they were set. 
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The Surpass Chemical Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y., had a 


and goods, 


comprehensive display of knitted woven 
bleached, dyed and finished in one operation by their pat- 
ented Autogyp process, which eliminates the bleaching of 
goods by chloride of lime or other hypochlorites and simu! 
taneously dyes the shades and removes all motes, leaf and 
other impurities in one operation. At the same time it 
conserves the strength of the fabric and prevents shrinkage. 
This process was fully described in the September 1917 
number of Corron. A booklet describing the Autogyp proc- 
ess and its advantages was distributed by H. B. Smith, pres- 
ident of the Surpass Chemical Co., Ine., who had charge of 
the exhibit. 

The American Wringer Co., 


plaved rubber covered rolls for finishing plant use, rubber 


Woonsocket, R. I., dis- 


pot-eyes, rubber pump valves, rubber tubes, rubber springs 


and samples of erude rubber, the latter showing the mate- 
They manufacture 


rial from whieh rubber covers are made. 
not only rubber covers, but complete rubber covered rolls of 
all kinds and sizes. The exhibit was in charge of William 
E.. Brown, sales manager of the mechanical roll department. 

The Revolvator Co., sales agents for the New York Re- 
volving Portable Elevator Company, Jersey City, N. J., ex- 
hibited portable elevators for piling bales, eases, barrels, ete. 

The Morse Chain Works, Ithaca, N. 
exhibit that included a Morse rocker joint silent chain drive 


Y., presented an 


of two-ineh piteh, five inches wide, capable of transmitting 
100 h. p. and withstanding 100 per cent. overload. The 
chain was provided with guiding links, ran over sprocket 
wheels mounted on a heavy frame work and was driven by 
a small motor connected up through a small chain drive. 
There was also a small drive similar to many the Morse 
Chain Company is furnishing to textile mills for use in 
connecting individual motors to spinning frames. This 
showed the type of case this company is recommending 
and the method of lubrication. Representatives of the sales 
department and others were in attendance. 

The American Tool & Machine Co., Boston, showed cen- 
trifugal drvers and oil separators, also rubber cement churns 
and power transmission machinery. 

The Mereury Mfg. Co., of Chicago, showed two of their 
tractors under the auspices of their New York office. 

The Crawford Manufacturing Co., New Brunswick, 
N. J., displayed a new type of Crawford stop motion made 
with individual adjustment for each thread to allow of the 
knitting of more than two weights of yarn at one time. 
Operation of the devices was demonstrated at the booth of 
Seott & Williams. 

The Merrow Machine Co., Hartford, Conn., showed ir 


operation standard models of their overseaming, overedg- 
ing and shell stitch machines for knit goods manufactures. 
These were for seaming, hemming and edge finishing men’s, 
ladies’ and children’s knitted underwear, also for finishing 


the necks and fronts with a shell stitch. A new device for 
inserting ribbon, which is simple and effective, attracted 
particular attention. In addition machines for welting the 
tops of ladies’ stockings, toe-closimg and mending seconds, 


ete., were shown. A 
and other representa- 


shaping and making a mock seam, 
number of officers of the company 
tives were present. 


(Continued on page 556.) 
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What the Southern Mills Are Doing. 


We are fortunate in presenting this month the first 
published illustration of the new weave shed at the Lanett 
Cotton Mills, West Point, Ga. 
ing additions and improvements from time to time for 


These mills have been mak- 


sometime past, but this weave shed which has just been 
completed has several points of especial interest. 


95 


The building itself is 525 feet 4 inches by 257 feet, of 


As 
will be seen from the illustration the lighting system is mod- 
These 


saw tooth roof construction, and contains 1478 looms. 


ern, each lamp being fitted with a suitable reflector. 
were furnished by the Carter Electric Co., of Atlanta. 
Another special feature in connection with this weave 
shed is the method of driving the looms. This is accom- 
plished by means of Link-Belt silent chain drives, 17 of 40 
Each drive 
floor, 


horsepower each, and 4 of 20 horsepower each. 
operates a line shaft underneath the weave 
power being supplied by an individual electrie motor in 
The accompanying illustration will give a gen- 


room 


each ease. 
eral idea of one of these drives. The looms are located on 
the floor above and are operated by leather belts from the 
The full load motor speed is 1160 r.p.m. and the 


The drives are 


line shaft. 
line shaft speed is reduced to 211 r.p.m. 
all enclosed in oil tight and dust proof casings and can be 
operated in an oil bath, thus assuring constant and copious 
lubrication and greatly simplifying the labor of oiling and 
upkeep. 

Among other advantages claimed for this type of drive 
for weave rooms may be mentioned the uniform speed, 
there being no slip of the chain on the wheel and an unvary- 
ing speed ratio between the motor and the driven shaft. 
The shaft operates at a maximum speed which is constant 


AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE WEAVE ROOM 
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Mill Conditions and Market Reviews. 


AT THE LANeTT Cotton Miuus, West Pornt, Ga. 





































ONE OF THE LINK-BELT SILENT CHAIN DRIVES. 


so long as the motor speed remains constant. Each line 
shaft having its own source of power is independent of 
every other line shaft and should a change of speed on any 
one line of looms be desired it can be easily accomplished 
by changing the motor pinion or the driven wheel without 
disturbing any other line of looms. 

An addition to this present weave room is already in 
contemplation and when this is completed the total num- 


ber of looms under one roof will be 2500. 


i 
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A “CycLone” Fence at LaAnetr Corron MILLs. 


In the mill village this mill has recently completed 160 
new houses and it is understood that additional houses are 
Also, 35,000 


spindles, 14 new spooler frames, 6 warpers, 140 cards and 


to be built during the present year. new 
500 broad looms have recently been added to the equip- 
ment. 

As will be noticed from the third illustration a part of 
this mill is enclosed with a Cyclone property protection wire 
mesh fence. This is on the new section of the mill, but it 
is probable that the other sections of the plant will, sooner 
or later, be fenced with up-to-date steel fencing. 

The Fairfax Mill of 
Company which is located at Fairfax, Ala., has its new 


the West Point Manufacturing 


bleachery in full operation and has completed 40 new cot- 
tages for the operatives while others are going to be built 
very soon. 

The Marlboro Cotton Mills at MeColl, S. C., have re- 
cently added a new picker room and new pickers have been 
installed. The old picker room has been remodeled and new 
carding machinery will be placed therein. A new warehouse 
225 x 100 feet has been built and at the No. 4 mills an ad- 
dition is being built for finishing fine yarns. 

Announcement has been made by the Exeeutive Commit- 
tee of the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association 
that 
held at the Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C., on Friday 


and Saturday the 5th and 6th of July with a smoker and 


the Summer Convention of this Association is to be 


get-together meeting on the night of the 4th. A very attrac- 
tive program is being prepared. 

The employees of the Oconee Mill Company at West 
minster, S. C., raised the sum of*$1,000 on the first day of 
J. M. Bruner, 


the second war fund drive for the Red Cross. 


secretary and assistant treasurer and J. L. Durn, superin- 
tendent cireulated the list through the plant and talked in 
person with each of their employees all of whom readily 
responded in varying amounts. The entire Westminster 
district was asked for only $2750 and the Oconee Mill em- 
ployees raised over one-third of the entire district quota on 
the first day. It is also interesting to note that more than 
50 of the employees of this mill have recently bought Third 
Liberty Loan Bonds. 

B. B. Comer, president Avondale cotton mills, is con- 
vineed there is something wrong with cotton exchange meth- 
ods when New York exchange prices, in spite of the big 
eastern demand, are lower than the prices on southern ex- 
changes. 

Governor Comer recently made public a letter he had 
written giving his views on how prices are being manipu- 
lated. His letter is as follows: 
“Gentlemen: Yours stating 63 points on middling was 
the correct difference between strict middling off color and 
middling white received. Please let us remind you that 
you have our instructions to sell the 200 bales received by 
New York. 

“We referred the deliveries of the 100 bales given us 
through Lowrey & Co., New Orleans, on our May contract, 
and the 100 bales delivered through N. L. Carpenter & Co., 
New York, also on May contract, to the secretary of agri- 


you for us in 


culture, and various senators and congressmen from the 

cotton states and more particularly to the Alabama mem- 

bers, giving copies of the deliveries, the grades, ete: 
“Our contention being that the delivery was made with 


damaged cotton and at fictitious differences as to price far 
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away from the real difference between the cotton delivered 


and middling white. The exchange contends that thesé 


prices furnished by 10 standard southern markets. 


are 
There can be no standard price for the class of cotton de 
ivered us, from the nature of the case, it could only be 
nominal, to prove which we have authorized you to sell t 
any dealer in cotton the 200 bales which you now hold fo: 
us in New York and buy for us 200 bales middling whit: 
at much greater differences than this bill shows. 

“Last December you handled for us 1000 bales December 


oT 


contracts in New Orleans, exchanging it with cotton factors 


New Orleans for 1000 bales strict middling delivered at 
our Sylacauga cotton mills at 115 points on December con- 
Today July New Orleans is worth, say, 24c, while 


tracts. 


strict ered Svla ‘auga would cost 3le, 


middling cotton deliv 
700 points difference. This difference, we apprehend, 18 
made by the exchange allowing the delivery of damaged 
cotton at differences in value made by the exchange. 


, “We go 


with no intent to speculate. 


into the exchange exclusively for hedges and 
The above instance shows that 
July contracts in New Orleans lack 600 points, or 6¢ per 
pound, of being the same hedge as it was in December, and 
against the mill; shows that somebody dealing through the 
New Orleans exchange is given 600 points more advantage 
than they had in December, and it comes of damaged cot 
ton on contracts and in such conglomerate as to grades at 
prices made by the exchange that it is only an exceptional 
manufacturing enterprise that can use it. 

“Tt places the buycr of the contract in the position 
that he eannot use the cotton delivered; he cannot sell it. 
and the only thing left to him is to sell it back to the ex- 
change, and deliver this cotton back, and the buyer of this 
contract has to go through the same process, using this dam- 
aged cotton on the exchange not to safeguard busines, but 
to destroy every safeguard on business; back to the old 
days before the Smith-Lever bill, when New York and New 
Orleans kept thousands of bales of punk eotton for the 
purpose of manipulating the market; for the purpose of 
shearing the lambs and fleecing the public. 

“This transaction shows that the exehanges are again 
degenerating into the ferthest point from safety, the gam- 
ble being, ‘What 


shape of deliveries?’ 


are the exchanges going to allow in the 


and in so far as they ean do, killing 
the price which comes from the law of supply and demand 
of this great staple. 

“Tn the Chieago and western exchanges on grain, the 
no combination of e¢ireum- 


basis of delivery is No. 2 and 


stances allows the seller to use damaged grain for the pur- 


pose of controlling the market. Any tinged, stained, yel- 
lowed, bolled cotton is damaged cotton, just like any smelly 
meat is damaged meat. 

“The Smith-Lever bill, the secretary of agriculture, the 
government, never intended the cotton exchanges to be used 
as Huns to destroy business values or business protection. 
The 


tain a sound bale and the average delivery, while apparent- 


100 bales New Orleans cotton delivered us did not con- 


ly 200 points under middling was really 700 points under 
middling, and as a buyer for manufacturing purposes, we 
lose not only the depression in the price caused by allowing 
the tender of this damaged cotton at made prices, but also 


the difference between the exchange price and the middling 
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gerade that 


we would have to have. It looks like the usu- 


truct of negro slaves: it Was double compoul d int 


the value of the work and the value of the increase. 


“We cannot conceive a more unsafe proposition than 


nil] selling 2oods based on the price of the cotton 


as made by the exchange, hedging on the exchange and de 
Middl ng cotto 


is 24¢ 


pending on getting it from the exchange. 


today is worth 30ce; middling cotton on the 


exchange’ 
Ge difference. 


“The exchanges owe it to the farmers, to the 


OUSINeSS 


interests of the country, that these things should not be. Th 


market snould 


manipulation of the exchange to control the 


} 


never ‘be allowed. If they are going to allow the delivery 


of damaged cotton on contracts it should be at such a price 


based on the contract which they have sold, middling basis, 


that the buyer can sell the damaged goods and not be 


serious loser. The ex ‘hanges sho uld no allow the dau aged 


coods to drive the straight eoods So Tar as they are ¢once - 
ed, out of the market, and this they have done today. 
‘The exchange is allowing the seller to use loaded dice. 


‘The exchange market has-declined 10 ¢ per pound, and 
l 


the damaged cotton holds out 


The 


cotton, middling and above, has been affected about 5e¢ 


it 1S easy 


if there is enough of it, it will decline 15¢ 


: 


to forecast that if 
standard 
per 
with 


eotton, the 


not 


pound. Every interest coming in contact 


farmer, the holder, the manufacturer, every interest 


to this gerrymander, has been seriously assaulted. 


strictly 


cermaln 


“The exchanges claim that they are conforming 


to the Smith-Lever bill. If they are then the Smith-Lever 


bill should be amended; if it cannot be amended, then the 


exchanges should be abolished.” 


Wilmington, 


the “Sanisep” 


North 


portable sewer- 


The Cement Products Company ol 
Carolina, manufacturers of 
age disposal systems, announce the completion of their new 
electrically operated factory plant, made necessary by the 
increasing use of their “Sanisep” tanks in the cotton 


villages and new industrial 


As an 


crowing in the South, 


towns. 


evidence of the favor in which chain drives are 


J. S. Cothran, Southern representa- 


tive of the Link Belt Company, took orders for 731 chain 
These for the 
Easley Mill, Easley, 8. 


all ol 


drives in a period of 10 days. orders were 
Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C 
C.; and Brandon Mill, Greenville, S. C., which re- 
cently decided to change to the electric drive. 

The Pioneer Cotton Mills Company, Guthrie, Okla., 1s 
to build some cottages for operatives, also a large boarding 
house. 

The Berryton (Ga.) Cotton Mills have purchased ten 
Howard & Bullough ecards and a bale-breaker and conveyor. 
They are also starting work upon the construction of 24 
new tenement houses. 

The 
changing from steam to electric 


The Myrtle Mills, Gastoma, N. C 
Draper, of Charlotte, N. C., 


Mills. Park, 


be 
arive. 


Gate City Cotton College Ga., are 
plan village improve- 
ments and has engaged F. S. 
as the landscape engineer. 
The Mandeville Cotton Mills. Carrollton, Ga., will under- 
and extensive mil] village improvements.  E. 


Charlotte. N. C., and J. F. 


waged to plan the 


take cene ral 
S. Draper. landscape architect, 
Sirrine, Greenville, S. C., have been e1 


improven ents. 
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The Russell Cotton Mills, Lavonia, Ga., is en entirely 
new organization and is not a reorganization of the old La- 
vonia Cotton Mills. It will make heavy duck. The capital 
stock is $100,000 and J. R. Dortch is president; ox 2. 
Stockton, treasurer and C. A. Sweet, manager. The prod- 
uet is to be sold through the Stockton Commission Co.’ The 
company will use 12 to 13s, two and three ply cotton yarns, 
and there is to be a dyehouse in connection with the plant. 

The Adams Cotton Mills, at Macon, Ga., liave been or- 
ganized with $200,000 capital and the following officers: B. 
T. Adams, president; J. T. Adams, vice-president; E. B. 
Murray, secretary-treasurer. L. W. Robert, Jr., Atlanta, 
Ga., the company’s architect-engineer, has plans for a 
483 x 106 foot brick mill construction building costing 
$75,000, this structure to be ereeted by day labor under Mr. 
Robert’s direction. From $125,000 to $150,000 will be the 
eost of the mill’s equipment of machinery, this to inelude 
7,000 to 8,000 spindles; 160 looms, 500-horsepower steam 
plant, ete. Machinery contracts have been awarded and 
the daily eapacity will be from 45,000 to 50,000 pounds of 


cotton duek. 





The New England Mill Situation. 


Inereasing demands upon the mills of this section are 
being made from week to week by the government and 
civilian business is being constantly deferred and displaced. 
Labor scarcity continues and it is not possible to maintain 
production up to eapacity. New Bedford and Fall River 
operatives through their unions have asked a 25 per cent 
wage inerease which has been refused. A 12% per cent 
increase was declined by the New Bedford workers. At this 
time conferences between manufacturers and unions ar 
going on and it is not believed that a strike will be ecoun- 
tenanced. 

Market conditions continue favorable for the mills, eot- 
ton being lower and goods being priced in some instances 
higher than a month ago, and in the ease of print cloths 
and convertibles about as high as they have been at any 
time. The decline in prices through sales between secon: 
hands in New York was not met by New England mills and 
after three or four weeks of remaining out of the markets 
in mill centres, converters came back witli offers nearly up 
to the highest levels reached this year. Reeurring mill re 
ports and dividends continue to show a prosperous condi- 
tion in a financial way. All of the mills were heavy eon- 
tributors to the last Liberty Loan and the demands of the 
Red Cross are being met very venerously. 

Manufacturers are greatly interested in the movement to 
finance cotton purchases through trade aeceptances as out- 
lined at the recent New York conventiori. Committees are 
at work with Boston and New York bankers and southern 
cotton factors trying to work out ways and means for 
earrying this new method to a successful issue. The delays 
in cotton shipments have been extraordinary and have cost 
the mills a great deal in interest beside the loss of being com- 
pelled to enter spot markets and buy raw materials at much 
higher prices than those paid for cotton enroute. 

Efforts are being made to have cotton and other textile 
mills in this section placed on tlie priority list for coal ship- 


ments but without suecess thus far. As many of the mills 
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are engaged on long term government contracts they feel 
that they should be accorded a preference in coal deliver- 
ies at this season of the year when water facilities make it 
easy to store what is required for the winter. Both coal 
and cotton shipments have been coming along more freely 
by water for some time but mucli is yet to be done before 
coal shortage is avoided. The government authorities are 
being urged to take greater advantage of the water routes 
open to New England. One of the chief difficulties is that 
many boats and barges have been taken over for government 
service so that normal transportation facilities are out of 
the question. 

Less has been heard in this section about price fixing. 
The action of the manufacturers’ meetings in going on reec- 
ord as being willing to assist in price fixing, if such a move- 
ment was to be deemed essential in winning the war, was 
not taken generally as an invitation to the government to 
hurry price fixing methods by government authority. On 
the contrary, while there are many manufacturers who want 
to meet the government “coming” on any proposition made 
for furthering the winning of the war, the great majority 
prefer to “let sleeping dogs lie” and not to engage in such a 
complicated matter as price fixing on textiles must be, if 
it ean possibly be avoided. 

Many of the leading southern manufacturers stated at 
the convention that they preferred that price fixing should 
not be established so long as the government work was being 
done satisfactorily. It will involve price fixing on yarns 
and on eotton, if followed to its logical conclusion, and the 
many difficulties encountered in price fixing on wool, food, 
eoal, and other things are far from encouraging the belief 
that a system ean be put into operation satisfactorily, at 
least for a long time. 

The disparity between the prices the government is 
paying for the goods it requires, and the prices bid freely 
by civilians, makes manufacturers feel that they must main- 
tain relatively high prices for the balance of the output 
not taken by the government if the industry is to be main- 
tained on a safe war basis, and on a level that will premit 
meeting the expected shock of peace. 

At the meeting held in New York to arrange for the pur- 
chase of 85,000,000 yards of denims to be delivered before 
the end of the year, it appeared that many New England 
mills had run off the cloths in order to meet other govern- 
mental requirements. In the allotments that were decided 
upon, several mills were included that can make denims but 
have been busy on other fabrics. The price of 76 cents a 
pound fixed by the government, was 4 cents a pound lower 
that the united manufacturers thought they should get, and 
about 12 cents a pound under the average market price. By 
making a flat price on all the goods each mill was placed 
on a common level of costs, a condition that does not and 
eannot exist in actual manufacturing conditions throughout 
the country. 

A similar condition was developed in the placing of 
orders for bandage cloths, print cloths, and cotton duck. 
There has been little disposition to find fault as the govern- 
ment prices in most eases have been high enough to insure 
what would be termed a good working profit in other than 
war times. But it is pointed out that if the same policy is 
to ke followed in naming prices on all goods made for 
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civilian uses, tlie mills will find themselves working on a 
much closer margin than manufacturers think they should 


> e a , e 
be forced to accept. War manufacturing costs are very 


high costs, and because of the uncertainty of labor and other 


cost conditions they must remain more or less elastic if pro- 
duction is to be maintained. The point made is that it is 
quite as easy to discourage capital as labor and price fixing 
has not worked to the advantage of capital where it has 
been tried. 

Several mills are discontinuing many of the staple pro- 
ducts they have made for years. The looms are wanted by 
the government for various purposes and it is impracticable 
to fill orders for civilians brands while meeting government 
needs. 
250 looms at the disposal of the government and this means 


One large plant recently received notice to hold 


a cutting off of the product of many of the most widely 
known Where 
government needs have not been fully defined, mills have 


been ordered to decline all civilian new business pending 


bleached cottons and twills in the trade. 


positive instructions as to the products needed. 

In this way many orders placed by civilian cutting estab- 
lishments have been deferred indefinitely, and some of them 
were for work being done for the government. Several 
of the finishing companies were notified not to accept any 
civilian business on cloths heavier than three yeards, whether 
plain, twilled, or of faney description. This has made it 
difficult for converters and others to foresee the production 
of substitutes for any standard cloths now being used almost 
exelrsively by the gover. ment. 

Deliveries of goods and yarns from the South have been 
greatly delayed in the interval. This has led to constant 
re-selling of goods enroute and has foreed many buyers to 
purehase goods near finishing plants. In this way, spot 
prices have been kept considerably higher than contract 
goods, and merchandise near a finishing plant has ecommand- 
ed better figures than goods at mill warehouses or near mill 
sidings. It is probably true that government priorities in 
rail shipments are being exerciséd in a way that will help 
the growth of among civilians. 

Business with fine cloth mills has been exceptionally 
have 


for 


economy 


active in so far as bids are coneerned. Converters 


tried in to induce mills to accept orders 


late deliveries and without satisfactory results. 


many ways 


Many mills 
are declining business freely and are trying to keep their 
looms occupied on a few lines, and on plain goods wherever 
that is possible. 

Several of the largest knit goods mills in this section 
are fully sold up to the government for the balance of this 
year. Civilian business cannot be thought of. Some are 
at work on heavy cotton goods and others are engaged on 
light or is difficult to 


see how civilians can be supplied, and scarcity is likely to 


medium weights in underwear. It 
be seen earlier than in cloths, as spot buying from jobbers 
for soldiers has been practiced in a very large way. Cotton 
yarns have actually advanced to still higher levels despite 
the lower price of cotton. Many prices quoted on mule 
spun cones for knitting purposes are considerably higher 
than they were a month or more ago, while some of the 
combed yarns on cones are higher by several cents per pound 
than they were in early April. 

Shortage of labor and inability to get goods delivered 
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promptly make it difficult to maintain production in finish- 


ing plants at capacity levels. So much male labor is re- 
quired that the drain is constant despite wage advances 
made almost every week. Even where plants are at work 
in a very large way on government orders it is not easy to 
have goods shipped in promptly, or to have them kept in 
work up to 100 per cent efficiency. Where civilian 


ness is in work in plants also working on government or- 


bus!- 


ders, the balance of non-production must be borne wholly 


by the civilian trade. This tends to enhance the difficul- 


} 
tne 


ties of getting out civilian business on time, whatever 
price offered may be. 

Reports to the effect that $15,000,000 worth of machin- 
ery orders were booked at the New York Textile Show for 
home and foreign shipment are not taken seriously among 
machine shops. 


men acquainted with the conditions in mill 


Even if such vast orders could be booked, they could not 
be filled within two years if present urgent business is taken 
eare of also. Doubtless some good business was undertaken 
but the volume is too vast to receive serious consideration. 
All shops are reported as busy as they ean be with limited 
working forees and there is no dearth of orders when de- 


liveries can be given within a reasonable time. 
Cotton Comment. 


H. and B. Beer, of New Orleans, under date of May 
15th, 1918, say: 


One month when the market was at its highest 


level, we expressed the opinion that prices 


ago, 
were near the 
top, that lower prices would be witnessed, perhaps much 
lower. Meanwhile the market has declined about 
or about $45 per bale, with conditions remaining unsatis- 
factory owing to the inability to ship cotton in quantity 
to Europe because of the searcity of tonnage for commercial 
However, prices are at a level now that make 


9 cents, 


purposes, 
for possible wide fluctuations that may come of weather, 
spots and war developments, but there is less danger in 
the market by buying than there was last month, due to 
values being so much lower than one month ago. 
Returns that the rainfall in 


April was the heaviest since 1915, measuring 4.01 inches 
} 


show average Texas for 
vs. 2.19 last vear, 3.50 year before last and the norma 
of 2.98, indicating a better crop outlook in that state than 
for the past few years. 

Following the breaking of the prolonged drouth in the 
Southwest, the trade finally realized that it was impossible 
for the South to market the unsold portion of last year’s 
crop except at lower prices owing to the absence of any 
foreign demand of consequence, caused by the svareity ot 
ships. Efforts were gradually made to hedge unsold cottor 
in the South, which weakened the market, and when of- 
ferings were pressed from day to day, prices finally broke 
badly. 


the market than 


American 


There was no other alternative for 


to decline, since there was evidence that 
eould hardly consume more than 7,500,000 bales of Amer- 


mills 


ican eotton this season, and as indications were that ex- 
ports to Europe for the season would only amount to 
about 4,000,000 bales, it was realized that the trade could 
only eare for about 11,500,000 bales, whereas the season’s 


commercial erop pointed to about 12,500,000 bales. 
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These were the reasons why the market declined so 
much when many people were talking 35 to 40 cents as the 
probable price cotton would sell at, and when it is realized 


that sueh bearish conditions prevailed in the earlier part 


of the vear. the wonder is that the decline was delayed so 
7 
ionge. 

Whien prices were at their lowest recently, unfavorable 
weather made its appearance in the eotton region, low 


temperatures and frosts doing much damage to early plant- 
ed cotton, necessitating replanting over a considerable area, 
especially east of the Mississippi river. This setback to the 
new erop served to bring about an advance of some import- 
ance, but as the weather improved again, and as there was 
no improvement in the export situation, prices are back 
to near the recent low levels recorded. 

The U. S. Census Bureau reports that only 545,000 
bales were consumed by American mills last month Vs. 
552,000 last year, making the total for nine months 4,945,- 


O00 against 5.061.000 for the corresponding period last 


season, linters excluded, returns not being available for 
military reasons. 

Compared with last year mill stocks in the United 
States at the close of April were 1.807.000 bales vs. 2,033,- 
000, in publie storage 2,843,000 vs. 2,503,000, or a total 
supply in the United tSates of 4,650,000 bales against 
4,536,000 last vear. It is evident, therefore, that there is 
no searcity of bales in America this year notwithstanding 


last year’s short crop, the third consecutive small yield. 


p, t 

But there is a big shortage of the staple in Europe 
where prices are comparatively very much higher than in 
the South. If sufficient tonnage was obtainable, prices 
would likely advance sharply in the South and decline in 
Europe, but no such developments are possible until the 
necessary number of ships are provided. 

Indications are for a slight increase in the cotton acre- 
age this year, and as the making of the erop will depend 
upon future climatie developments, better weather would 
likely be reflected in lower prices, while the return of bad 
weather would probably cause prices to advance. 

The Yarn Market. 

The yarn market for the past month has shown spot 
supplies unusually light and in many instances premiums 
being offered to secure immediate delivery. Even holders ot! 
war contracts cannot seeure sufficient yarn in many in- 


stances, althoug 


h there seems to be a surplus at southern 
shipping points. Lack of transportation facilities rather 
than speculation seems to be responsible for much of the 
high prices. An instance of how spot yarns are snapped 
up was reported by a well known mercerizer at the Phila- 
delphia Show. <A customer ordered ten cases for delivery 
upon a certain morning and promised to have his motor 
truck at the factory to accept the delivery. On the morning 
in question, he telephoned that through an unfortunate 
accident the larger of his motor trucks was broken down 
and that he was sending a smaller truek but would be able 
to handle only four eases. The mercerizer, instead of being 
disappointed, immediately allotted the remaining six cases 
among two other customers, the shipments going forward 
immediately by express. The fact that he had run his plant 


all night in order to get this ten eases ready made the first 
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man’s accident a business acquisition on the part of two 
other yarn users. 

The opening of the month found combed yarns in lght 
demand while the inquiries for carded yarns were mostly 
for 14s to 18s for war work. Knitters were in the market 
for small quantities for quick delivery and there was a con- 
siderable variation in prices asked by spinners for both 
nearby and future deliveries. Some numbers of weaving 
yarns were very searce, particularly for spot delivery, and 
some dealers were not trying to book any new business as 
they considered the situation dangerous. 


Later in the month weaving yarns for spot delivery 


became very strong and there was a marked searcity in 
some numbers. The inquiries were chiefly for 30s 2-ply 
and coarser and there were many inquiries for 20s 2-ply 
warps and skeins. It was reported during this period that 
there was considerable yarn in ears and in storage at Nor- 
folk, Va., and it was believed that there was enough there 
to relieve the situation but an embargo against carload 
shipments had been placed and it was impossible to get 
this material through. Combed yarns continued rather 
slow and merecerizers were behind on deliveries. Although 
the knit goods convention and exposition at the First Regi- 
ment Armory developed more yarn salesmen occupying ex 
hibit spaces than ever before in the listory of the associa- 
tion exhibits, it is generally conceded that the convention 
did not to any great extent stimulate yarn buying. Rep 
resentatives of the different yarn houses were on hand in 
foree and patrol parties were always in evidence wheneve: 
any knitters appeared who might become buyers. 

At the close of the month, combed yarns continued to 
remain quiet, inasmuch as the buyers believed that the 
prices asked were too high. There was a good demand for 
earded yarns on cones, chiefly for war work, but prices were 
somewhat irregular. There was also a good demand for some 
numbers of carded weaving yarn for quick delivery and 
several inquiries were reported for yarn for duck for ex 
port. 

Following are recent quotations on the Philadelphia 


market : 
Southern Single Skeins. 


is to &s 64 @63% 10s. 64% @65 
12s. 65 Mb65% 14s 66 @66% 
16s 66% @67 °0s ..69 (@ 7 
248 . 71 (®72 26s oot @74 
»US 77 @78 


Southern Single Warps. 


Rs 64% @64 10s ..65% @66 
12s 66 M66% | 14s 67 M68 
16s 68 @69 20s 71 @72 
26s 73 @TA 30s 81 (M82 
10s 87 @88 

Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins. 
8-4 slack 64 @65 | 9-4 slack ..65 @65% 
8-3-4 hard twist 63 @63% 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 

Rs 63 @64 10s ‘ : 64% @65 

ae... ..65% @66 14s. 70 @70% 
16s 69 @TO0 20s. i...75 @T76 
248. 75 @76 26s Josavt® 
30s .. 22098 @78% 40s ; 91 @92 
50s .$1.00 60s ...$1.05@$1.1° 

Southern Two-Ply Warps. 

8s . o «Se @64% | ee .65% @66 
298 . — @66% | 14s 71 @T72 
16s. oa ee @73 °0s 76 @ 761 
24s cin) Oe @76 26s P «ae @7T6% 
30s ..78% @79 esis « 7 91 (@92 
50s ee 

Northern Two-Ply Carded Peeler. 
20s -77 @87 Sd. 'a)nus ose wa .-78 @79 
26s . iow (80 | 36s.. Tr oT. @ 87 
60s ...$1.10@$1.12 

Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skains. 
20s ..79 @80 24s... oer) ae 
30s . ..85 @86 40s.. verre SF 
50s ..$1.05@$1.10! 60s ..$1.18@$1.20 


70s ..$1.35@$1.40 80s ’ . $1.50 
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Southern Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 


~ 58 @60 | 10s. Terris et 6042 @61% 
12s 61 @62 eS See ...-63 @65 
16s 64 (@ 66 18s. : ..64 @67 
20s 65 (@ 66 | 22s . .65 @65 lo 
ES 2 ont os ard ae a ae 67 (@68 26s i a —s @70 
308 . .70 @72 | 40s.. . 87 @s8s 
30s tying-in .-66 @67 

Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
10s . 64 @65 12s , ...65 @65% 
l4s . 65 % @ 66 16s .66 66% 
lss . ...2--- 66% @67 20s .67 @67% 
24s ..-69 @T70 } error ; .72 @73 
3Us , ‘ cone @76 40s. , .89 (90 
Northern Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones 

10s sled ..74 @7T4% 12s. 74% @75 
Di? i +e eae ss alee T5%@ 76 l6és 77 @7s8 
18s 78 @79 ae bie ; 80 @8l1 
228 82 @ 83 26s ..84 @85 
30s ; 88 @s89 36s 91 @9g2 
40s Yo @96 


Lancashire Notes. 





BY AN ENGLISH CORRBSPONDENT. 


The labor question threatens again to become acute 1% 
the Laneashire cotton trade, as a résult of the new Military 
Service Act just passed. Since the Cotton Control Board 
was set up in June last, the shortage of what may be termed 
rank-and-file workers has not been*felt so much as formerly, 
owing to the progressive reduction in the amount of ma- 
chinery mill-owners are allowed to run, except under h- 
cense. At present—as I recorded in my notes last monti 
—only 50 per cent of looms and spindles may be run except 
by express permission of the Board. Under the new law, 
however, which raises the military age from 41 to 50, and 
gives the Government power to raise it to 56, many heads of 
departments who were formerly immune will be liable for 
service, and the new power of the Government to itself 
cancel exemptions by “clean cuts” according to age may 
take away many essential men of all descriptions. Only 
recently the Ministry of National Service had conferred 
upon it power to cancel exemptions granted upon oceupa- 
tional or partly occupational grounds, but the new law gives 
the Government power to cancel them no matter upon what 
grounds they have been granted—barring health and con- 
seientious objection. 

The Ministry of National Service has just issued its 
first order under the power it possesses apart from the new 
Act, and the cotton trade included in it. On April 24th, the 
exemptions of workers of almost every kind will be can- 
eelled—without any right of further appeal—if the men are 
in the highest medical category and have reached a certain 
age. The age ranges from 28 to 35, and the order includes 
spinners, piecers, mule overlookers, carders, under-carders, 
strippers and grinders, tapers, sizers, drawers-in, engine- 
men and firemen. Nor is this the full list. Mill men will 
readily appreciate what this sort of thing means. The 
trade has been “eombed” so thoroughly that the number of 
men who will be obtained by this order will not, relatively 
speaking, be great, inasmuch as it applies only to those in 
the highest medieal class, but this is only another way of 
saying that what men have been left in the mills must be 
possessed of a high degree of indispensability. 

The British Association of Managers of Textile Works 
has declared by resolution that the time has arrived for the 
cotton trade to give the 48-hour week a trial. This decision 
was come to at a recent conference of the association, at 
which various speakers maintained that such a reduction of 


hours would improve the health of the workers, raise the 
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standard of those engaged in the trade by making mill work 
more attractive, regulate the balance of labor after the wa 
with reference to supply and demand, allow children to con- 
tinue their education after leaving the ordinary day school, 
and abolish the present system of half time. The 
What the 


agers propose is that work should begin at eight o’¢loek, 


“aceant 
pre ent 


ante | 
l 


working week is of 5544 hours duration. man- 


: 
present, and that the breakfast 


instead of at six as at 


break should be abolished. The dinner hour would remain 


as now—from 12:30 to 1:30—and work would cease at 5:45 


instead of at 5:30 as at present. On Saturdays the mills 


would close at 12:30 instead of at noon. In all industries 
the war has developed a tendency towards a shorter working 
day, and Government circles, as a result of its experience in 
munition factories, are believed to favor it. At any rate, 
the managers conference was told by the factory inspecto: 
for the district that his own department would weleome a 
reduction of hours. 

Another subject which the war has brought into promi- 
nence is that of compressing cotton bales, and on this the 
current issue of the “Board of Trade Journal” has some in- 
teresting information. It appears that the Cotton Control 
Board, the Liverpool Cotton Association and the Ministry 
of Shipping have all endorsed the proposal to encourage 
the compression of American cotton to a density of 25 
pounds per cubie foot, instead of 22 pounds, as at present, 
by reducing freight rates in order to cover the cost of such 
compression, and that since April Ist this scheme has been 
in operation. Sir Charles Macara had been urged by cable 
from the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers of 
Boston, Mass., to move in the matter, and on his getting into 
touch with the Foreign Office he was informed that the 
British Ambassador at Washington had already advocated 
the increase in density referred to above, and that on cotton 
of the higher density a concession of 50 points per 109 
pounds should be allowed in the freight rate. It is Sir 
that 


might be saved annually by the compression of bales, and 


Charles Maeara’s view millions of pounds sterling 


his reply to the Boston Association was that British spin- 
ners would heartily support a higher density. The object 
of greater compression is, of course, to save shipping space. 

In spite of the recommendation of the leaders, the bal- 
lot of the members of the United Textile Factory Workers’ 
Association on the proposal in the new Education Bill to 
raise the school age to 14, has gone against any change. The 
result, however, will not affect the character of the Govern- 
ment measure, as publie opinion is practically in favor of 
the higher age. Raising the age to fourteen means the dis- 
appearance of the present half-time system, under whic) 
children work, according to their educational attainments. 
between 12 and 14 years of age. At present 16 per cent of 
eotton mill workers are below 14 years of age, so it will 
be seen that the Bill affects a considerable proportion of 
the labor available. The ballot did not include the members 
of the Card and Blowing Room Association which is not 
affiliated with the United Textile Workers and the Exeecu- 
tive of which is backing the whole of the Governments’ 
measure. 

The Fine Cotton Spinners’ Association has taken out a 
provisional patent for a device for measuring cotton fibre, 
and this was exhibited and explained by Dr. W. Lawrence 
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Balls, the well-known cotton expert, before a recent meeting 
of the Royal Society of Arts. Dr. Balls explained that in 
the ordinary way the length of the fibre is determined by 
examination of the lint cotton from which the seed has been 
removed in the process of ginning. The expert grader pulls 
a tuft of hairs from this lint, lays it on his coat sleeve, 
and decides, with or without a measuring seale, the lengt!: 
of the tuft. In this ease the length measured is the length 
of the majority of the longest hairs. The grader’s “length,” 
said Dr. Balls, is difficult to define, though it is sufficient for 
ordinary working purposes of comparison. Various meth- 
ods have been tried to bring greater precision into that 
definition, but the inherent difficulty in all methods is that 
of sampling. 

What is needed is a method which will handle ginned 
lint, and handle it in sufficient quantity to determine, not 
only the maximum length, but also the distribution of al! 
lengths of all kinds, and which will do this quickly. Such a 
method, Dr. Balls said, was now available by means of the 
device which the Fine Spinners Association was kindly al- 
lowing him to exhibit. This machine consists primarily of a 
pair of revolving rollers which, as they revolve are traversed 
or translated bodily along a path at right angles to their 
axis of rotation. The cotton to be examined is first run 
through the ordinary mechanism, so as to cause the hairs 
to run parallel and straight. The sliver enters the rolls at 
the beginning of the traverse and is drawn away, leaving in 
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the nip of jhe rollers a tuft of hairs which are all held by 
their front ends. The rollers continue to revolve and the 
first hiairs to be delivered from them on the other side are 
the shorter ones, the longer hairs (since all started with 
their front ends level) being the last to escape. Owing 
to the feeding action of the rollers being combined with, and 
positively geared to the motion which causes the traverse, 
the short hairs escape on to a collecting device at the begin- 
ning of the traverse, the long ones at its completion, and 
intermediate lengths at intermittent points. By his means 
the cotton is fractioned, by a finished cycle of operations, 
not merely into seperate parcels of hairs but into a gradu- 
ated series which may be subdivided to any degree desired. 

The Council of the British Cotton Growing Association 
reports that it is expected that the crop of long-staple 
American cotton grown under the supervision of the Gov- 
ernment Agricultural Department in the Zaria district of 
Northern Nigeria will amount to about 1,000 bales. Al- 
though this is less than had been expected, it is a great 
improvement on former results and will give ample seed 
for distribution for planting purposes another season. It 
is understood that this variety has done better under the 
unfavorable climatic conditions than the indigenous types. 
A number of regulations have been made by the Govern- 
ment with a view to preventing a mixing of the seed of 
this long-stapled variety with the native cotton, and it is 
hoped that these regulations will prove effective. 
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Designs for Fancy Cotton Fabrics. 
BY THOMAS WOODHOUSE AND JAMES IRELAND. 
PART FORTY-ONE, 


Figure 181 illustrates another stripe pattern also made 
from 2/20’s mercerized white cotton warp with 48 threads 
per inch, and 2/20’s mercerized green filling with 52 picks 
per inch. The complete unit design occupies 96 threads 
and 8 picks, but two repeats of the filling have been made 





Fig. 181- 


at B, Figure 182. There are in reality eight stripes in each 
repeat of this design, although all are made from the two 
straight twills, 3 up, 1 down, 1 up, 3 down, and 3 up, 3 
down, 1 up, 1 down, and rearrangements of these. The 
sateen stripes which appear on the first and last groups of 





8 threads, and on the middle 16, threads of the design, are 
made from the 3 up, 1 down, 1 up, 3 down twill. The 
broad herring-bone stripe on 32 threads is made by 16 
threads to right of the 3 up, 3 down, 1 up, 1 down twill, 
and 16 threads to left of the 3 up, 1 down, 1 up, 3 down 
twill. The two weaves cut with each other at the center, 
while the first and last threads of this broad stripe cut with 
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the sateen stripes. The sateen stripes on 16 threads alter- 
nate with herring-bone stripes, but each alternate herring- 
bone stripe is made double as indicated, but complete on 
32 threads like the broader stripe. 

The draft for the design B, Figure 182, is shown at 
C, and necessitates 16 harnesses, while the weaving plan on 
8 harnesses and 8 picks appears at D. By arranging the 
draft as shown, those harnesses which control the maximum 
number of threads are the first eight nearest the weaver. 
This arrangement facilitates the taking up of broken 
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Fig. 182. 


threads, and throws less work on the machine than would 
happen if these threads were controlled by the back eight 
harnesses. . It would be advantageous to have the harnesses 
knitted to the draft, unless wire heddles or other types of 
sliding heddles were employed. It is easy to see that if it 
were not absolutely necessary for the several sections to cut 
with each other, a very similar design could be made for 
which eight 8 harnesses would be required. 

The striped cloth in Figure 183 is another example ob- 


The cloth reproduced in Figure 185 is made from the 
same type, count and colors of yarns as the last example, 
but in this case the warp threads are white and the filling 
is red. There are also 48 threads per inch and 52 picks 
per inch. There is a great difference between this pattern 
and the one in Figure 183, although both are made from the 
same base, the 4 up, 4 down straight twill. 
the cloth in Figure 185 is shown at H, Figure 186, and 


again two repeats of the filling are illustrated. The unit 


The design for 





Fig. 184. 


tained by the rearrangements of the threads of a simple 
straight twill weave. The warp is 2/20’s mercerized bright 
red cotton, and the filling is the same count, but white mer- 
cerized cotton. There are 48 threads per inch and 52 picks 
per inch in its present state. The unit pattern contains 
112 threads and 8 picks, but 112 threads and 16 picks are 
illustrated at E, Figure 184. 

The simple 4 up, 4 down straight twill has been used 
for the base, and, since all the threads in the design inter- 
lace according to one or other of the modifications of this 
weave, it follows that the draft is on 8 harnesses, and the 
weaving plan on 8 by 8. With the draft arranged as at 
F, Figure 184, it is obvious that the weaving plan is sim- 
ply the 4 up, 4 down straight twill to right as exemplified 
at G in the same figure. 

Altogether there are five stripes in this pattern. Two 
of these stripes are made in the well-known 8-thread basket 
or hopsack weave, one of these stripes being on 12 threads 
and the other on 16 threads; two of the stripes are herring- 
bone pattern—a single broad one and a double one—while 
the remaining stripe is in the sateen order and oceupies 20 
threads. 





design is on 88 threads and 8 picks. There are four stripes 
in the pattern, the first and third being on 12 threads each 
and made from the 8-thread hopsack or basket, while the 
second and fourth stripes are twills, running in groups of 
4 threads at a time. The complete group of 32 threads in 
the second stripe, twills in the opposite direction to the 
group of 32 threads in the fourth stripe. Each group of 
four in each stripe cuts with the adjoining group on each 





Fig. 185. 
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side. The draft on 8 harnesses is shown at J, while the 


weaving plan is an 8 by 8 as at K, and identical with that 
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186. 
at G in Figure 184. 
(To be continued.) 


Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 


Fast Black on Cotton Hosiery. 


Notwithstanding the many blacks that have been pro- 
duced during the past twenty years that were claimct to 
possess the same shade and other properties of aniline 
black or fast black, the fact remains that a properly dyed 
aniline black is still regarded as the standard against which 
all other blacks dyed upon cotton are compared and judged. 

Aniline black dyeing is essentially a trade by itself, and 
to aequire proficiency and skill in it demands long practice, 
painstaking care, and of details. It 
should be remembered that fast black dyeing is not a matter 
of recipes or formula, but of knowledge gained by actual 
experience over the dye kettle. 

Formulae ean only serve as a guide, and when thorough!y 


close observation 


digested and understood will serve as an intelligent starting 
point for a dyer to proceed with the work, and in no other 
class of dyeing is this more apparent than in dyeing hosiery. 

The following details for fast black dyeing with aniline 
oil and aniline salt. are known to have been the actual work- 
ing formulae in a dyehouse Germany, which was noted 
for the excellence of its output. 


time whether this particular dyehouse is in operation, but 


It is not known at this 


the probability is that it is idle. 

Careful preparation of the stockings to be dyed is one 
of the most important preliminary operations, since, with- 
out some sort of treatment of the materials to be dyed 
before actual entry into tlie dye baths, there is every pos- 
sibility that the shade will not be even, or the color not fast, 
and fastness is\the crucial test for aniline blacks. 

The stockings are boiled in a sufficient volume, usual!y 
300 gallons of water for each 100 pounds of hosiery. In 
this water is dissolved 5 pounds of soda ash. Boiling con- 
tinues for one to one and a half hours. This alkaline boil 
and removes oils, and other fatty or waxy sub- 


present in the cotton. 


dissolves 
stanees always The goods are after- 
wards rinsed in two changes of clear water to remove the 


excess of soda, and then immersed in a tub of acidified 


water containing about one and one-half gallons of acetic 
acid for 100 pounds of stockings. The temperature of this 
latter bath is maintained at a moderate degree, say, a good 
hand heat. The object of this treatment is to neutralize all 
the soda that is mechanically held by the cotton. From this 
weak acetic acid bath, the stockings are lifted and thrown 
onto a grill and allowed to drain for some time, and then 
they are whizzed, and hung until dry in a dryroom at a 
temperature of 130 deg. F., which usually requires over- 
night. 

The dyeing is carried out in several stages. There is 
first prepared the aniline oil consisting of 40 
pounds of aniline oil dissolved with 40 pounds of hydro- 
ehlorie acid, standing at 28 deg. Tw., and thoroughly mixed 
together in a large stoneware crock. The temperature rises 
rapidly during the mixing, but it is stirred from time to time 
until it has dropped to about 70 deg. F. 


mixture, 


In the meantime, there has been prepared separately a 
solution of 40 pounds of aniline salt dissolved in 18 to 20 
gallons of water. When both solutions are about the same 
temperature, they are mixed and well stirred. To this solu- 
tion there is added one made with 40 pounds of chlorate 
of soda in 16 gallons of water. This makes the stock solu- 
tion for the actual dyeing. 
which is 


The oxidizing solution, prepared with some 


degree of accuracy, consists of 1234 pounds of clean, bright 
bluestone; 10% ounces of bichromate of potash, and 114 
pounds of oil of vitriol which has been previously diluted 
with water to stand at 6 deg. Tw. 

The impregnating or saturating of the stockings is car- 
into each of which is 
placed the mixed solution of aniline, ete., diluted 
water to stand at 12 deg. Tw., and % gallon of the chrome- 
copper solution; the whole being well mixed. 

The impregnating troughs used are built similar to bath 
tubs, but without a sloping end; they have, however, a 
semi-cylindrical bottom, which permits the stockings to be 


better poled than if the bottom is flat. The writer has 


ried out in large wooden troughs, 


with 
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seen this work done, however, in rotary dyeing machines 


of the ordinary type common in many American dyehouses, 


and with excellent results. The common tomtom, familiar 


in some localities, is also most admirably adapted for this 
work. 

The trough (or dyeing machine) being properly filled, 
the dry stockings, previously weighed out in equal sized 
lots, are quickly immersed with the aid of the pole, and 
slowly moved about for about half an hour; longer is not 
necessary. Wetting out with the dye solution proceeds 
quickly and uniformly due to the preliminary treatment. 
From the the stockings are to a draining 
rack overhead, and then to a whizzer, all liquors being saved 


trough, taken 
and run back to the trough. 


When whizzed, the stockings are thrown out in heaps, 


where they are boarded carefully, and hung in the oxidizing 
chamber for two hours, which is kept uniformly heated 

about 135 deg. F. More rapid oxidizing-drying is found 
not to be alvantageous; there being a possibility of incipient 
hurried oxidation is at- 


destruction of the cotton if too 


tempted. 

After oxidation is completed, the stockings are removed 
from the boards, and then worked for about twenty minutes 
heated to 100 deg. F., containing from 2'% 
to 3 pounds of bichromate of potash in solution. This final 
treatment completes the oxidation commenced in the cham- 
fast black. 


in a fresh bath, 


ber, and causes the gradual development of the 
this bichromate treatment may profitably proceed 
rate provided the dyer is content to operate 
erad- 


Indeed, 
at a slower 
commencing at a lower temperature, say, 80 deg. F., 


ually raising it to 100 deg. F. 
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‘Paint Your Factory Walls and Ceilings with 
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Chaffee’s 
Sparkling 
Mill White 


_ Added Light 
Lowest Ultimate Cost 
Permanent Finish 


Endorsed by Users Everywhere 
Prolongs the Daylight 
Hours — Reduces sills 
for Artificial Light— 
Creates Sanitary Sur- 
roundings—Insures_ In- 
creased Precision and 
Accuracy in the Work- 
manship of Employees. 


Let us send you free of charge 
our descriptive booklet and paint 
panel. 


Thomas K. Chaffee 
Company 
Rhode Island 


Providence, - 


This practically completes the dyeing. The final opera- 
tion consists of a thorough washing to remove the remain- 
ing traces of salts and acids, then finishing by applying a 
softener of which there is none better than a first-class 
well-made olive oi] soap. 

Some dyers have a formulae of their own for fast black 
they 


These men are experienced, and know how to 


softener on hosiery which use regularly, and with 


good results. 


prepare their private formule properly, but it is almost 


" ya o . ‘ ‘ 
next to useless for any one without experience, and who 


has large batches of dyed hosiery coming on every day, to 
attempt to prepare tlie softener himself. His best results 


will, in such a ease, be secured by buying the finish ready 


compounded.—The Dyer and Calico Printer. 


booklet 
We 


copy for their files. 


“The Proper Care of Belts” is the title of a new 
gotten out by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company. 
suggest that department heads obtain a 
As long as the original condition of life and pliability of a 
belt is preserved it is worth its cost price. To neglect belts 


will result in a two-fold loss: a waste of power due to the 


inefficiency of the belts; and increased cost due to frequent 
Just now as never before it is essential that 


The booklet 


helpful suggestions for getting maximum results from belts 


belt renewals. 


belting be given careful attention. contains 
and in addition has several pages devoted to useful informa- 
Those interested should write 


a Dept. 


tion of a general character. 
to the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N 
340 for a sample of Dixon’s solid belt dressing. 
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The Sixth National Textile Exhibition. 
(Continued from page 544.) 

The Areo Company, Cleveland, Ohio, showed in full op- 
eration a complete paint mill in miniature, demonstrating 
the manufacture of their well-known Arco rays, the “super- 
white coating” for the interior of textile mills. It is easily 
applied, readily cleaned, and, it is claimed, “stays white 
and stays on.” 

Stein, Hall & Co., 61 Broadway, New York, exhibited 
their various starches, starch products, gums and dextrines 
for weaving, sizing, printing and finishing, as well as Royal 
tapioea flour. 

John Campbell & Co., 75 Hudson street, New York, 
showed a line of direct cotton colors, fast chrome colors, 
acid colors, sulphur colors and basic colors, and dyed cotton, 
wool, silk and union materials. 

The Patterson-Sargent Co., New 
Cleveland, manufacturers of B. P. S. mill white daylight 
paint and paint specialties, used their booth as a reception 


York, Chiago and 


space and rest room. 

The Southern Textile Machinery Co., Paducah, Ky., gave 
a dial looper trimmer its first exhibition at a textile show. 
Single, double and triple worm-driven dial loopers were also 


shown. C. A. Flournoy, president of the*tompany, was in 


charge. 
The National Aniline and Chemical Co., Ine., 244 Mad- 


ison avenue, New York, presented a large and comprehen- 
sive exhibit of the various types of dyes which are now 
regularly manufactured at both the Brooklyn and Buffalo 
plants, together with a display of some of the more impor- 
tant raw materials which are made use of in the fabrication 
of dyestuffs and which are produced at the Mareus Hook 


It is at this plant that aniline oil and other benzol 
Here a large 


works. 
derivatives and intermediates are produced. 
plant is now in the process of erection for the manufacture 
of Synthetic Indigo. It is confidently expected that this 
plant will supply at least one-half the needs of the Indigo 
consuming trade in the United States and marks a distinc? 
era in the development of dye manufacture in America. 

At the exhibit were shown 130 large size samples of dye- 
stuffs taken from the regularly manufactured product and 
made from American crudes and intermediates. An inter- 
esting line of dyed fabries of various kinds were shown, 
all dyed with colors produced by this company. 

The chemical staff, in both the research and works de- 
partment, of the National Aniline & Chemical Company, 
Ine., have applied themselves industriously and have suc- 
ceeded during the past few years in producing some of these 
more important sulpho acids, with the result that the list of 
dyestuffs in which they play an important part has grad- 
ually been lengthened. None of these sulpho acids are easy 
to manufacture; they require an extensive plant not only for 
their fabrication, but also for their purification. In the 
early days of the extended dyestuff manufacture in this 
country, succeeding the outbreak of the war, some of the fin- 
ished dyes did not measure up to the standard previously 
known, particularly as to shade. These difficulties have 
been in many instances entirely overcome and in others the 
evil of their presence is gradually lessened. It is only a 
question of time when the regular output of the American 


intermediates will be uniform and of high standard. 
A most interesting portion of the National’s exhibit 
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and which constituted a most important feature of the di3- 
play was a series of dyeings of some fifty National colors 
alongside of which were shown dyeings of the same class of 
colors of German manufacture. These dyeings of American 
and German colors of the same class had been subjected to 
the same practical tests of fulling, scouring and exposure 
to light and weather. This particular display illustrated 
more fully perhaps than has at any time heretofore been ai- 
tempted the exact status of dyes of American manufacture, 
as compared with similar dyeings of foreign manufacture. 
This part of the exhibit was most carefully prepared by 
the experts of the National and was studied with interest 
by dyers, colorists, and textile designers. That the promises 
of the National are gradually being fulfilled and that within 
a reasonable time National colors will form an adequate and 
comprehensive line suitable for every phase of textile col- 
oring is evident. This textile display in the National’s ex- 
hibit showed the interest that American textile manufac- 
turers and American dyers have manifested toward domestic 
produced colors and illustrated most forcefully that every 
shade required by the trade or demanded by fashion ean be 
produced at will with American-made colors by the dyer. 

A testing laboratory in full operation was another fea- 
ture of this really wonderful exhibit, which was designed by 
and in charge of Dr. Louis Joseph Matos. A number of 
assistants aided in receiving the numerous callers that were 
attracted by this exhibit. 

The Franklin Process Company, Providence, R. I., ex- 
hibited one of their 200-pound package dyeing machines 
with storage connections for standing bath, valve and pipe 
connections complete. It was fitted with the usual counter- 
balanced cover that can be raised and lowered by hand wit! 
little effort. These machines are built in sizes ranging from 
6 to 1,000 pounds per batch. Practical men in attendance 
brought out the features of economy in space, labor, steam, 
dyestuffs, waste in subsequent operations and the freedom 
of the dyehouse from steam and water. 

Products made from Franklin dyed yarns were shown, 
as were packages of yarn in various shades. There were 
also shown hosiery dyed in tlie Franklin hosiery dyeing 
machines, tops dyed in the Franklin top dyeing machine 
and jackspools dyed in the Franklin jack spool dyeing ma- 
chine. The evenness of dyeing was apparent and split yarn 
packages showed uniformity throughout. The firm was rep- 
resented by George Urquhart, J. M. R. Taylor and E. S. 
Graves and M. A. Shehan. 

Frank Davis, 424 Main street, Pawtucket, R. I., exhib- 
ited metal filling boards and trucks. 

The Lyon Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass., showed a quill 
cleaning machine in operation. 

The U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. I., showed 
samples of their product, Matthew Ousley was in charge. 

Coppus Engineering & Equipment Co., Worcester, Mass., 
showed turbo blowers and centrifugal boiler feed pumps. 

W. O. & M. W. Talcott, Providence, R. I., exhibited a 
new feature in belt fasteners, known as the Taleott ideal 
belt hook. 

Clenzall Machines Co. of America, St. Louis, Mo., show- 
ed a Clenzall dyeing and washing machine, with samples of 
dyed and finished hosiery, amd a Clenzall barrel truck which 
easily handled a weight of 1,500 pounds. 

(Continued on page 577.) 
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Above photo shows why we dare Guarantee 
Barrett Specification Roofs for 20 Years— 


Above is a photograph of a cross-section cut from a 


Barrett Specification Roof. 
Note its great thickness. 


Note the five aiternating layers of Specification Pitch and 
Felt Waterproofing. 


Note the heavy wearing-surface of Slag bound with Pitch. 


No other type of roofing approaches a Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roof in the amount of protective waterproofing 
material used in its construction. 


The weight of this waterproofing material is about 250 
Ibs. to 100 sq. ft., compared with 175 to 100 lbs. used 
in other types of roofs. 


The wonder is not that we dare guarantee such a roof 
for twenty years, but that some people still buy light- 
weight, poorly constructed roofs and expect them to 
give long and satisfactory service. 


The 





New bee oy Chicago Philadelphia Boston 

St. Loui Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto 
Sydney, N. S 


A few of the seventy concrete 
buildings ere.ted by The Turner - 


Construction Co. of N.Y. City, 
in one year, practically all of . 
which were covered with Barrett °. 
Specification Roofs. 
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| This is a photograph of a 
cross - section cut from 
Barrett Specification Roof 
on the National Aniline& 
Chemical Company. Buf- 





asks, “Do sucli roofs cost more 
they do not.” 


The buyer naturally 
than others?” Our answer is, “No, 


The experience of many years has proved that Barrett 
Specification Roofs cost less per year of service than 
any other kind. It is because they give such long 
service at such low cost that this type of roofing now 


eovers most of the permanent structures of the 
country. 
It is because of these facts that leading architects, 


engineers, and roofing contractors everywhere are co- 
operating with us in the better roofs movement and 
why large construction companies like the Turner Con- 
struction Company, the Fuller Construction Company, 
the Austin Company, and many others, are so strong 
for Barrett Specification Roofs. 


Booklet explaining our 20-Year Guaranty and a copy of 
The Barrett Specification free on request. 


Company 


Detroit Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville 
Birmingham Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
‘Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8. 
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Guy H. Norrucvutt, formerly superintendent of the 
Marietta Knitting Compapy at Marietta, Ga., now Ist 
Lieutenant Q. M. C., N. A., and assistant to the Boston De- 
pot Quartermaster at Boston, Mass. Lieut. Northeutt has 
the inspection of the U. S. Army hosiery contracts in New 
England. He was greeted by hundreds of old friends at 
the Philadelphia Knit Goods Show. 

F. L. Branson, superintendent of the Fairfax (Ala.) 
Mills of the West Point Manufacturing Company, has en- 
listed in the naval aviation service. During his absence 
he will be succeeded by P. T. Sparks, his present assistant. 

Wim A. Erwin, Jr., of Durham, N. C., son of the 
principal stockholder, and an officer of the Erwin Mills Co, 
West Durham, has gone to Camp Sevier, Greenville, S. C., 


to enter the officers’ training camp. 


W. B. ANDERSON, the manager 
of the Boston office of the Barber- 
Colman Company. The pensive ex- 
pression on his face was caused by 
the fact that he recently found a 
knot that the Barber Knotter 
couldn’t tie. He hired a parson to 
do this for him on the 23rd of last 
Mareh, the bride being Miss Bessie 
Ballard Houghton. 





FrepericK A. ALTER has resigned.his position as over- 
seer of dyeing with the Huntsville Knitting Company at 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Ausert G. Smrru, of the Corn Products Refining Co., 
with headquarters at Greenville, S. C., and who has for sev- 
eral years traveled the Georgia, Alabama and some con- 
tiguous territory for this company has enlisted in the avia- 


tion corps, and has been assigned to the camp at Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

Grorce A. Brown, for a number of years assistant fore- 
man in the earding department at the Ann and Hope Mills, 
Lonsdale (R. I.) Co., has resigned his position with the 
company to accept a position as overseer of carding for the 
Central Mills Co., Southbridge, Mass. 

O. A. SULLIVAN has resigned his position at Cordova, 
N. C., to become overseer of carding at the Gaffney (S. C.) 
Manufacturing Company. 

T. N. Reeves, from Fort Mill, has accepted position as 
of earding and spinning for Hamilton Carhartt 
at Carhartt, S. C. . 


overseer 


Mill No. 2, 





C. W. Causey, who has been superintendent of the 
Brogon Mills at Anderson, S. C., for the past eight or ten 
years, has been elected General Manager of this mill and 


has assumed the duties of his new office. This announce- 
President James P. Gossctt 


effective from 


ment was made recently by 
who stated that the arrangement 
April 15th. When interviewed on the matter, Mr. Causey 
stated that there would be no change in the operating organ- 
ization, as Mr. Cofield, formerly assistant superintendent, 
would take up the duties‘of superintendent under the gen- 
This well deserved pro- 


was 


eral supervision of Mr. Causey. 
motion will be a source of much gratification to Mr. Causey’s 
many friends in southern mill circles. 

The Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., of Canada sent quite 2 
delegation of men to the New York Textile Show. These 
ineluded the following gentlemen: F. G. Daniels, General 
Manager; T. P. Webster, Purchasing Agent; William Don- 
nald, Mechanical Superintendent; C. P. Bishop; Geo. F. 
Payne, Supt. Mount Royal Branch; P. Wardell, Supt. 
Bleachery (Colonial); Wm. Gravely, Supt. Merchants 
Branch; H. Mills, Supt. Montmoreney Mills; F. L. Allen, 
Supt. Magog Mill; F. S. Wiggin, Supt. Hochelaga Branch: 
L. J. Dion, Supt. St. Ann’s Branch: and G. Cook. Supt. 
Kingston Brancli, Ont. 
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This Was a Cotton Warehouse 
Now It Is a Mass of Ruins 


One Pyrene would have saved it. 


One Pyrene in the hands of a man, a boy, a mere child—one Pyrene would 
have stopped this fire at the beginning. <. 


Pyrene is powerful. Pyrene is always ready. Pyrene is an effective weapon 
to fight a cotton fire. It will go to the heart of a cotton bale and smother the fire 
immediately. 


Fire is treacherous. It may strike you next. Be wise. Be prepared. Equip 
your factory, warehouse or docks with Pyrene and nip fire at the start. 


Don’t wait. Pyrene costs little, but it may save you thousands of dollars. 


: PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Spent 
KILLS FIRE 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City 
SAVES LIFE 





Every Appliance for Fire Protection 
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Harry J. LInpsLey, the western sales manager for the 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co., has moved the Detroit 
offices of this company from 308 Moffat Building to more 


commodious quarters at 1723 Ford Building in the same 


city. 

ALBert Tate Situ, lately manager of the R. U. V. 
Company 50 Broad Street, New York City, has returned to 
The Permutit Company, with which he was formerly eon- 
nected, to take the position of assistant manager of sales. 
Mr. Smith is widely known in the water purification field 
and has many friends who will be glad that he has such an 
important position with the progressive “Permutit” sell- 
ing organization which is rapidly extending “Permutit” 
activities in many fields. 

Masgor Tuomas R. Daw ey, Jr., author of “The Child 
that Toileth Not” and lately on the Editorial Staff of the 
Providence Journal, has just launched a new magazine at 
Washington, D. C., entitled “The Passing Show.” This 
new publication claims to be a non-partisan review of world 
events and aims to tell the truth with pen, pencil and pic- 
tures. Those familiar with the facile pen of the executive 
editor, will look forward with interest to forthcoming is- 
sues. 

GorDON PaRKER has accepted a position as finisher for 
the Dalton (Ga.) Hosiery Mills. He comes from Rossville, 
Ga. 

FRANKLIN L. HatHaway, overseer of carding at the 
No. 3 Manomet Mill, of New Bedford, was electroeuted re- 
cently when he grasped two overhead rails of the electric 
loading apparatus in the shipping’ department. 

Epwin Howarp the well known southern representa- 
tive for several machinery manufacturing concerns, with 
headquarters at Greenville, S. C., was a visitor to Atlanta 
in the latter part of May. 

J. R. Mruuar, General Manager of the California Cotton 
Mills Co., at Oakland, Cal., accompanied by Mrs. Millar, 
was a visitor at the New York Textile Show and other 
points in the East during the month of May. Hé was a 
caller at Corton’s office and visiting with friends in At- 
lanta on May 28th, departing for California via New Or- 
leans immediately thereafter. 
the Jersild Knitting Com- 
and children’s 


is now in his country’s service 


Seret. Emer JERSILD, of 


pany, manufacturers of men’s, women’s 
sweaters at Neenah, Wis., 
and located at Camp Gordon near Atlanta, Ga. 

J. R. Purser, the well known southern representative 
for power and pumping machinery with offices on the 4th 
floor of the Commercial Bank Building at Charlotte, N. C.. 
has been appointed southern representative for the Howell 
Electric Motor Co. of Howell, Mich. This company spec- 
ializes on alternating current motors and manufactures them 
in all sizes from 42 horsepower to 100 horsepower. Mr 
Purser has a large mill acquaintance in the South and his 
many friends predict a successful business in this new line. 

JosePH A. Gaprors, formerly in charge of the Norfolk, 
Conn., braneh of the Winsted Hosiery Company has resign- 
ed his position to accept the position as superintendent with 
the Bottum & Torrance Company, Bennington Mills, Ben- 
nington, Vt. 

Frep D. WItLiaMs has accepted a position as assistant 
general manager of the combined properties of the L. H. 


Gilmer Company of Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa., manufac- 
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turers of Gilmer endless belt, webbing, tape and similar 
material. Mr. Williams was formerly the head of the power 
specialties department of the H. W. Johns-Manville Co., 
resigning that position in the latter part of April. 

CARROLL BALDWIN, senior member of the commission 
house of Baldwin & Leslie of New York, whose sudden 
death recently was an unexpected shock to his many friends, 
was the organizer of this firm and actively engaged in its 
business until his death. He was 46 years old and the son 
of William Baldwin, formerly senior member of the firm 
of Woodward Baldwin & Co. 

Avucust Denk, the treasurer of the Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Miils of Atlanta, Ga., was one of the unfortunate pas- 
sengers to be lost on the Savannali Line Steamer City of 
Athens, which was sunk in a eollision off the coast of Dela- 
ware on the night of April 30th. Mr. Denk was born in 
Bavaria in 1854 and came to this country in 1871, imme- 
diately securing business connections with the then firm of 
Elsas, May & Co., of Atlanta, Ga. This firm afterwards be- 
coming the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Co. Memorial serv- 
ices were held at his late residence in Decatur, Ga., on 
Sunday May 5th, and on the following day, Monday May 
6th, the entire plant of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills was 
closed for the first half of the day as a further mark of 
respect to the memory of the deceased. 

W. A. Batu, who has been superintendent of the Jones- 
koro (Ga.) Mfg. Co., is going to Rock Hill (S. C.) to start 
up the Liberty Hosiery Mills. 

W. E. Witur1aMs has resigned his position witli the Quie- 
man Mfg. Co., at Quitman, Ga., to accept a position as over- 
seer of spinning and spooling at the Porterdale Mills of the 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 





Absorbing ozone at Coney Island. Barber-Colman rep- 


resentatives enjoying the seabreeze before going to their 
homes. 

D. B. Murray has resigned the position of assistant 
superintendent of the Ivanhoe Mill at Smithfield, N. C., 
which he has held for the past seven years, and is now with 
Erwin Mill No. 4, at West Durham, N. C. 

T. E. Lites of Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, S. C., has 
accepted position as overseer of spinning at Marlboro Cot- 
ton Mill No. 5, Bennettsville, S. C. 
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Guy M. Vann, who was for seven years overseer of 
weaving in the Asheraft Mill at Florence, Ala., has resigned 
to go as a volunteer in the tank corps and is now at Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

H. G. Leen has resigned as overseer of weaving at the 
Hamilton Carhartt Mill No. 1, Rock Hill, S. C., to become 
superintendent of the Alta Vista (Va.) Cotton Mill. 

G. G. Smmpson, secretary of the Great Falls Manufae- 
turing Company, Rockingham, has resigned to enter the 
army. 

B. A. Kincarp formerly of Mayworth, N. C., is now 
overseer of spininng and twisting at the Mutual Mills at 
Gastonia, N. C. 

J. G. K1InG, who was superintendent for several years of 
the Elmira Cotton Mill of Burlington, N. C., but for the 
with Mill 


Printing Company as advertising representative, has re- 


last six months has been connected the News 

signed his position with the Mill News and expects to go 

back into the mill business again. 
Ropert F. Bowe, of Hunter 


Commission Co., of New York, is now attached to the sup- 


the Manufacturing and 
ply and equipment division, textile section, of the Quar- 
termaster’s Department at Washington, D. C., having en- 
tered the Government service. It is of interest to es- 
pecially note in this connection that in his new position he 
will be directly associated with Walter W. Gayle of the 
Saco-Lowell Shops, in its Greenville, 8S. C.,.office, who has 
also entered the service of the Government, having been 
given an indefinite leave of absence for this purpose. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Bowe was for several years in 


eharge of the Greenville office for the Saco-Lowell Shops. 





MILTON Ewnsor has resigned his position as the super- 
intendent of the Wampum Cotton Mills at Lincolnton, N. 
C., and accepted a similar position with the Cherokee 
Mr. Ensor 
has just completed his tenth year as superintendent of the 


Wampum Mills. 


Spinning Company’s Mills at Knoxville, Tenn. 





Two new and interesting books for the dyer, bleacher 
and finisher have just been issued by the Klauder-Weldon 
Dyeing Machine Co., with main office and works at Yardley, 
Pa. 


printed on heavy plate paper and giving the history of dye- 


The first of tliese is a 52-page, well-illustrated book, 
ing, bleaching and scouring machinery. There have been 
several articles written on the history of colors and dye- 
stuffs, but practically nothing on the development of the 
mechanical processes in dyeing. Dyeing goes back before 
the dawn of history. Tlie paintings in‘the Egyptian tombs 
of the fourth dynasty, about 6,000 years ago, prove the use 


This book de- 
scribes and illustrates this early work as pictured in the 


of dyed yarn as well as dyeing in the piece. 


ancient tomb paintings and then brings the history of the 
dyeing industry down through the years to tlie present care- 
fully designed mechanism for this purpose. 

The second book contains 32 pages and illustrates and 
deseribes the many, types of machines manufactured by the 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. and a list of well- 
known mills located both North and South who are using 
these machines. 

Tliese books may be secured without cost by interested 


parties upon application. 
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On Setting Mote Knives. 


Eprtror Corton : 

The lickerin is the first part of a card that works on 
thie cotton, and. as its name implies, it licks or draws the 
cotton in, and in drawing the cotton in, and through its 
combing motion or action, it draws the fibers down between 
the teeth of the lickerin, straightening the fibers out more 
or less, and setting the large pieces of foreign matter up on 
the points of the lickerin teeth, while sand, grit and foreign 
matter that has no fiber will fall out of its own weight. But 
the pieces of foreign matter, like pieces of hulls, motes 
and slugs up on the point of the teeth that have fibers of 
their own that are intermingled with the good fiber, need 
something to knock them off the points of tlie licker teeth 
before reaching the cylinder, where they would be carried 
on into the work. Hence the mote knife, and the upper part 
or edge of the mote knife knocks this foreign matter from 
the points of the teeth as they revolve against it, while the 
lower part of the mote knife, or the part that partially 
follows tlie contour of the lickerin, is merely a draft breaker, 
and while the position and angle of the mote knife will have 
some effect on the fly, it is very small, as the fly is controlled 
by the lickerin screen. 

Now, since tlie mote knife’s special office or function is 
to knock foreign matter from the points of the lickerin 
teeth, I will have to agree with “W. L. D. (N. C.),” that the 
closer the mote knife is set to the lickerin without touching, 
the better it will perform its work. But the mote knife, or 
knives, should not be set too close to the feed plate, as the 
lickerin teeth should have time to perform their work before 


reaching the mote knife. Ala. (Georgia). 





Calculating the Twist. 


Eprtor Corron : 

I desire to use some space in discussing ‘the difference 
in the twist inserted in yarn when the bobbin is empty and 
wlien the bobbin is full. 

To begin with, there is a difference and that difference 
should be taken into consideration, together with other 
minor allowances often overlooked by overseers when mak- 
ing twist caleulations. 

Do not be contented with the results obtained in de- 
termining the turns per inch in the yarn by simply taking 
it for granted thiat the square root of the number of yarn, 
multiplied by 4.75 for warp, 3.25 for filling, and 3.00 for 
hosiery yarn is correct. These calculations are incorrect 
and often misleading. Such ealeulations are all right if the 
ealeulator thinks he is “getting by,” but the live, bustling 
overseer wants the real twist, and a correct calculation. 

Example: What is the correct twist to be inserted per 
inch in No. 25s warp yarn? 





5.0000 


warp multiple == 23.75 turns per inch. 


5.0000 *& 4.75 


The common ealeulation \/ 25s 


Now let us assume that we have a machine in operation 
spinning 25s warp yarn, and the machine is constructed as 
follows: 
diameter; band, 4-inch in diameter; cylinder gear, 25 teeth; 
jack gear, 100 teeth; front roll gear, 112 teeth; twist gear 
56 teeth; and front roll 1-inch diameter or 3.1416 cireumfer- 
ence. What is the twist from this ealeulation? Reducing the 


cylinder, 7 inches in diameter; whorl, 34-inch in 


diameter of the cylinder and whorl to quarter inches, we 
have: 
28 & 100 * 112 


— 23.77 turns per inch. 





3X 25 & 56 & 3.14 
While this caleulation gives 23.77 


turns per inch it does 


not allow any thing for the contraction of the yarn and the 


slippage of the band. Allowing the usual 10 per cent, 
23.77 & .90 = 21.40 turns per inch. 
Next, make an allowance for the diameter of the band 


which is 4-inch diameter; this gives a working diameter of 
1/16-inch on the diameter of the cylinder, and tlie whorl. 
This being true, let us make the following caleulation: first 
reducing the diameter of the cylinder and whorl to six- 
teenths and adding one half the diameter of the band, or 
one-sixteenth to eacli: 

113 & 100 « 112 


— == 22.15 turns per inch. 





13 & 25 & 56 & 3.14 

This gives a difference between the first ealeulation and 
the second ealeulation of 23.77 — 22.15 = 1.62 turns. 

Next suppose the bobbin is %-inch in diameter and 1 
inch of yarn is produced, then, we have another allowance 
to make. One ineli of yarn % X 3.1416 (circumference 
of bobbin) — .36 turns. Then 1.62 + .36 — 1.98 turns. 

Deducting 10 per cent as before: 22.15 « .90 = 19.93 
turns per inch. The calculation therefore shows tkat 19.93 
— .36 = 19.57 turns per inch, instead of 21.40 as given in 
the recent caleulation, and 23.77 as given in the first ealeu- 
lation. 

Also it will be seen that the last calculation proved to 
be 4.20 turns less than the first caleulation called for, which 
verifies the statement that the calculations made in the old 
“standard” way does not give the required twists per inch. 

THE DIFFERENCE IN THE TWISTS. 

Taking the speeds of the spindle and traveler, we will 
next determine the twist inserted per inch in the yarn on 
a frame of warp build. Assume the empty bobbin to be 
7%%-ineh in diameter to begin the set and the finished bobbin 
to be 2 inches with the spindle making 9,000 revolutions per 
minute, what is the speed of the traveler? And what is 
the twist per ineli at this point, supposing that 360 inches 
of yarn are delivered in one minute? 360 — 7% 3.1416 = 
130.96 revolutions per minute of bobbin necessary to take 


563 


564 


up the amount of yarn delivered per minute by the front 
roll. 9,000 revolutions per minute of the spindles — 130.96 
== 8869.04 revolutions per minute of traveler. 8869.04 — 
360 — 24.63 as the actual turns per inch inserted in the 
yarn when the bobbin is ¥% inch in diameter. 

Now let us take the bobbin when it is 2 inches in diam- 
eter and we find the twist is as follows: 360 — 2 « 3.1416 
== 57.29 revolutions per minute of the bobbin necessary to 
take up the amount of yarn delivered by the front roll. per 
9,000 
revolutions per minute of the spindle — 57.29 — 8943 revo- 
8943 — 360 — 24.84 as the actual 


minute which as in the former case is 360 inches. 


lutions of the traveler. 
turns per inch inserted in the yarn. 

The twist in the first ealeulation was found to be 24.63, 
in the latter 24.84 turns. Then 24.84 — 24.63 — .21 turns 
more twist per inch inserted in the full bobbin than when 
the bobbin was empty. 

From the foregoing facts here presented, does it not 
seem that the overseers when making calculations should 
go into the details of his calculations and make all neces- 
sary allowances so as to be sure that he is inserting the 
proper amount of twist. 

It is the opinion of the writer that if this policy was 
followed, the breaking weights of the finished products 
would he better and the clotli produced by weave rooms 
would be greatly improved. Less waste would result in the 
spinning room and the quality, together with the increased 
strength of yarn, would make more speed at the machine 


and a greater resultant production. 


Y. L. G. (Miss.) 


A Lack of Co-Operation. 


Epitor Corton: 

A mill under Government contract is making eloth for 
gas masks for the army. The yarn employed is a three-ply 
yarn and in some eases there occurs a “drop ply.” By this 
T mean that one end will either break on the beam or spool 
and then run two-ply for a short or long time before it is 
discovered. Many times this would get into the cloth and 
destroy the usefulness of the cloth inasmuch as any least 
damage done to this cloth, such as is occasioned by the eare- 
lessness of a twister tender, warper tender or weaver, will 
result in the death of an American soldier, or any other sol- 
dier, who may have the misfortune to get a gas mask made 
of cloth that has any weak spots in it. 

In this mill those in charge of tlie frames on this yarn 
worked extra hard to prevent any carelessness on the part of 
the twister tenders, but “drop ply” appeared in the cloth 
each week. The mill was and is working two shifts, one 
day and the other night. They once had a tag system ar- 
ranged so a tag would follow thie yarn from the twister until 
it was in the cloth room. Then they could locate the opera- 
tive making faulty work, but a certain overseer got in charge 
of a department and stopped this system. The result was 
the constant appearance of “drop ply.” 

The material comes to the twisters on beams from an- 
other department. We all know that many a time an end 
will break on the warper and the attendant should be re- 
quired to look for the lost end and tie it up. But in this 


department it is the opposite way—they just place a lange 
piece of blue paper where the end is missing and then 
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look for the end in the creel and run it on the beam. Fur- 
thermore, if they always did put the paper in the beams 
that would help the situation some, but many were the times 
that no paper was put in—the result was “drop ply.” The 
reason for this is plain. If there is no paper or writing 
on a suitable tag giving the number of yards that the end or 
ends were lost, so as to notify the twister tender to be on 
his guard, it was a “lucky strike” to be near the beam just 
at the moment when the lost end appeared. 

Such beams sometimes run two-ply for 20 or 30 yards, 
then the lost end would appear and with the other two ends 
already running, the third end would cling to them and 
again run three ply. It is, therefore, plain that if there is 
no piece of blue paper or some other system to notify the 
twister tender than on a certain beam there is one or two 
lost ends, it is almost impossible to locate them and prevent 
“drop ply.” 

Lately, the preceding department does not place any 
paper.in the beams and the result is a lot of trouble. Now, 
the twister department has one of its most competent men 
just to go around and inspect the yarn as it is running and 
report every lost end that the twister tenders have running 
on their frames. In that way they get in touch with every 
man on whose frames “drop ply” is found. 

Lewis ( Mass.) 


Advertising Contest. 


The winner in the April advertising contest was T. F. 
Rateliffe, Overseer of Carding and Spinning at the Pilot 
Cotton Mill Company, Raleigh, N. C. The winning letter 
follows : 

Raleigh, N. C., April 18, 1918. 
Epitor Corron: 

As I understand the principle of an advertisement it is 
to attract and hold the attention of a prospective buyer unti! 
the merits of its object can be explained. In doing this in 
your April number on page 434 the Wildman Manufactur- 
ing Company of Norristown, Pa., first gets your attention 
by a beautifully designed machine. In looking at this the 
mind naturally wonders if the same company does not 
build something amply suited for varied functions. Upon 
one side of the machine it explains the many different 
products of its manufacture, and upon the other it deals 
with the minute details of perfection for which every keen 
and conservative buyer is looking. Beneath all this there 
is the reminder that from the dawn of civilization. charac- 
ter has been the ruling force and asks that you learn of 
their foundation and character, which is generally conceded 
to be the best guarantee of any business. 

While not an exciting display it seems to appeal to 
your reason and it seems to cover the field of circular rib 
machinery very thoroughly. 


(Signed) T. E. Ratcliffe, 


Overseer Carding & Spinning 
Pilot Cotton Mills, Company. 


To find the contents of a cylindrical vat, multiply the 
diameter in inches by itself, this by .7854, and then by the 
height in inches. Divide this amount by 231, and the result 
is the contents in gallons. 
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Building Standards and Standard Buildings. 


BASED ON AN INTERVIEW WITH GAYLORD W. FEAGA*. 


“Manufacturers and especially industrial builders all 
over the country are wondering whether tomorrow is to 
be the day of big building or the day of a big building 
slump.” 

This is a fair description of the uncertainty which 
characterizes the national business mind in regard to in- 
dustrial building expansion. It is given in the words of 
Mr. Gaylord W. Feaga, President of the Gaylord W. 
Feaga Company, prominent engineer-builders of Cleveland. 

THE BUILDING SITUATION IN GENERAL. 

“Tf, as appears entirely possible, the present industrial 
building boom proves to be somewhat inflated, and build- 
ing is curtailed, perhaps even by the Government’s inter- 
ference, in order to prevent an over-supply of structures 
adapted especially to abnormal war-needs—building or- 
ganizations as well as manufacturers will find that they 
have over-expanded, and may be compelled to ‘draw in 
their horns.’ For the products of many industries, there is 
of course a demand not only stable but ever-increasing and 
entirely independent of war conditions. Normal and con- 
sistent expansion of these industries is inevitable. Build- 
ing constructors and engineers who have faith in tliat sort 
of expansion will look forward to post-bellum days as a 
time of prosperity for the manufacturers not dependent on 
war needs. They know that new buildings will, in the 
natural order of things, be a necessity for such industries. 

PERSONAL SERVICE IN BUILDING WORK. 

“On the whole, the problem of building for any one 
industry is not unlike the problem of building for any other 
industry. We have given considerable study to the textile 
field in the South. And one proposition stands out here 
as it stands out everywhere—that the principal thing is 
personal service. In every case, the engineer-builder must 
first get at the best possible solution to the individual prob- 
lem of each client. After that the constructor does best 
to rely on stable, tested types of buildings adapted spe- 
cifically in details to the interests of the owner.” 

Some industries, notably the railroad and the textile, 
liave been in the habit of depending largely on specialized 
engineering and construction service for their building 
work. They wished to deal with mea why planned and 
built nothing but railway buildings, or acthing but ‘textile 
buildings, ete. But the war has occasioned a depletion 
in the ranks of such specialized engineers and builders, and 
firms who relied on that sort of service are compelled to 
broaden their patronage so as to include, in a measure, 
the field. 

The consequences will probably not be so dire as might 
have been before imagined. In the textile industries, for 
instance, manufacturers will find that a meeting with new 
minds—minds skillfully engaged in the composite problems 
of expert building service for a variety of clients—may not 
be to their disadvantage. Practices which tend to standard- 
ize on roof construction and on systems of lighting and ven- 
tilation, for instance, may be profitably adopted into the 


textile industry. 


*Pres. Gaylord W. Feaga Co., Constructing Engineers, Cleveland, O, 
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THE STATUS OF THE ENGINEER BUILDER. 


“Our own firm,” says Mr. Feaga, “is one of those which 
thoroughly believes in, and encourages the late change in 
the business and even the social status of construction men. 
Your building contractor of yesterday operated on the 
‘eatch-as-can’ basis. He beat his competitors whenever 
possible and then juggled his costs and his construction 
methods till he was able to come out at the end with the 
desired lump-sum profit, or better. Not that he could be 
blamed for that—he was merely conforming to custom. 
On every prospective. job the contractor was judged not 
chiefly by his ability, or his desire to serve well, or his real 
facilities—but by the amount he bid on the work. A stand- 
ard false enough surely! 


“All that is now in process of change. Your contractor 
of today, if he is one of recognized standing, is regarded 
more as a professional man in his field, understanding the 
right principles of his business as a doctor or a chemist 
would, and desirous, as a matter of business and profes- 
sional ethics, of applying them to the matter in hand. A 
man of that type puts service to his clients above profit 
to himself. He is keen enough to see that real service will 
bring real profits—but that high profits do not necessarily 
mean either real service to his clients or future business 
from them. 
PERSONAL SERVICE ACHIEVEMENT. 

“In the textile or any other field then, the careful 
understanding of and attention to the needs of the owner 
are the principal things which distinguish a building organ- 
ization which desires to be useful as well as to make money. 

“An example of what our own organization considers 
as real personal service is found in the 15-day building 
which we erected for the Willard Storage Battery Company 
in Cleveland. Handicapped by the severities of a Cleve- 
land winter at its height, we planned and built complete in 
fifteen days a brick, trussed roof and glass unit measuring 
90 feet by 202 feet, which necessitated the use of specially 
designed trusses in conjunction with two monitors. The 
ground had to be artificially thawed and all the operations 
were carried on under a huge tent. The Willard Company 
had there a severe problem—to get a new building, up to 
Willard standards, in two weeks. We were personally de- 
sirous of meeting this need for them. 
tack on the problem brought about the remarkable record, 
a permanent, modern building of fair size, of thoroughly 
sound construction, completed in 15 days after a fire had, 
seriously cramped the operations of The Willard Company. 

“Tn addition to this there was another record made at 
the Willard Plant, on a re-inforeed concrete structure 
222 feet by 134 feet, the first story flat slab construction 


An enthusiastie at- 


——e 


and the seenod story the same as tlie 15-day building, except 
that it had three monitors. The entire structural building 
was put up in 45 days.” 

By these actual samples of field work one point espec- 
ially seems to be established; that really efficient eonstruc- 
tion is consistent with speed. The significance of time-sav- 
ing on industrial construction has been, and is now, unusu- 
ally great. But no owner sets out to deliberately sacrifice 
the future productive value and the substantial character 
of his plant (in which he has tied up a portion of his capi- 
tal) to hastily made plans and “rush” construction. His 
real desire is for a well-made structure suited to his spe- 
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cifie needs—completed with the utmost despatch consistent 
with his own best interests. 

Another interesting development in the construction 
field which Mr. Feaga points out is the fact that this is 
the day of the organization of engineer-builders. This 
type of firm is a comparatively recent institution. The 
close co-ordination of engineering and construction effort 
brings about on the whole, a more unified building operation 
earried out by men who build what they plan and plan 
what they build. It means less friction between the engi- 
neering idea and its embodiment in the completed strec- 
ture. It is the best insuranee to the owner that the plans 
will be rightly made and rightly earried out. The owner 
is now beginning to see that a firm of constructing engi- 
neers can usually give him a better building than he would 
get through an engineer plus a contractor. The whole 
operation is conducted more smoothly and with less trouble 
to the owner. The owner appreciates the value of the in- 
ereased service-factor and safety factor offered him by 
the engineering and building organization. It is the bring- 
ing together of two essential elements in building, too long 
and too widely dissociated. 

In regard to “cost-plus” and unfair profits Mr. Feaga 
has this to say: “Profiteering is profiteering whether it is 
practiced on the government or an individual. The profit- 
eer, briefly, is one who puts profit above rightful prestige. 
He thinks more of a dollar than he does of a good word. 
Even for his own interest he is on the wrong path. On in- 
dustrial construction, cost-plus properly operated is the 
solution of the profiteering question. Cost-plus is~ the 
honor system of contracting. It’s good morals and good 
business too. Practically all government work is now going 
on the ecost-plus basis.” 

Growing tendencies to standardization of industrial 
structures—a yielding to stereotyped designs as offering the 
line of least resistance for the owner—have occasioned much 
consideration on the part of conservatively progressive in- 
dustrial builders. 

Much has been done by many firms in the direction of a 
rather general standardization of design and erection, but 
the individual service which every owner’s undertaking de- 
mands, should never suffer from too tenacious a principle 
of standardization for the sake of standardization. The 
owner who possess judgment and values his own business 
realizes that the problem involved in his contemplated in- 
dustrial building presents of necessity certain aspects pe- 
euliar to itself. And he desires to make the engineer and 
constructor realize this too. His site, his capital, the char- 
acter of his business, and his future—all these and more 
have to be taken into consideration. The owner wil! be for- 
tunate if he sueceeds in retaining a firm cr constructing 
engineers with whom personal service is the predominant 
idea—an organization which concedes to the business of the 
client, and consequently to his plant, an individuality. And 
the client would in most cases, it is fair to assume, rather 
be ae@orded treatment based on this very idea of individ- 
uality. 

“Through which simple process of reasoning,” says Mr. 
Feaga, “we arrive at our own working principle—that stan- 
dardization is an excellent and desirable thing—but, like 
other excellent and desirable things, it has its limits.” 





The brain is the servant of the eye. 
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What Is Your Horse-Power? 





Are you a twin six or a tin-flivver? Are you a real 
factor in the business affairs of your town, or are you 
just rattling along? Are you equipped with a self-starter, 
or does some one have to crank you? How heavy a charge 
will your storage battery carry? Does it recharge auto- 
matically and keep on furnishing the juice, or does it 
sputter occasionally when you try to start? 

We are not asking these questions to be funny; there is 
nothing funny about this proposition. There are a great 
many different styles and makes of automobiles, ranging 
all the way from the big, powerful, easy running kinds, to 
the wheezy, noisy, rusty bunches of scrap iron. And there 
are just as many different kinds and styles of men in 
business. 

Even the old one-lunger.was able to ambulate along 
in a fashion, and in the early days of motor cars we used 
to think it wasn’t such a bad kind of a boat. But how 
much chance would one of those old one-lungers have to-° 
day in a race with a twin six? 

In almost every mill you will find some overseer who 
seems quite content to just jog along. He is making a living 
and the machinery in his charge is producing somewhere 
near a normal percentage, but it’s oftener below than above. 
His room looks dirty, the work usually runs badly and 
the operatives are constantly changing. 

Compare with this man, another kind of overseer, also 
to be found in occasional mills. He is a man who does 
things. He reminds you of the very latest model twin-six. 
Everything goes along so quietly that you don’t realize the 
speed and productivity of the machines or the operatives. 
Everything looks neat, clean and almost new; the work 
runs well, and the operatives seem contented and happy. 
This man also makes a living, but his salary is larger than 
that of the man in the previous example. He always -has 
plenty of experienced help and his machine production is 
used to set the pace for the other mills in the neighbor- 
hood. 

We can’t all be twin-sixes, but that isn’t any reason 
why we should be content to imitate the old one-lunger. 
There are a lot of good ears in the middle class, cars with 
four or six perfectly good strong cylinders. And the 
best part of it, when we get started there is no stopping 
some of us. We get things going, and frequently we pass 
the other fellows on the road. We will if our storage bat- 
tery keeps the ignition system in proper trim.—Adapted. 


Under the date of April, 1918, the American Moistening 
Company of Boston have produced a new catalog contain- 
ing interesting facts pertaining to humidification and listing 
more than 1,200 users of their system. This company has 
been manufacturing humidifiers and kindred moistening de- 
vices for over 28 years. By making humidification their 
special study, and giving their whole attention to this one 
subject, they claim to have perfected their system to such an 
extent that it is now recognized as standard in all textile 
centers both in this country and abroad. This catalog also 
deserzbes their standard hygrometers, the Comins electro 
psychrometer, and their automatic humidity controller. 
The catalog contains 48 pages and a number of interesting 


illustrations. 
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Our ‘‘Stake’’ in Latin America.* 
BY ERNBPST B. FILSINGER.+ 


Our “stake” in Latin America is two-fold—commercial 
as well as political. The latter is no whit less important 
+than the former, although this truth is only just beginning 
to dawn upon most Americans, who are now realizing for 
the first time the dangers to which we have been exposed 
by the insidious methods of German diplomats. Obviously 
our commercial prospects in Latin America would be se- 
riously menaced if any foreign power obtained a foothold 
south of the Rio Grande. This emphasizes the necessity 
of thoroughly understanding the political conditions in 
Latin America, and adkiering to a policy which will insure 
the very best relations with our neighbors., 

Our commercial interest in Latin America is not con- 
fined to the almost unlimited possibilities for the growth 
of our sales in that region. It is quite as important that 
we should be concerned with making the United States the 
largest possible buyer of the articles produced in Latin 
America. It is to our interest, therefore, not only to study 
how we can increase our exports to Latin America, but 
to use every means at our command to expand our mar- 
kets for the products of the Latin American republics. 
Fortunately, the United States consumes vast quantities 
of these products, and an _ intelligent united effort 
will create still wider outlets for their exports—coffee, rub- 
ber, cacoa, bananas, pineapples, beans, and similar prod- 
uets,—also for the output of the mines, forests, and ranches. 

While our exports to Latin America during 1917 showed 
a satisfactory growth, they do not indicate that the busi- 
ness we have won is permanently ours. The gains, being 
large, have created the unfortunate impression that we 
have completely conquered the Latin American market. 
Over-confidence and cocksureness, always dangerous, are 
particularly ill-timed in this instance. The necessity for 
diverting ships to war uses increases the necessity for the 
utmost eaution in the handling of our commerce with the 
southern countries. Obviously our inability to adequately 
serve some of the southern republies (if this condtion con- 
tinues until the end of the war) will, at that time, put us 
on an equality with our European competitors. This erit- 
ical situation demands the watchful attention and careful 
planning of every business man interested in maintaining 
the volume of our export business—and who is so blind 
that he cannot see the overwhelming necessity for this 
course. 


*Presented before the joint meeting of Cotton Manufacturers. 
tExport Manager for Lawrence & Company. 


In 1913 the value of Germany’s exports to South Amer- 
ica was $158,293,000. England’s exports to the same ter- 
ritory in that year were valued at $247,000,000, and those 
of the United States at $142,908,000. Since America’s in- 
crease in the ten years previous had averaged approxi- 
mately 10 per cent per annum, our business in 1917 would 
normally have been at least $200,000,000. Assuming an 
inerease in values in 1917, over 1913, of 25 per cent, this 
figure would become $250,000,000. As we actually shipped 
goods valued at $304,590,000 to the South American coun- 
tries (exclusive of the Guianas), our real gain does not ap- 
pear very large. In other words, with Germany com- 
pletely out of the trade and the exports of England, France, 
and Belgium decreased to the extent of at least $200,000,000 
our gain, based on the preceding figures, of between fifty 
and sixty million dollars is nothing to brag about. In fact, 
the figures indicate tliat we have not absorbed the Latin 
American trade of our enemy, much of which is still in 
abeyance, and that a considerable portion of our increase 
lias been made at the expense of other European competi- 
tors, who, at the close of the war, will fight desperately to 
regain their place., 

It is true that in the republic of Cuba our gains have 
been much larger, but tliat republic is not a fair example, 
inasmuch as we enjoy distinct advantages there. On the 
other hand, as a conerete instance of the danger of over- 
confidence, take the imports of Brazil. In 1913 these ap- 
proximated $260,000,000, of which the United States sup- 
plied about 15.8 per cent. In 1917, Brazil’s purchases ap- 
proximated $160,000,000, and of this the United States 
furnished 46.8 per cent. In spite of this apparently good 
showing, the falling off of imports from enemy countries, 
the decline of purchases from the allies, and the great in- 
erease of values in the last four years, indicate that the 
future of our business with Brazil is by no means assured. 

A distinguished American stated a few days ago that 
“This is not the time to be thinking about whiat we will do, 
or say, or think after the war.” This may well be con- 
trasted with the viewpoint of men of affairs in Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, and even in the enemy countries. The 
thorough organization of England, in the face of the most 
trying conditions, has often been described, and need not be 
repeated liere. All her trades are being organized, and 
steps are being taken to meet the situation that will face 
all business men after the war. It is self-evident that, with 
the improved processes of manufacture, and the over-pro- 
duction which will undoubtedly come as a result of an 
enormous expansion of industries in all the fighting powers, 
there will be an era of competition such as the world has 
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HE Government asks manufacturers 

to conserve their resources. The first 
principle of conservation is protection. 

At this time adequate protection of fac- 
tory properties is vitally important. Shut 
out those who may have malicious designs 
on your plant by erecting an insurmount- 
able 


ANCHOR POST FENCE 
of Chain Link Woven Steel 


Unclimbable, rustless and fire-proof it has 
an unequalled service record for protec- 
tion and durability. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


ATLANTA OFFICE, EMPIRE BUILDING 
General Offices, 167 Broadway, New York. 
Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Hartford 
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HE underworld does its deadliest 

work in the dark of night. Be 
prepared with a fence that will shut 
out night prowlers from your prop- 
erty. 


ANCHOR POST FENCES 


of Chain Link Woven Steel 


do not require the protecting light of 
day to make them effective. Under 
cover of darkness they cannot be 
sealed, broken through or rooted up. 
Close mesh fabric and barbed wire topping 
make scaling impossible. 

Heavy construction makes the fence impreg- 
nable. 

Hot-dip galvanizing prevents the weakening 
action of rust. 

Patented drive anchors hold the posts firmly 
in the earth and keep the fence in alignment. 
The leaders in practically every field of in- 
dustry are users and endorsers of Anchor 
Post Factory Fences. They know from 
years of experience that they afford maxi- 
mum protection at the lowest cost per annum. 


We are prepared to furnish and erect fences promptly any- 
° 


where in the United States. Have you our Catalog: 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


ATLANTA CFFICE, EMPIRE BUILDING 
General Offices, 167 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Hartford 
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No Effect On 


“Dixielited” Walls and Ceilings 


Have you noticed how Old Father Time changes those walls and ceilings coated with 
inferior oil-and-varnish white paints? Have you noticed how they yellow and peel and 


erack, and lose all value as a light-reflecting surface? 


Old Father Time is very lenient with walls coated with “Dixielite.” 

“Dixielite” is not an imitation of anyone’s mill white. It’s a PERFECTED will white 
that has behind it 65 years of experience in paint making. You may have to pay a little 
more for it, but it’s worth more to have a lasting, snowy-white, liglit-reflecting surface on 
your walls that is washable and sanitary. 

“Dixielite” is economical to use, as only one coat is needed over previously coated 
walls. Made in flat-white, semi-gloss, and gloss-white. 

Be sure your painting contractor furnishes you with “Dixielite.” If you want a 
sample for trial, we’ll be more than glad to send it to you. 


Send for interesting booklet, ‘‘Keeping in the Spotlight’’ 


Wadsworth, Howland & Company, Inc. ~ 


139-141 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


Makers of the Bay State Brick and Cement Coating. BAY STATE 
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never seen before. Thiere is absolutely nothing inconsistent 
about intelligent planning on the part of all business in- 
terests, in order that we may not flounder about when the 
situation changes. Our “stake” in Latin America certainly 
demands constructive planning at this time, war or no war. 

The export of American textiles to Latin America has 
grown rapidly. It is reasonable to believe that a good share 
of the business can be retained, but our future there is de- 
pendent upon the factors that have been outlined. We 
may be sure that the insidious propaganda against the 
United States, which has been particularly powerful in 
Latin America, will be continued, and it is ineumbent upon 
American business men to face this problem, and overeome 
it as they have so many others. Unfortunately a great ma- 
jority of American business men still have to be educated 
to the danger of foreign propaganda. 

There have been some recent developments which are ex- 
tremely satisfactory in connection with Latin America. One 
of these is the establishment of discount banks. These wil! 
help exporters to grant the long credit necessary to satisfy 
foreign buyers. The branch banks which have been estab- 
lished in the chief Latin American cities by some of our 
leading banking houses are other causes for reassurance. 
It is very essential, however, that all business men be made 
to realize that export trade is today an absolute necessity, 
and tliat the danger of overstocking the domestic market 
must be faced. It is clearly evident that strenuous efforts 
must be put forth to educate the American business man 
to this effect. 

The Webb-Pomerene Bill, which was signed by the 
president, will make it easier to meet the syndicated com- 
petition from abroad, and will help us to hold the ground 
that we have won. Surprising as the statement may seem, 
there are still a great many business men wlio are indiffer 
ent to this act, and who must be educated to its advantages. 
It is questionable whether the numerous benefits which will 
accrue to American business, if this act is properly used, 
are understood by more than a very small percentage of 
American business men. To insure the fullest success in 
its operations there must be developed a greater amount of 
{eam play and of willingness to work with one’s competitor. 
Obviously, the necessity for the utmost frankness in this 
proceeding is a prime essential, and.petty jealousies, which 
still mark the relations between competitors, must be for- 
gotten. 

A prime essential to safeguard our “stake” in Latin 
America is cooperation between business*men and the gov- 
ernment. This can find expression in different ways. One 
of the most promising would be the organization, by va- 
rious lines of trade, of representative committees prepared 
to work in full harmony with the government. These com- 
mittees in turn could appoint field agents to be located at 
important points abroad. The expenses of sneh agents 
might well be shared between the various industries and the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

The duties of the field representatives would be to keep 
manufacturers constantly in touch with the developments 
in their districts, to put forth the general advantages of 
trading with the United States, and to act as trade scouts 
in general. Such representatives might be located at stra- 
tegic points, for instance, one in Buenos Ayres, whose ter- 
ritory should inelude the East Coast of South America, 
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another in Santiago, Chile, who could eover the West Coast. 
Still another might be located in the West Indies market, 
for instance, in Havana. A fourth might operate in Cen- 
tral America and Mexico. Such an arrangement would be 
a great aid to exporters, and through them to business gen- 
erally. 

There are still other essentials to properly protect our 
export interests in general, and especially, our “stake” in 
Latin America. One of these would be the appointment 
of a representative committee of business men, to sit in 
Washington, and to advise the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. Tlie advice of such a committee, which 
would naturally include experts in different lines of trade, 
including exporting and importing, would result in a more 
intelligent development of our foreign trade. In no place 
would the effect of their advice be more strongly felt than 
in Latin America. 

In the meantime, at this the most critical period in our 
history, it behooves every manufacturer to be extremely 
careful in the attitude he assumes towards Latin American 
buyers. It is obviously necessary to take no undue risks, 
but, if we are compelled to decline orders, we can at least 
be very circumspect in the manner in which we do so. It 
is very easy to point out to Latin American buyers, and all 
others to whom we must write, that they are as vitally in- 
terested in winning the war as we ourselves, and that any 
difficulties in the execution of orders, or the shipment of 
goods, are caused by the war, which is theirs as much as 
ours. There is certainly no use in assuming a tone which 
will reflect on our government and furnish the best kind of 
propaganda material to the enemy. 

There is also another matter in which we need to take an 
interest if we mean to guard our “stake” in Latin America. 
That is, to educate our own fellow-citizens in Latin Amer- 
ican affairs. The necessity for this campaign is obvious, 
when we consider the great ignorance that prevails regard- 
ing the subject. On the other hand, it is equally necessary 
to put ourselves before the Latin Americans in the very 
best light. The kind of propaganda which Germans have 
been carrying on there emphasizes this need. In order 
order to accomplish this we must coordinate all efforts 
and take advantage of every possible medium which can 
be employed. In this work, export trade papers, our 
American Chambers of Commerce in Latin America, the 
Latin American press in the United States, are among the 
means at our disposal. The pushing of American trade- 
marks, the featuring of standardized goods, the demonstra- 
tion of what American manufacturers have accomplished in 
export trade, are all essential features of the same program. 
Nothing must be left undone which can contribute in any 
way to bring about the best possible opinion of the United 
States in Latin America. 

In Latin America, as in all other parts of the world, the 
United States will never win its “stake” unless it thor- 
oughly educates all those engaged in foreign commerce re- 
garding.the people with whom they do business. The vast 
army of young Americans who will in the future look 
after our export trade, should be made to understand that 
to be successful in foreign trade requires much study. 
They must know about the modes of life of the people to 
whom tliey wish to sell, their forms of government, and the 
countries in which they live. We need to establish exten- 
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HEN you have a bearing problem, 

bring it to us. At your command are 

seven engineers, fifteen draftsmen and 
many years of practical experience in laying out 
successful mountings. 


Our advice is free, friendly and frank, honest and 
confidential. We never advise the use of New Depar- 
tures unless they will help you. 


This service is on a par with New Departure Engineer- 
ing Bulletins, now recognized as the most complete, helpful 
and authoritative reference books on ball bearings. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO., : BRISTOL, CONN, 


June, 1918. 
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sion courses for young men and women already at work, in 
order that they may have opportunities to gain this knowl- 
edge which is essential to a successful and permanent ex- 
port business. Furthermore we must encourage the send- 
ing of our very young men to Latin American countries, 
for in no other way can they familiarize themselves with 
conditions there. Our greatest possibilities in the Latin 
American field can only be achieved by a great composite 
program into which all the details outlined must fit. If 
this program is fully carried out there need be no question 
about our maintaining our “stake” in Latin America. 


The Flow Meter and Plant Economy.* 


The present day high cost of fuel together with the 
attending difficulty of obtaining it, lend strong testimony 
to the ery for improved operating methods. These facts 
will require that every possible effort be exerted to get the 
most: from the heat energy stored in the coal pile. 

The world has progressed through knowledge; and if 
knowledge is power, more knowledge is more power. This 
idea when applied to the engineering and manufacturing 
world means that the men in charge must know without 
question what is taking place in their plants. One of the 
chief sources for obtaining this information is in an equip- 
ment of proper meters and instruments. 

When visiting the average power plant, instead of 
spending time in the turbine and.operating rooms where 
there is installed an up-to-date switéhboard equipped with 
every type of electrical instrument, make a short survey of 
the boiler room. What a contrast to ‘the finely equipped 
turbine room! The fireman struggles gamely to hold the 
load on the boilers with no guides to assist him but a pres- 
sure gauge and a water column. The electric generators, 
operating in parallel on the bus-bars, are equipped with 
wattmeters, to show exactly the load on eacli. The steam 
boilers operating in parallel on the main header are being 
operated blindly with nothing to indicate in what manner 
they are dividing the load. The man who approves the 
coal bills does not stop to analyze the load efficiency curve 
of the boiler. He perhaps does not know that at one 
particular rating the best thermal efficiency is obtained and 
that this efficiency drops rapidly when the boiler is very 
much below or above this point. A short time ago the cost 
of coal represented 70 per cent of the total cost of pro- 
ducing electrical energy. At the present time this percent- 
age lias increased considerably due to very high coal costs. 
Doesn’t it seem the height of imefficiency to burn up all 
this money with searcely a thought as to how economically 
it is being consumed? 

It is to be noted that these remarks apply to the average 
manufacturing plant and not to the modern central sta- 
tion where improved methods in the boiler room are used 
with consequent high economies. To a great many plant 
superintendents and chief engineers the coal bill is accepted 
each month as a necessary evil; yet the following digest of 
a recent editorial in an engineering magazine will show 
that the subject is receiving the attention of thinking men. 

“The big opportunity for reducing costs lies in the 
boiler room. No one would expect the electrical end of a 
plant to be operated satisfactorily without some instru- 
ments to guide the operators. Yet the pressure gauge 


*Extracts from an article in The General Electric Review. 
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and the water column have been and are about all the 
average boiler attendant has to help him. For the rest he 
is supposed to be able to get along by using his eyes to 
judge the condition of the fire. There are some men natur- 
ally gifted who can do fairly well under even these circum- 
stances, but why leave to human judgment a problem that 
is easily simplified until it is no trick at all, by providing 
a few thermometers, a steam flow meter and a draft gauge? 

“There is nothing mysterious about burning coal so as 
to get tlie most heat out of it where and when it will do the 
most in turning water into steam, but it cannot be done 
continuously and constantly without the means mentioned 
to show the fireman when it has happened, and if it has not, 
why. 

“At the present time the flow-meter finds its greatest 
field of usefulness on individual boiler units. It is the 
ammeter of the boiler. Various designs of the instrument 
liave been brought out for this use, each having its respec- 
tive field of application. 

“One large plant has standardized on the indicating 
instrument for installation on the boilers. The scales are 
calibrated to show the output of each unit at any instant 
in boiler horsepower. The plant is subjected to the sudden 
peaks occasioned by a railway load; and, as these peaks are 
transmitted almost instantaneously to the boilers, it is 
important for the boiler room engineer to know whethier 
each of the units is taking its share of the increased load. 
The loafing of one or two of the boilers at such a time 
will result in either a drop in pressure or in an excessive 
overload on the remainder of the battery which conse- 
quently lowers: the overall efficiency. The indicating in- 
strument will only prove efficacious where there is a compe- 
tent boiler room engineer in constant attendance. When 
this is not practicable and the engineer is only able to 
make periodic trips to the firing aisle, the indicating meter 
should have the graphic recording meter added, thus giving 
a continuous record of the boiler performance over any 
period. These records will be available each day for the 
engineer’s inspection and by proper analysis should enable 
him to detect any irregularity or defect in the operation. 
of the various units. 

“In a great many plants it is not possible to measure 
the coal supplied to each unit, but when this can be done 
the steam flow meter should be equipped with an integrat- 
ing attachment giving the total water evaporated over any 
period of time. With this arrangement the engineer can. 
keep an actual evaporation record of each boiler over the: 
three watches.” 

At a recent meeting of the Production Committee of the 
Empire Gas & Electric Company a bonus system for boiler 
room operators was described wherein the flow-meters were 
employed as a basis for the records. The fireman can only 
be stimulated to increased efforts by dividing with him the 
amount saved as a result of those efforts, so one of the 
fundamentals of improved economy in the boiler room is 
an equitable bonus system. 

The second largest field for the flow-meter is probably 
in the measurement of steam used for manufacturing pur- 
poses. The applications of the meter in this field are 
almost limitless. Take for example the oil industry: In 
the refinement of oil a large quantity of live steam is re- 
quired which is often wastefully employed. By installing 
meters on the lines to the stills, the most economical 
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OXWELD SERVICE 


SAVING MONEY, TIME AND LABOR IN 


ay; TEXTILE MILLS 


The Master Mechanic in a Textile } 
Mill Repairing Parts in Locms } 
with Oxy-Acetylene Torches. | 





HE OXWELD PROCESS of welding and cutting metals has made available to 
the industries a new and important factor in manufacture and repair which 
has already revolutionized many branches of industrial activity. It is now 
one of the recognized processes by which existing operations are cheapened 
and bettered and operations hitherto impossible are successfully performed. 


The majority of our present textile users have assured us that the Process pays for its in- 
stallation investment in from three to six months. 


Cast iron, steel, brass, copper and aluminum are welded—not brazed—by applying 
to the edges to be joined. The Process not only mends the break, but it entirely eliminates 
the presence of the break by muking a complete fusion of metals. 


The application to broken parts of pickers, cards and combers, drawing, roving, spin- 
ning frames, mules, spoolers, warpers, winders, doublers, reels, looms, plain, box and auto- 
matic dyeing, bleaching, napping and finishing machinery; also hosiery and underwear 
knitting machines, sewing machines, etc., are most common. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


World’s Largest Makers of Acetylene Apparatus and Supplies. 
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range of operation can be determined empirically and the 
operator (usually of a very low class) be made to dupli- 
eate the established standard. The average oil refinery is 
made up of a number of practically independent depart- 
ments, each manufacturing its own by-pyoduct. These 
departments obtain their steam from a central generating 
station, and as it is necessary to apportion the steam sup- 
plied to each a steam flow-meter on the various department 
lines permits this segregation to be made intelligently. 

In many other large plants each department and often 
each process is charged with the amount of steam used. 
Here the flow-meter is of great value in obtaining actual 
costs of manufacture as well as showing any wastes that 
may exist. One large rubber factory employs over one 
hundred flow-meters for this purpose. 

In copper refineries, cement mills and other plants 
using waste heat boilers it is usually desired to credit to 
the furnace the steam produced. This can readily be done 
by the use of a recording steam meter on the boiler. The 
information obtained from this meter will also enable the 
engineer to determine the number of coal fired boilers to 
bank during the operation of the waste heat units. 

Flow meters are finding increased application in the 
centrals of many of the large Cuban sugar companies, 
where the cost of steam forms a considerable portion of 
the complete manufacturing cost. But not only as a check 
on the steam generated is the instrument valuable. The 
quality of the syrup produced is dependent entirely on the 
eare and skill of the attendant, and a meter installed on 
the steam line to the sugar pans and on the maceration 
water line should be of material assistance in obtaining 
good results. 

The portable test flow meters for general testing and 
research work are almost indispensable in every manufac- 
turing plant. This meter has been perfected to cover a 
wide operating range of conditions for almost any uniform 
density medium. The principal uses for this type of meter 
will be for measuring the flow of high and low pressure 
steam, hot and cold water, compressed air, the lighter oils 
and non-corrosive gases. 

The flow-meter also finds ready application in paper 
and pulp mills, tanneries, steel mills, soap manufacturies, 
paint factories, cotton and woolen mills, bleacheries and 
finishing palnts, and in fact any plant where live steam 
forms a part of the manufacturing process. 


Fearnaught Garnett Picker. 





The Fearnaught garnett picker is a machine designed to 
do an excellent job as an opener on such stuff as matted 
cotton. As a mixing machine, it does a much more thor- 
ough job than the ordinary mixing picker, it is claimed, be- 
cause of its having many more teeth and a more suitable 
arrangement of speed. Such a machine, it is said, will 
repay its cost in better carding and larger production, as 
well as a noticeable saving in ecard clothing. The ma- 
chine is manufactured by Smith & Furbush Machine Co., of 
Philadelphia. 


To find the dimensions of a rectangular vat necessary to 
hold a given number of gallons, multiply the length in inches 
by the width in inches, and divide this into 231 times the 
number of gallon contents required. The result is the 
height of the vat in inches. 
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Certain-teed Corporation Additions. 


The addition of new Certain-teed sales offices and ware- 
houses at Sioux Falls, S. Dakota, Louisville, Ky., Columbie, 
S. Carolina, Jacksenville, Fla., and Charleston W. 
brings the total of Certain-teed sales offices up to 35 and 


Va, 


of Certain-teed wareliouses up to 44. 

These sales offices and warehouses located ar strategic 
points throughout the United States, constitute a chain which 
stretches from coast to coast and from’ the Canadian Border 
to the Gulf. 
United States is represented on the Certain-teed map. 

Successful modern merchandising means more than the 
It calls for an efficient organiza- 


Probably every city of any importance in the 


ability to manufacture. 
tion, an intimate and compreliensive knowledge of indus- 
trial conditions, a familiarity with finance and credits, the 
marketability of products and perhaps more important still 
—service. 

The officials of the Certain-teed Products Corporation 
have long recognized that the most logical way to render 
service was by the establishment of a system of sales offices 
and warehouses close to the markets that were to be sup- 
plied. With this idea in view sales offices and warehouses 
were first placed in the more important cities and as the 
advantages of the plan became apparent, steps were taken 
to put this policy into general effect. 

The wisdom and forethought displayed in adopting this 
policy is very forcibly demonstrated at this time when one 
of the greatest problems confronting the retail merchant is 
that of obtaining delivery of merchandise. Embargoes, 
shortages of freight cars, congestion and lack of motive 
power have made problematical the arrival of goods order- 
ed from a long distance. 

By maintaining warehouses at central shipping points, 
merchandise can be brought in in ecarload lots and distrib- 
uted to the merchant in the most economical manner pos- 
sible. The service rendered by an efficient Traffic Depart- 
ment in securing ears, supervising their loading and tracing 
them to destination, has worked wonders towards making the 
prompt arrival of Certain-teed goods at the Certain-teed 
warehouses a fact and not a theory. 

The big advantage of the Certain-teed plan of central- 
ized sales offices and warehouses from the dealers’ stand- 
point, is that the amount of the capital invested in stocks 
is reduced to a minimum as the prompt arrival of any de- 
sired quantity of Certain-teed goods on short notice is as- 
sured. That retail and wholesale merchants are appreciating 
the good points and taking advantage of this plan is shown 
by the constantly increasing number of Certain-teed sales 
offices and warehouses. 

The broad-gauge, liberal policies adopted by tliis con- 
cern when in its infancy have made it the largest manufac- 
turer in the world of prepared roofing, felt and building 
paper products, and an important factor in the paint and 
varnish business. 

The aggressive advertising campaigns in the national 
magazines, daily newspapers and better trade journals, con- 
dneted by the Certain-teed Products corporation in educat- 
ing the publie to the superiority of prepared roofing over 
other types of roof covering, have not only helped its own 
business but have promoted the sale of these products gen- 


erally. The fight made for a higher standard of merchan- 

















American Made Dyestuffs. 


The promise held out in 1916 that the supply of Ameri- 
ean made dyestuffs would very shortly fulfill all market re- 
quirements has not been altogether realized. During 1916 
very remarkable progress was made, and it was a matter of 
surprise and gratification to the textile world that American 
dye manufacturers had attacked the situation with such 
vigor and enterprise. 


OIL SPOTS 


can be removed by the use of our 


DETERGA 


An Effective Soluble Disinfectant 
and Detergent. 





DIRECT, SULPHUR, ACID, 
AND CHROME DYES. 


P.B. EXTRACT 


The strong- 
BROWN 


four times as strong as Quercitron, 
est and fastest extract dye for 
HOSIERY. 


QUERCITRON 
FUSTIC A & B | 


Guaranteed pure, 
51° Tw. 


E. F. Drew & Co. 


Inc. 


THE H. G. MCKERROW DEPARTMENT 


Manufacturers and Manufacturers’ Agents. 
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During 1917, however, there has appeared to be a letting- 
up in the achievements, and now that all the most easily 
made colors are available in such quantities as to fill all 
normal requirements, there seems to be a reluctance on 
the part of the manufacturers to undertake the making of 
the more complicated but still urgently needed colors. 

There are many colors which are essential to the textile 
and other color using trades which are still not available, 
of American manufacture, and the entire problem is by no 
means fully solved. Patent Blues, for instance, which are 
very essential in coloring woolens and worsted piece goods 
for bright blues, and to furnish the blue component ele- 
ment for dyeing combination fashion shades, are still looked 
for; such blues as the Wool Blue 2B, which dyes wool 
neutral and which is essential in union dyeing is another 
eolor still to be undertaken in this country; Acid Violets, 
such as Formy! Violet S4B, or such as Acid Violet 4BN, 
whieh will work both acid and neutral, and which furnishes 
the bright violet component for rich blues and violet on 
wool goods and union goods; bright Acid Greens, such as 
Acid Green 2G for worsted goods; Amido Naphthol Red 
2B and 6B, level dyeing reds used on piece goods in an 
acid bath for rich reds and as the red component of com- 


bination fashion shades, are all urgently needed by color 
Other 


dyes of pronounced fastness to light, such as Alizarine 
Blue SAP, which gives a bright blue shade acid dyed, and 


Violamine, a bluish red of especial fastness, for worsted 
goods, and others of a similar description, still remain to 
be undertaken by the American dyestuff manufacturer. 

These mostly eall for more or less elaborate plants and 
complicated handling of intermediates. Whether the failure 
to undertake the making of such essential colors is caused 
by the natural reluctance of capital to invest the necessary 
money in equipping expensive plants in view of the limit- 
ing conditions of the present tariff act, by which a very 
large proportion of the effective protective duty is to be 
automatically dropped year by year at an early date, is a 
question which it is well worth while to consider at this 
time. It is not to be expected that capital, looking for 
permanent investment, would select a method of employ- 
ment which is subject to such serious limitations. 

Whether this is the actuating cause, or whether it is a 
lack of the intimate technical knowledge which is required 
to produce such colors as those mentioned, the American 
dyestuff industry would do well to bear in mind that it is 
not in a position to present a four square front to the 
competition of German dyes after the war until it is able 
to supply not only the common and most easily made colors, 
but also those which require a much more comprehensive 
use of chemical and mechanical skill. The textile manu- 
faeturers would have far more confidence in the future of 
the American dyestuff industry and be far more inclined 
to support it in its efforts to obtain proper Governmental 
protection if evidence were forthcoming that a serious in- 
tention was evident to supply all its needs and not only 
those which could be accommodated by following the line 
of least resistance. 


users and are still among the dreams of the future. 
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dise has been instrumental in stabilizing the roofing industry 
and giving it standing and prestige in the commercial world. 

The recommendations made by the Government for a 
house-cleaning in the paint and varnish business, advocated 
substantially the introduction of several policies that have 
long been recognized by successful manufacturers (the Cer- 
tain-teed Products Corporation among others), as neces- 
sary for the successful prosecution of their business, 

The entry of the Certain-teed Products Corporation into 
the paint and varnish business with its progressive ideas 
on advertising and policies of one price to all, no special 
propositions, elimination of exclusive agencies, basing all 
prices on the cost of manufacture, plus a reasonable profit 
will do much towards promoting the sale of paints and var- 
nishes generally, and will open up heretofore unexploited 
fields for the sale of these commodities. 

The Transmission Ball Bearing Co., 1050 Military Road, 
Buffalo, N. Y., announce that they have opened a stock 
carrying branch at 624 Main street, Cambridge, Mass. This 
will take care of rush orders from the New England field. 
The Southern territory is taken eare of through their 
Southern connections, the Smith Courtney Co., of Rich- 
mond, Va., and the Fulton Supply Co., of Atlanta, Ga., 
‘ave recently closed agency arrangements with them and 
are carrying stocks of their bearings. 


The Sixth National Textile Exhibition. 


(Continued from page 556.) 


C. 8. Dodge, Lowell, Mass., showed his No. 4 latest im- 
proved rag and shoddy picker. In this machine unpicked 
stock starts at one end and comes out at the other in the 
form of a lap, ready for carding. This does away witli the 
unpicked stock getting mixed with the picked stock and 
‘does away with the gauze room. This machine has the bit- 
earrier for returning bits to the feed, mixing them with the 
regular stock. Mr. Dodge was personally present. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Ine., New York, exhibited a com- 
plete line of their “Amalie” textile products, such' as sizing, 
softenings, brightenings, and finishing products. They also 
exhibited and demonstrated samples of Lapidolith, a con- 
erete hardener; Cemeoat, a washable wall coating; Storm- 
tight, a waterproofing application for roofs, and special 
paints for all purposes. 

Chapman Mfg. Co., Winchester, Mass., exhibited differ- 
ent kinds of Chapman ball bearing cotton spinning spindles 
and a worsted twister spindle on a special demonstrating de- 
vice which showed how true the spindles run at high speeds 
and the small power consumption. Ten spindles were 
mounted with an arrangement to multiply the load, so that 
they represented the load of 1,000 spindles and the power 
required was indicated on an electrie meter. ‘The power re- 
quired for 1,000 spindles ranged from 5 to 6 horsepower, 
depending on the atmospheric conditions at different periods 
of the day. Arother interesting exhibit of Chapman spin- 
dles was shown on the frame in the space of Charles D. 
White. This was a regulation frame actually spinning 
commercial cotton yarns. Sales Manager Lindsey E. Bird 
was in attendance. 

The Macrodi Fibre Company, Woonsocket, R. I., exhib- 
ited the Maecrodi fibre head spool. This spool is a bushed 
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spool with heads made from a specially prepared fibre and 
with a wooden barrel. The construction is patented. As 
the fibre heads are made from specially prepared fibre which 
has no grain as has wood, these heads will not chip, break, 
erack or warp. Consequently this spool is much more dur- 
able than the ordinary wooden spool. Scores of mill men 
have demonstrated to their own satisfaction that this spool 
saves them not only in actual spool breakage, but also in 
the attendant loss of yarn. The value of broken spools 
is much less than the value of the yarn lost through broken 
spools. Careful figures kept over a period of years by some 
of the largest mills prove these facts beyond question. The 
most radical feature of this spool is the added traverse made 
possible on account of the difference in thickness between 
the fibre heads and the heads of the ordinary wooden spool. 
The fibre heads are only one-quarter of an inch in thick- 
ness whereas the wooden heads are generally one -half inch 
in thickness. This difference in thickness may be added to the 
traverse, giving one-half inch longer traverse than on the 
wooden spool of the same over-all length. William Bedard 
was in charge. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., had 
a handsomely furnished booth in which they received visi- 
tors and discussed their various products. They are now 
making many special colors as well as the more common 
dyestuffs, beginning where the Germans left off, and eventu- 
ally will make complete lines for all dyeing purposes from 
their own crude and intermediate products. R. S. Lunt was 
in charge, assisted by C. H. Hudson. 

The General Fire Extinguisher Company, Providence 
R. I., featured the Nivling size circulating system. 

W. T. Lane & Bro., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., showed a full 
line of canvas mill baskets, trucks, and canvas bags, 
specializing on the Lane thread guard casters. The display 
included a shipping hamper, and steaming basket with per- 
forated ends and sides. The shipping bag is made of a 
heavy duck and is being used more and more for shipping 
textile supplies and materials. The semi-flexible resilient 
spring steel frame with leather reinforcement which makes 
Lane trucks and boxes stand up for long periods in mill 
use was demonstrated. E. FE. Curley was in echliarge of the 
exhibit; A. H. Lane was a visitor. 

The Lambeth Rope Corporation, New Bedford, Mass., 
showed cotton rope for power transmission, rope for gover- 
nor drives, mule banding, Egyptian mule banding, braided 
spindle banding of both American and Egyptian yarns, 
double loop hook bands for tire yarn twisters and ordinary 
twisters, card bands and spooler bands, special hook bands 
for silk mills, special winder bands, single loop spinning 
frame hands, both Sea Island and American roving, dye 
house links, spinning tapes, tire tapes and webbing. A 
large picture of the Lambeth Rope Corporation plant in the 
background of the space gave an idea of the concern’s fa- 
cilities. A. L. O’Leary and A. R. Sherburne were in charge. 

The Sterling Color Co., Ine., 72 Front street, New York, 
sales agents for the Peerless Color Co., Inc., Bound Brook, 
N. J., showed a line of direct fast cotton colors on yarns 
and piece goods. 

The Southern Dyestuffs and Chemical Co., of Charlotte, 
N. C.. showed gums tallows, softeners, sizes, extracts, ete., 
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Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia, made a reception room 
of their space and exhibited only photos. “Bob” Smith and 
his son Albert Smith were present during the entire two 
weeks. 

The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., Ine., Phila- 
delphia, exhibited a working model of their Hurricane auto- 
matie drying and conditioning machine in operation. This 
machine is constructed of steel with removable panel sides 
of double steel sheets, with the space between filled with air 
cell asbestos. All bearings are of the ball bearing type and 
are all located outside away from the heat. These dryers 
are designed for skein yarn, raw stock and underwear. A 
number of photos of other machines were shown. W. W. 
Sibson, the treasurer was in charge, assisted by E. L. Smith 
and C. H. Reumann. 


The Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass., were demon- 
strating a Foster Model 30 cone winder on cotton, wool 
and worsted knitting yarns. The Foster system of cheese 
winding for worsted yarn. Cotton yarn tube winding for 
warping purposes. A Foster Mudel 25 doubler, folding 
worsted yarn 2 ends up and cotton yarn 2, 3 and 4 ends up 
for twisting and wire covering purposes. A skein cone 
winder for sweater mills and other textile plants that wind 
wool and worsted yarns from the skein. A Foster Model 
40 precise winding machine equipped for different lengths 
of traverse from 2 to 6 inches, winding cotton yarn, thread, 
art silk and embroidery cottons, showing the many uses to 
which this machine is adapted. The exhibit was in charge of 
Sales Manager T. E. Connor and Supt. J. O. MeKeon, E. T. 
Fowler, treasurer and general manager was present during 
a part of the two weeks. 

The Frank Mossberg Company, Attleboro, Mass., exhib- 
ited a complete line of indestructible warp beam heads 
made from pressed steel. This is a new development that 
promises much for the future. A. A. Underwood was in 
charge. 

A large joint exhibit was made by the Woonsocket Ma- 
chine and Press Co., of Woonsocket, R. I., the Easton & 
Burnham Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., the T. C. Entwistle 
Co., Lowell, Mass., and the Fales & Junks Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. This consisted of the following Woon- 
socket machines: a hopper bale opener and stock mixer; 
single beater finisher picker; thread extractor with auto- 
matie feeder; revolving flat card; new model Woonsocket 
roving frame; and Woonsocket drawing frame. The card 
and a drawing frame were shown equipped with the Chap- 
man electric neutralizer which was neutralizing the static 
electricity in the stock being processed, the voltage of the 
electric current in the building being stepped up by the 
transformer of the device, It has operated so successfully 
in the mills where it is in use that many mill men went by 
to investigate its working methods. John Montgomery, 
plant manager, was in charge of the exhibit and was as- 
sisted by E. H. Rooney, W. F. Lowell, and R. L. Cumnock. 
Mr. Hatch, general sales manager, was on hand several 
days, and J. H. Mayes, Charlotte, N. C., southern agent, and 
William Lee, his assistant, were in attendance during the two 


weeks. 
The Easton & Burnham Co. showed a table display of 
silk and cotton spindles; an upright bobbin spooler equip- 
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ped with individual motor drive; a skein winder equipped 
with adjustable spider swifts; one of their standard yarn 
reels; an improved yarn reel for jack spools; and a-new 
and improved model of automatic banding machine. F. W. 
Easton, Sr., and F. W. Easton, Jr., represented the firm. 

The products of the Entwistle Company shown ineluded 
a slasher warper; a special slasher warper for large beams 
with heads up to 30 inches in diameter; screw and taper ex- 
pansion combs; a ball warper which could be converted into 
a beam warper by removing the balling machine and putting 
in a cylinder; a combination beam or ball warper; lease 
clocks; indicating clocks; ecreels; spool skewer bearings; 
and card grinders. President and Manager Frank B. Ken- 
ney was personally in charge of this section of the exhibit. 

The Fales & Jenks Company were featuring the sim- 
plicity and convenience of their machines, and were showing 
their standard ring spinning frame for warp or filling, and 
a double cylinder ring spinning frame for warp or filling, 
in operation in addition to their standard ring twister for 
wet or dry twist for fine and medium work was a standard 
ring twister, wet or dry twist, for coarse work and a double 
eylinder ring twister (Scotch system) for wet twist only. 
Representatives present during the show were Albert A. 
Jenks, Herbert G. Beede, Robert R. Jenks, Henry C. Dex- 
ter, Chas. N. Boardman and J. H. Mayes, southern agent. 
In this connection it is of interest to note that Mr. Mayes 
represents all these companies in the South and also handles 
the Chapman Electric Neutralizer. 


The Exhibit of Textile Fabrics. 

Following the example set at the two Greenville Exhibi- 
tions, a department was set aside for the exhibit of Ameri- 
ean made textiles. This was an innovation at the northern 
show that was taken advantage of by more than two dozen 
prominent concerns, and resulted in some really beautiful 
exhibits. 

In connection with this department, a fashion show 
was staged twice daily with a number of living models and 
a large variety of successful creations in women’s wear. 

The Government department of commerce and the indus- 
trial Y. M. C. A. also staged interesting exhibits descriptive 
of thieir activities in textile lines. 


The Cotton-Goods Trade of India. 


A summary of conditions in the largest cotton-goods 
market in the world—India—is ready for distribution. It 
is the work of Commercial Agent Ralph’ M. Odell, with 
whose detailed reports on the trade of the different dis- 
tricts in India manufacturers are already familiar. There 
is no need of calling attention to the high quality of Mr. 
Odell’s work, as it is well known. 

This summary will prove a useful bulletin to have for it 
draws conclusions as to conditions in the country as a whole 
and contains the most valuable statistics of the Indian cot- 
ton-goods trade to be found anywhere under one cover. 
Also, bound in with the summary is a section devoted to 
the increasingly important cotton-manufacturing industry 
of India. 

Copies of the booklet can be obtained at a nominal price 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
or from any‘of the District Offices of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 
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The attention of all Manufacturers of 


WOMEN’S HOSE 


is invited to our new 


Fashioned Welt Machine 
MODEL K 


This machine produces women’s hose with 
an inturned knitted welt similar to that 
produced on full fashioned machines. The 
machine has all the features of our other 
models—each stocking being dropped from 
the machine complete, except for the loop- 
ing of the toe. It is fitted with hive yarn 
changing fingers, inserts an ‘“‘anti-runback”’ 

course, and, the welt being knitted on the 
machine, has all the elasticity of the fabric 
and may be made as wide as desired. 


Write for samples and further information 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Scott & Williams, Inc. 


Hamilton, Ont. New York Charlotte 
Sun Life Bldg. 366 Broadway 1006 Realty Bldg. 
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DYERS, BLEAGHERS, GASSERS 
DYERS OF COLORS FAST To 
SUN AND BLEAGHING 


MERGERIZED 





YARNS 


Our Yarns are the Products of American Mills 


MAIN OFFIGE 


GHESTER., PA. 


402 MORRIS BUILDING 746 INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
PHILADELPHIA OHIGAGO 
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Fourteenth Annual Convention of Knitters 


The fourteenth annual convention and exhibition of the 
National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers was held at the First Regiment Armory, Philadelphia, 
May 20th to 24th. 

Although the return to smaller quarters this year made 
it necessary to somewliat curtail the individual spaces of 
exhibitors, the main and grotto floors of the armory were 
comfortably filled with exhibits of interest to the trade. 
However, the number of machinery exhibits was smaller 
than usual, owing to wartime conditions. 
ditions, through the depletion of labor, somewhat delayed 
the opening of the exhibit, and it was Tuesday morning 


These same con- 


before all the displays were ready. 
Monday night saw the knitters arriving in force and by 
the time 
The First Session 


was called to order by President Withers, several hundred 
interested knitters oceupied chairs in front of the rostrum. 
Men were there from all parts of the Middle West, East 
and South—Wisconsin sweater manufacturers shook hands 
with Georgia hosiery men and representatives from other 
states plentifully besprinkled the audience, even one from 
Oregon being present. 





PRESIDENT P. C. WITHERS. 


When the president rapped for order the program began 
with the singing of America, accompanied by an orchestra. 

After the pronouncing of the invocation by the Rev. 
H. W. Barras, President Withers introduced Edward James 
Cattell, of Philadelphia, to deliver the address of weleome 
to Philadelphia, Mr. Cattell representing Mayor Smith on 
this occasion. Mr. Cattell spoke in a patriotie vein and 
gave it as his opinion that the business element, the indus- 
trial men of the country, which had been such a potent 
factor in making America the wonderful country it is to- 
day, must continue to be a leading factor in saving the coun- 


try now that it is at war. The optimism, the spontaneous 
humor and the pathos that always permeate an address by 
this justly popular speaker, were all ealled into play, and 
the more than five hundred men who listened to him went all 
the way from hilarious laughter to a furtive wiping of the 
eyes. 

The response to this address was made by Harold Lamb, 
of Union Point, Ga., the first president of the association, 
who, after thanking the previous speaker for his matchless 
eloquence, said: “Patriotism is to you a God-given right, 
and to us, as expressed by you, it is a revelation and a bene- 
diction. We, as a people, do not want to dominate the 
world, but we are determined that the weakest of the na- 


tions warmed by the sun and watered by the dew of heaven, 





PRESIDENT. 


Tuomas H. JoHNsTON, ELECTED 


shall blossom like the rose. This, and this only, shall con- 
tent us, and when that condition lias been arrived at, when 
the nations that are now enslaved shall be free and happy 
once again, we shall feel that the destiny of this great nation 
shall have been accomplished.” 

The next speaker on the program was the Hon. James 
A. Emery, council for the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, who spoke on 

Industry and the War. 

saying, in part: 

“T think there is no happier place for a gathering of 
this kind, no more appropriate place in these war times for 


a gathering of American manufacturers, than the old city 


of Philadelphia, the cradle of American liberty. Philadel- 
phia, with its historical surroundings and with a new sense 


of activity, which has made this nation a new nation. IJn- 
dustry has been a revelation in this time, when industry is 
peculiarly needed as a reinforcement of modern war, and we 
have a new feeling of satisfaction, because American busi- 


ness has entered into the conduct of the greatest and mest 
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HOSIERY MACHINES 


SIMPLICITY — SPEED — PRODUCTION — QUALITY 


Four important things to consider when buying Hosiery Machinery. 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for full particulars and samples of work. 
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|HEMPHILL 4 || COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


Philadelphia oone and Showrooms, 
New York Office, Room 601 Leonard Rooms 205, 209 210, Colonial Trust 
Company Bidg., 13th and Market Sts., 


Bidg., 350 Broadway, New York. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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difficult business, that of manufacturing the things needed 
for a modern war. We are wiping away tlie modern senti- 
mentality of the first months, the lingering belief that some- 
how or other peace would find her way before our troops 
participated in this great conflict. We realize now that the 
pathway to permanent peace is over the battlefields of vic- 

. torious war. We have made up our minds after two and a 
half years of experience that the murderous policy of Ger- 
man submersibles was not to be dealt witli rhetorically; we 
feel now that the man who talks about peace without vic- 
tory speaks with a German accent, and, gentlemen, this is 
peculiarly a business man’s war, it is of necessity an indus- 
trial man’s war, because the world fights as it lives, and this 
is an industrial world. 

_ “The simpler and less complex form of existence enjoyed 
by the farmer of our republic has passed and the world has 
become an industrial world with a highly complex material 
civilization. Modern Europe is a far different Europe than 
that. over which the legions of Napoleon found their way. 
Formerly,.a Europe of independent and self-supporting ag- 
ricultural people, but today a body of industria] nations: 
industry has enabled them to support themselves upon a 
given body of soil, and to support a far larger population 
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Man has been making, as a manufacturer, not merely the 
things that supported life, but the tools that multiplied be- 
yond the dreams of imagination the productive capacity of 
That is the reason that it is the economical 
analysis of modern life which is of greatest interest, not 


simpler man. 


merély to the historian, but to the living man of the hour. 
It is his contributions to industry, taking as a partner 
science, stimulating invention, thinking and ever thinking in 
terms of increased mechanical production, that not only is 
constantly adding to the power of human production, but 
is offering as a heritage to every new life that is born into 
this world all the accumulation of invention in science and 
industry. 

“How few of the discontented, or the dissatisfied, of 
those who rebel against modern society realize that with no 
effort on their part they have been born into the easiest 
world in which to gain a living that man has ever looked 
upon, born into a world in which the contribution of indus- 
try has not only made life easy, convenient, has not only 
brought communities and cities into immediate and neigh- 
borly communication with each other, but the enormous con- 
tributions which have been made in the element of transpor- 
tation and the enormous increase in the capacity of pro- 
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than that soil could support agriculturally, and because of 
the exchange of surplus of production is has been enabled 
to feed tlie enormous surplus of population and to produce 
a multiplied power of machinery far beyond the dream of 
our ancestors. 

“When we look at things fundamentally we realize in a 
new way that this old world has changed, and in the course 
of this great struggle that the contribution of industry is 
Just as industry is tmportant to the indi- 
The ruder 


most important. 
vidual, it bears the same relation to the nation. 
life was a hard one, a hard, difficult existence from the soil, 
and it was only as man achieved weapons and tools that he 
has freed himself. The progress of man has been in exact 
proportion to his ability to subjugate and to make servants, 
bond-slaves and hand-maids of those very forces of nature 
that aroused the superstitions of our ancestors. The strug- 


gle of industrial civilization is ever to fashion new tools. 





duction of the necessities of life that it has made life itself 
no longer a contest for subsistence, but a splendid and noble 
effort in achievement and accomplishment. 

“T think that one year of modern life is worth a century 
Industry has given men the control over 
The lightning from the skies and the 


of ancient life. 
the forces of nature. 
water from the mountain sides have made not merely the 
illuminants of life, but have doubled the very span of human 
life itself. 
Thompson, the great electrician, and he spoke of the centen- 


I sat at dinner a short time ago with Elihn 


nial exhibition held here in Philadelphia, which had to be 
closed at night, as they had no means of illumination, and 
that is within a span 6f modern life. 

“Electricity has brought safety into every department of 
life, illuminating the footsteps of man wherever his pathway 
turns, and this is but a suggestion of the contributions of 


industry to the material side of life. But industry has 
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transformed not merely our domestic, but our international 
Take, for instance, the transportation 
Thirty years has seen the replacing of the wind- 
driven vessels with steam-driven vessels, and possibly within 
twenty years the cost of carrying a bushel of wlieat from 
The laborer 
has been the beneficiary of the new application of manufac- 
turing methods to every single thing among the common ne- 
They have been reduced in cost, and this 


political relations. 
question. 


Chicago to New York has been cut in half. 


cessities of life. 
has been brought about by reducing steadily the physical 
exertion of man, so that the worker of today is no longer a 


competitor with the beast of burden, but a director, a super- 


visor, a manipulator of machinery. 


“Now we face a great struggle, a struggle to preserve 





Witicox & Gress SEWING MACHINE Co. 


not merely our own institutions and our own liberty, but a 
struggle that threatens, if the ambitions of the Central Em- 
pire should be successful to dominate the world materially 
and to bring a new philosophy into the whole modern life 
of mankind, and one of the penalties that we pay for our 
marvelous industrial progress is that those very peaceful de- 
velopments of the control of the forces of nature are now in 
malicious hands for the subvertion of the forces of civiliza- 
tion itself. With American industry organized and -devel- 
oped as it never has been before, we are now facing a gigan- 
tie task to determine whether or not the people possess the 
same spirit, the same determination and the same capacity 
to defend and perpetuate the fundamental principles of 
America as did our forefathers who gave us what we possess 
today. 
“Gentlemen, 
which the world has ever looked upon. 
under the necessity of producing as much as is needed by 
the boys who pass from us to the firing lines of the front, 
but we must produce more than we ever did before, not 
merely for ourselves, but for the men of our Allies that are 
fighting our battle and are unable to feed themselves. If 
they continue to supply blood in our defense, the least that 


this is the greatest contest in production 
We are not merely 
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we can give is bread. This is a contest not merely of mili- 
tary commanders, not merely of strategy on the battlefield, 
not merely the massing of forces in a far-flung battle front ; 
it is a contest of factory and workshop. Every man today 
who is driving a rivet as far as God gives him the strength 
to do it in every shipyard of the country, is sending a bullet 
into the massed gray line of the German army, and any 
man wlio for any reason, be he employer or employee, who 
is stopping, either consciously or unconsciously, any work 
of this kind for the furtherance of the war, should be con- 
sidered by the public as an enemy. 

“We must begin to learn something in military terms of 
what their struggle for production is, this competition of 
tool and factory power. James Bogan, in describing the 
first battle of the Somme, says that the British in tlie five 
days’ preliminary bombardment that preceded their ad- 
vance, fired in heavy and light artillery munitions the equiv- 
alent of the first eleven months of British production, and 
we are told by a distinguished gentleman that in the German 


bombardment whicli preceded their attack on the western 


front that in three hours 1,500,000 shells were used alonz 
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Zavon, Inc 
the battle line, which was more than twice the number used 
by the German artillery in the entire Franco-Prussian war. 
Armies now are not numbered in hundreds of thousands, but 
in tens of millions, and their equipment and supplies mean 


The 


German power today and their temporary success has de- 


the product of the finest ingenuity of modern man. 


pended not so much on trained soldiery as upon the fact that 
Germany was socially organized. Their resources are infe- 
rior to ours and to our allies, but they entered the contest 
with the capacity to bring to bear at the crucial time their 
power resources—man power, industrial production. 

“Now, we are organizing industry, but we must also or- 
Our 


must organize with the determination of 


ganize thought. task is not merely a materia] one; we 


achieving victory, 


because men ean’t win.a fight who don’t wart to. You have 
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got to think victory before you can achieve victory, just as 
you have got to think success if you are going to get it. 
We are thinking victory today and we are victorious today, 
and we are going to think nothing else. We are not merely 
going to achieve a material victory; we are going to achieve 
the greatest of moral victories, because it is going to rest 
upon the intelligent thought of this country, above all upon 
the leadership that has been achieved in every department of 
American history, to take the job of winning the war. We 
are not merely going to win the war, but we are going to 
win it in such a way that while we make democracy safe for 
the world, we will make democracy safe at home. Our task 
is not alone to ‘maks the world safe for democracy,’ but to 
keep democracy safe for the world. (Applause.) 

“We are living in a period of rapid social change, and 
not merely social but political. This war has changed our 
organization. An organic law of almost autocratic power 
is in the hands of a chief executive in the task of national 
defense. Don’t fool yourself that America is becoming auto- 
eratic because she gives this power to the President. The 
fathers, when they fashioned the government, provided that 
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socialistic talk about ownership controlled by the State, 
ownership by the State, distribution of production and 
social equality, and they said if thesé things could be accom- 
plished we would reach the millennium. Russia demonstrated 
that inexperience in the control of the government spells 
demoralization; she demonstrated that the people can talk 
The history of 


anarchy, but they cannot long endure it. 
mankind in every such experiment has resulted in one of 
two things; either the people came into true democracy 
as did the government of France, or they substitute a prefer- 
ential autocracy of the individual. 

“T would not speak harshly of Russia, but when men 
think of what has happened in that country, when they 
think of the contribution of a 175,000,000 people, what they 
could have done to aid in the winning of this struggle— 
when we think of this, how they gave themselves up, how 
they rebelled socially, it all shows that ignorance and du- 
plicity and intrigue, have played a large part. The future 
of Russia today is largely in the hands of a man of whom 
the New York Bronx seemed to take the correct measure 
when they gave him, when he was one of its citizens, $12.00 
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the commande-in-chief of the army should exercise the high- 
est authority in the time of national defense. We should 
protect ourselves against the flow of insincere and unsound 
thought. Germany has achieved more victories in the minds 
of men than over the bodies of men. German propaganda 
has been more successful in demoralizing, in disuniting na- 
tions, than in driving back their armed forces. German 
propaganda has made greater gaps in the ranks of the Allies 
by teaching this thought than by bullets. 

“Take the population of Russia, with her army of fifteen 
million men; see what German propaganda has done there. 
Russia, long before she became a debating society, was lack- 
ing in transportation, she could not distribute the supplies 
the Allies provided her, and today Russia has betrayed ler 
great cause, but, thank God an all-wise Providence has given 
mankind a different vision. We were drifting in a direction 
which meant the destruction of things; we were instituting 
a society more on a socialistic basis. You know the common 





a week and a place in a cellar to live. Russia has reached 
her situation by her inability to distingunish between herself 
and her dreams. Drunk with the first touch of liberty, she 
surrendered every control and she cannot now make the 
contribution to this contest for civilization in which the 
world is now engaged. 

“Now, gentlemen, let me say in conclusion that not 
only is it the task of industry to contribute all the re- 
sources of material, mental and moral to the doing of this 
great job, but let me say to those who look with anxiety 
toward the future, that we shall not enter into a new world 
at the conclusion of this war. This is the transition period 
right now, and we shall not face a revolution after the war 
is over. We shall.face changes, but the war is causing 
changes now that we are adjusting ourselves to meet. Of 
course, after the war there will be a period of readjustment 
in a world that has to reshape itself, and I know of no way 
by which men can make their future certain, unless they 
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hold firmly to the great truths of their past and their pres- 
ent; and here in this very city where the nation had its be- 
ginning, here where the infant was eradled, here where the 
great fathers stood around the baby republic, here is the 
very place from which to draw from the well spring of 
information, and dedicate yourself to the great fundamental 
principals, and through all the varieties of things that may 
confront you, stand square to the wind, remembering that 
no matter what relation may be suggested, no matter what 
the future may hold, no matter what experience each may 
pass through, no matter what temporary conditions, changes 
and sacrifices may be required by the war, no matter what 
new things may be offered to us for imitation, we are, after 
all, no child. Remember that whiie they call us a new nation 
that we kave behiru us a hyndred and forty years of tested 
practice of the institutions that we enjoy, and all of the 
nations that are now entered in the great contest in Europe, 
while their blood may be older than ours, their institutions 
are far younger. The German Empire has had life only 
since 1870; modern France dates from virtually the same 
period; the union of England, Ireland and Scotland, since 
the beginning of the 19th century; Austria, separated from 
the German federation of states in 1876; Italy dates back 
only fifty vears, and Japan woke up to the touch of the 
world by the guns of Perry. America, as a nation of 
tested institutions, is twice as old as any of the European 
states that face us today, and she ought to have learned, if 
she has learned anything, that the fundamental thing that 
has made for her material progress and moral greatness not 
only industrially, but that has made her an example to the 
world in the art of self-government, has been the practical 
devotion to a few and simple things. She lias allowed man- 
kind to come here and’ enjoy personal liberty, slie has al- 
lowed men to come here and make the most of themselves, 
under institutions that protect them not only against their 
neighbor, but against the state and themselves. A principal 
that has made a man a human being, it has undertaken to 
give him opportunities and allow him to use his intelligence 
and understanding and to see that men were secure in the 
fruits of their own labor, and under that system we have had 
progress. The nation has made progress because we have 
learned that the Almighty has given to each man a measure 
of talent, not made all men equal, but the Government has 
made them equal before the law, equal socially. Some fool- 
ish fellows advance the idea that the posessions of all should 
be distributed equally. Why should the vicious man be the 
equal of the well-balanced man, the man of no character 
the equal of the man who possesses character. If the Lord 
had desired men to be equal he would have started them 
that way, he has his own way of working things out. Amer- 
ica has given all men liberty to develop that which is in 
them, and every man is compelled to make hig own contri- 
Re- 
member that we have not only to produce for the boys 
abroad that offer their breast to the foe, but we must pre- 
serve and take care of the nation that they left behind 
them that they may find what they left when they come 


bution to society, that is a great fundamental policy. 


home. I am not afraid of the future because I feel that 
every man who goes out to the front and offers his breast 


to the public enemy and lays himself on the altar of his 


country has learned some new sense of the value of the 
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institution that he leaves behind him, and I know that they 
will find themselves. There is a new democracy in the army, 
the son of the laborer sleeps and rests and fights side by 
side with the son of the millionaire, who offers his own life 
as freely as does the other. The social revolution has 
been fused in the fire of comimon devotion, and as these men 
relations, so, 


have died together irrespective of social 


thank God, they can come back together to inherit and ope- 
rate and perpetuate the nation, and there will be a new 
democracy, which will protect the efforts of each and secure 
for all the fruits of their industry and effort.” (Applause). 

President Withers then introduced as the next speaker 
Lincoln Cromwell, chairman of the Supply and Equipment 
Division, Knit Goods Branch of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s Office, U. S. A. 

Lincoln Cromwell’s Address. 

Mr. Cromwell spoke in part as follows: 

“T came to speak of Government buying, but there is a 
matter I would like to refer to in connection with the supply 
of the civilian population. The Government has liad to take 
over practically the entire supply of all mens’ undergar- 
mente, shirts and drawers, and also engage the entire woolen 
knitting production that can be made in the country this 
year, and it has taken a very large part of the woolen un- 
derwear that can be made for men. Now I will ask you to 
handle the situation fairly, to see that the knitting product 
is fairly and equitably distributed to thie citizen trade. 
By so doing you will keep order and will advance the wel- 
fare of the country, but if you simply allow things to take 
their course and allow a few buyers to corner the market, 
you will have a condition of panic, something that will work 
against the welfare of the country and to your own disad- 
vantage. I commend that subject to your thought and es- 
pecially the thought of your war service committee, and I 
feel sure they will give it the same attention and handle it 
in the same efficient manner that they have handled the 
other war work. 

“The Federal Government and the knitting mills were 
business strangers to each otherya year ago, They bought 
nothing but postage stamps of Uticle Sam, and his depart- 
ments placed smaller orders for Wnderwear and hosiery thian 
many a dealer. The Government specifications were such a 
maze of unusual requirements, the contracts so bristling with 
fine print about rejections and penalties, and the orders 
were placed at such irregular intervals, that the knitters 
preferred civilian trade, and for twenty years allowed a 
handful of contractors to have the knitting business of the 
Today the United States 
has contracts with over 400 knitting mills. It lias paid 
them $75,000,000 in the last year, and has unfilled orders 
for underwear, hosiery and other knitted equipment valued 
at over $200,000,000. 


“Our mills delivered to the Government last year 25,000,- 


Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 


000 pieces of summer underwear, 25,000,000 pieces of wool- 
en underwear (which was 3,000,000 more than had ever been 
made here in any other year), and an emergency purchase 
of 4,000,000 heavy cotton underwear. The 
hosiery mills shipped 11,000,000 pairs of cotton, 16,000,- 
000 pairs of light-weight wool and 13,000,000 pairs of heavy 
weight wool half hose—this last, nearly double a normal 


pieces of 


year’s business of the country. The glove knitters delivered 
14,000,000 pairs of woolen gloves and mittens. 
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“For the current year the Government has bought 14,- 
000,000 pairs of woolen puttees, 69,000,000 summer and 
49,000,000 winter shirts and drawers, 28,000,000 pairs of 
gloves, 38,000,000 pairs of light-weight wool half hose, and 
45,000,000 pairs of heavy-weight wool half-hose. These 
figures are combined from the buying of the Army, Navy 
and Marine Corps. They are no index to the military 
strength. They include a large reserve to be built up against 
any contingency, but I believe there has been no overbuying 
and that not only all the machinery now engaged on Govern- 
ment contracts is assured steady work for the duration of 
the war, but that we must constantly seek new sources of 
supply. Already we have taken more than half of the 
product of men’s two-piece underwear and large lots from 
mills that formerly made only women’s underwear, and it 
is likely that for the winter of 1919-1920 the Government 
must have every piece of men’s woolen underwear which 
can be made in America. 

“The War Department wishes publicity given to its 
purchases, especially to those made without open bidding, 
so I held it my duty as chief of the Knit Goods Branch of 
the War Department to accept the invitation to tell you 
about the business done by the Quartermasters Corps with 
the knitting mills. In May 1917, the Council of National 
Defense appointed a Knit Goods Committee. Some of 
this committee had done business with the armies of England 
and France, and knew what they used abroad. Some of 
them had been making lists of knitting mills here against 
the longed for day when America should say that the war 
in Europe was her war, too, and, scorning impossible neu- 
trality, would hold Germany as worse than outlaw and treat 
her as a country of men gone mad. The Knit Goods Com- 
mittee was nominally to advise the Quartermaster General 
and the other departments where to buy, but in practice it 
did the actual buying until last February, when we were 
transferred officially to the War Department to continue the 
same work. 

“When General Goethals organized the Supply and 
Equipment Division of the Quartermaster Corps under the 
executive management of Mr. Albert L. Seott, and put civil- 
ians in charge of its buying branclies, he gave them a free 
hand and the authority to get the needed supplies and equip- 
ment. The Acting Quartermaster General and the Depot 
Quartermasters have always given us cordial support. We 
ean make no excuse of red tape for our shortcomings. Red 
tape excuses are usually the refuge of incompetents. The 
contracts are made by the branches and then turned over 
to the Depot Quartermasters for execution. They have 
charge of the production, inspection and receipt of the 
goods, and the payment of the bills. No contract will be 
altered without their knowledge and consent. The Depot 
Quartermasters do no buying of supplies and equipment, 
except small emergency lots, but they will furnish samples 
and specifications of all articles bought, will give informa- 
tion to manufacturers of the Army requirements, and will 
advertise for and open bids for articles which ean be bought 
by competitive bidding. 

“Until knitters are able to supply both the Government 
and civilian requirements sufficiently to make competition a 
factor in the prices, the Knit Goods Branch will have to 
continue buying at private purchase. We have followed 
this course for over a year—our cards on the table and their 
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faces up. All the specifications have been redrawn and 
freed from every technicality which could stand in the way 
of a well-equipped knitter. 
business done with others, their samples and prices. 


Any contractor can see the 
3id- 
ding would not be competitive under present conditions, be- 
cause the Government would have to accept all offers to gei 
its full supply. Our plan has kept prices down to figures 
established after careful investigation. It has put all con- 
tracis on the same basis of profit, and has been fairer than 
competitive bidding to both Government and knitters. Unele 
Sam is the fairest customer you ever had. 

“The situation is further complicated now by our need 
of finding yarns and raw wool for contractors. A plan has 
been worked out by the Wool, Tops and Yarn Branch by 
which ihe Knit Goods Branch will report immediately to the 
Wool Controller the wool needed for each contract and se- 
cure its release to the knitter through the wool dealer. 

“We shall continue to distribute contracts as widely as 
Our door is open to every knitter, and he must 
We must know each other well 


possible. 
lave his door open to us. 
to work together well; we must constantly bring home to 
each other that we are working for the United States and 
all the country stands for, and that we are collectively essen- 
tial to the country in its greatest crisis. No one class can 
win this war, but several groups are so essentiy: to suceess 
that they can lose it fo. us—all by ibemselves. 
You furnish more than half the 


You knit- 
ters are one of these. 
articles in the soldier’s equipment. If you let cur men in 
France go lame for want of stockings, or die of exposure for 
lack of underwear, may God have mercy on us, for the 
American people will have none. They will quickly find a 
substitute for me if I fail to measure up to the task, but 


the country has its back against the wall with you. There 
are no substitutes for thie knitting mills. 
“You have appointed a War Service Committee. It is 


my chief business today to point out some things which it 
should do. First, it must make each mill help itself to 
the limit before appealing to the Government for aid. These 
war times tend to throw everything into Government con- 
trol, and, while the Government must contro] industry as 
never before, it is vital that individual initiative should be 
Our energies must be kept free 
They must not be sicklied 
The knitters must show 


encouraged in every way. 
from the torpor of socialism. 
o’er with that pale cast of thought. 
us first that they have tried to get over their own troubles 
with freight embargoes, coal shortages, and lack of yarn 
and needle supplies. I advise that you form special war 
service committees to cover the different kinds of trouble, 
putting a very live man on each who ¢an give instant at- 
tention to every ‘S. O. 8S.” Have frequent conferences 
among contractors and be sure to teach each other the im- 
provements you have made to better and increase the Gov- 
ernment product. Lend 
each other yarns and trimmings when necessary to keep the 
machines going. Come to the Knit Goods Branch only for 


Pool your supplies of needles. 


advice. We shall always try to show you the way, but shall 
expect you to do the actual hustling yourselves. 

“Your best committee should be the one ehiarged with the 
labor problems. Those are the biggest questions of our war 
preparation. There are no ready formulas for their solu- 
tion. They will only be settled when settled fairly and in the 


spirit of the broader democracy for which this war is fought. 
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Neither employers nor labor leaders can dare be selfish or 
dominated by class prejudice and ambition. Our great 
industrial army is the pillar of our strength and the corner- 
stone of our faith that America is invincible. Bad leader- 
ship from its ranks or yours could turn it into a Bolsheviki 
mob. The American workman is 
as patriotic as the millionaire. If need be he will work 
for a mere living as readily as you, but he will justify his 
every demand from the contractor who profteers. Let me 
say to your honor that the knitting mill contracts are free 
from any suspicion of more than a fair profit. Dozens of 
mills have offered to take large contracts without any profit. 
Only a few have even asked for more than ten per cent 
above a certified actual cost, and the few who did want 
more changed their minds on a mere suggestion that some 
of their employes, and perhaps their own sons, would soon 
be in the war with their lives at stake. 
have seen the fate of Belgium’s exiles, of Serbia’s murdered 
laborers and of Russia’s disillusioned Soviets. They know 
they have more to gain than you by an Allied triumph and 
only ask to be met halfway to do their share as loyally as 
Your committee must make the workers feel that a 
slacker is as disloyal in the industrial army as on the front 


in Flanders. 


I have no fear of this. 


American workmen 


you. 


“Radical labor laws have not ruined your business in the 
past any more than machinery has permanently deprived 
the laborer of work. If you who are in the mills had been as 
sympathetic as the politicians with just complaints about 
bad working conditions, there would have been no need of 
the laws you used to think so radical. If you will give more 
eare to the health and eyesight of your employees and to 
industrial hygiene generally there will be less demand for a 
state health insurance. 


Your labor committee should see that no Government 
contractor hires away help from another without notice. A 
restriction covering this point is about to be put in all 
Quartermaster contracts. The knitting mills are fortunate 
in the fact that three-quarters of their employes are 
women, and therefore will lose a smaller percentage by 
draft than the railroads, steel workers and other industries. 
But knitters must prepare at once to lose most of the men 
they now have. France is enforcing a law that every fac- 
tory must maintain a school to train new employees, and 
our industries should voluntarily adopt this course. They 
should make sure that any employes who cannot speak 
English are given opportunity to learn it quickly. It is 
their duty to the country to hasten the Americanization of 
all industrial workers. 

“IT have given you the figures of the knit goods buying 
since the war began. No one can guess what they will 
be for next year, or the years after till we have won the 
war. We know that they will steadily, rapidly, I hope, 
increase. 

“T have no patience with those who plan now how to 
make money after the war. I am not interested in whether 
we shall ostracize Germany permanently or for fifty years. 
We shall be strong enough to take care of our trade when 
the war is over without troubling about that now. The 
only thing to think of at present is how to get the men 
and supplies to win it thoroughly. No halfway measures 
ean be tolerated in securing these supplies, and no exeuses 
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We cannot rest on present perform- 


accepted for failure. 
ance in any mill. We must burn into our conscience the 
responsibility for a supply indispensable to an Allied vic- 
tory, to the very existence of America. 

“The knitting industry has been built up under a sys- 
tem of tariff protection. Its leaders have asked for pro- 
tection, chiefly from Germany, on the plea that it would 
benefit the whole country as Well as the owners and workers 


in their own mills. Now you can prove these statements 


true. The Government that protected you is now to be 
protected. You are needed to make possible our armies in 
France. 


“That army is making a wonderful Americanism in its 
ranks. A day’s casualty list from the same trench con- 
tains the names of Duffy, Umba, Ruckelshausen and Chim- 
erosky. Mrs. Quinn and Mrs. Rosenburg are given seats of 
honor as a division parades in New York, because each 
has six sons in the army. Your sons and mine are watch- 
ing and sleeping side by side with these grandsons of Ire- 
land, Italy, Germany and Russia. They will come home the 
finest army of men God ever made. They will have rubbed 
off class and social prejudices. They will return with a big 
vision and expect improvements in everything here, in- 
eluding us. They will be disappointed unless they find us 
measuring up to their new ideas and ready for political 
and industrial changes which are surely part of the democ- 
racy at stake in the war. In after days these boys—your 
son and mine—who have. campaigned witli Pershing from 
Pieardy to Berlin, will be asking each other what their 
fathers did to help win the Great War. Let us who are so 
proud of them make them proud of us, and of all who have 
worked with us, so that it will be tlieir just boast that a 
father or sister or wife worked in one of the knitting mills, 
that they helped it go over the top on every call of the 
Red Cross and for every Liberty Loan, and knitted into 
each garment such honest work that the supply officers 
declared your underwear or liosiery was the best in Eu- 
rope.” 

After some announcements and committee appointments 
the meeting adjourned until 

The Wednesday Morning Session. 

At this session President Withers called the meeting to 
order at 10.30 a. m., and introduced Congressman R. W. 
Austin, of Tennessee, who diseussed tariff protection after 
the war, a trip through the Orient and wages and industrial] 
conditions in Japan when he was there. However, the fig- 
ures and statistics given had little real value except in a 
comparative sense, as industrial conditions in the “Island 
Empire” have changed in the past two years even more 
rapidly than here in America. 

The next speaker was Dr. Stanley J. Krebs, who gave 

Three Boosts for Business in War Time. 

The tendency of centralization. he said, always mani- 
fests itself in war times—the fozalization of executive pow- 
er in a few hands. Organization handles this and the will 
of the majority is thus expressed in the quickest and most 
effective fashion. This applies both to government and 
industry. 

What, then, is left for the individual or the firm to do? 
Some channels of the market being reduced or closed, owing 
to new conditions, how shall business be maintained, em- 


ployees retained and sales schedules obtained? 
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The answer is by—salesmanship. By written and oral 
salesmanship, that is, by advertising and road-selling. New 
markets, new customers, must be found and developed. 

Constructive thinking, he advocated, as one of the best 
ways to accomplish this. 

After giving a most interesting and entertaining his- 
tory of the subject, he presented its three laws. 

The first of these is the Law of Positives in forming a 
“pulling” sentence or thought for advertisements or for use 
by road-salesmen and representatives. This means to ex- 
elude negative words. Don’t say “Don’t,” because that 
word keeps going in the mind of the prospect the very 
things we want him to forget. 

Many examples were given and explained. Advertise- 
ments also were scored on this point. Any thought may be 
expressed positively or negatively. To keep a boy away 
from the fire we can command him not to go near it, or get 
him interested in something else, and he will then not go 
near it. The same applies to goods or merchandise. Part 
of this is not to mention competitors unless the customer 
does; then diseuss it fully, showing the superiority of the 
selected line. “Thou shalt not” is of the old dispensation; 
“Thou shalt” of the new. “Buy this” is much better than 
“Don’t buy that.” If repeated, it ultimately does get re- 
sults. 

The second Law is the Law of Attractiveness. The 
goods must be made attractive to the particular individual, 
locality or case appealed to. This requires a study of their 
particular type and needs. Tlie salesman is the same; the 





Peecu, Sons & Puriuips Co. 

goods are the same in each sale, but oh! how the customers 
differ! This is why no two sales are exactly alike. It is 
hard to know and understand each particular human being 
we deal with. “Approach” in salesmanship grows out of 
this fact. Selling hosiery and underwear to the ignorant 
mountaineers is a different job tlian selling the same goods 
to an intelligent people; and yet the goods are the same 
and the firm or salesman is the same in both instances. 
The market can be enlarged by studying new classes or 
regions not before worked or exploited. If the Law of 
Positiveness is used therewith results are obtained. 

The third Law is the Law of Expectant Attention. This 
means setting the imagination of the prospect or customer 
to work to see the gain lie will get by purchasing the zoods. 
This should be pictured in detail by “ads” and selling talks. 
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Nothing wins us as quickly as the thought of reward, of 
gain, of happiness. The Bible offers heaven. Suppose it 
offered nothing. Its “pull” would be little or nil No fu- 
ture, no spur for the present. “One of the most successful 
salesmen I know works this law unconsciously, but works it 
to beat the band. He never knew the secret of his success 
himself until I studied him and called his attention to it.” 

Now, suppose all these three Laws are used simulta- 
neously, as they should be. They will undoubtedly give a 
boost to husiness in war times, or any time, for t!iat matter. 

Dr. Krens here gave sone strong examples, and con- 
cluded his address with a heartsome and humorous, kindly 
appeal for the spivit of hope and cheerfulness under all our 
modern burdens and cares that went straight to the hearts 
of his hearers and ended the hour and a half in a prolonged 
round of applause. 

At the close of Dr. Kreb’s address came 
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The President’s Report. 
and in presenting this President Withers said in part: 

“The most vital thing before our association today is 
that we do our full share, not merely our bit to assist ouc 
country to win the war it is waging against the foes of lib- 
erty and democracy. The association as an association is 
neither a purchasing nor selling agent; but nearly all the 
members of thie different committees that have in charge the 
supplying of the government with knit goods are members 
of our association and the association has offered its services 
to these several committees and is doing every thing possible 
to render assistance. 

“The association has also rendered valuable service to 
many knit goods manufacturers working on government 
contracts who are not members. 

“The condition of the knit goods market from the manu- 
facturer’s standpoint is net the big problem at this time; it 
is more of a problem to secure necessary materials and labor 
to produce knit goods than it is to sell the finished article. 
The labor question is bound to remain unsolved for the 
period of the war and that is the real cause of the scarcity 
of many needed materials particularly some kinds of knit- 
ting needles. Our domestic manufacturers of needles have 
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made great progress toward supplying our needs but have 
not yet entirely succeeded. 

“The dyestuff situation as a whole is in good shape, and 
it is no longer necessary to be short of dyestuffs for staple 
colors for knit goods. Let us hope the lesson we have learn- 
ed will not be forgotten and that we will at all times do 
whatever is necessary to aid in the development of our 
domestic dyestuff industry. This also applies to needles and 
I trust you all realize the important work your association 
has performed and will continue to perform to assist in 
developing in this country a well established self contained 
knit goods industry that will be able to supply our complete 
needs. 

“Tt is impossible to foretell just what legislation will be 
necessary at the end of the war to keep our industry occu- 
pying its proper postion in domestic and foreign trade, 
but we do know it will require well organized effort to 
accomplish desired results and your association will be one 
of the strong forces in running order to accomplish such 
results, and the nearer you can include in its membership 
every manufacturer of knit goods the nearer it will be 100 


per cent efficient. ‘Therefore, make it your duty to add to 
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John Blood & Bro., Philadelphia; 2d Vice-President: D. 
L. Galbraith, World’s Star Ktg. Co., Bay City, Michigan; 
Secretary: Charles B. Carter, Philadelphia; Treasurer: 
Robert C. Blood, John Blood & Co., Philadelphia. 

Directors for two years: Joseph H. Zens-Milwaukee 
Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Solon D. Bausher, Glorie 
Underwear Mill, Reading, Pa.; W. Park Moore, Hancock 
Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The desires of the membership being unanimous, Secre- 
tary Carter was instructed to cast the ballot for the entire 
ticket. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Thursday Morning Session. 

The first address at the Thursday morning session was 

by J. P. Quinlan entitled 
A Duty of the American Exporter. 

Mr. Quinlan said in part: 

“Opportunity, gentlemen, has been knocking at your 
door for over three years. Foreign business has come to us 
without solicitation, buyers practically begging us to supply 
their wants. I am sorry to state that in a great many in- 
stances their requests have been treated with indifference. 





Scorr & WiLLiaMs, INc. 


the membership roll every knit goods manufacturer who }s 
not already a member. 

“Tn ‘this connection allow me to eall to your attention the 
progress made by your association along this line during the 
last three years; the time you have seen fit to honer me as 
your president. The year book of 1915 shows a total mem- 
bership of 463, the record for 1918 is a membership of 679 
—a gain during the three years of 46 per cent.” 

In retiring from the presidency he thanked all the mem- 
bers for their loyal support. 

The nominating committee then submitted the following 
nominations: 


T. H. Johnston, Knoxville Ktg. Mills Co., 
Edward Blood, Sr., 


President : 
Knoxville, Tenn.; 1st Vice-President: 


“You must know that with the great increase of machin 
ery installed in your mills we now have a production greatly 
in excess of our normal domestic consumption, and that we 
must of necessity seek foreign markets in future times or 
face a great over-production and possibly demoralization. 

“Before the war we were convinced of the utter futility 


Fi 


of selling our product against the fashioned product of 


Europe. Germany was fast making a commercial con- 
quest of the world; she had lulled us to sleep by stories 
of her wonderful efficiency, and we believed her; she 
told us of our‘ dependency upon her for dyestuffs; 


of their wonderful secret formulas and we believed het 


—until a day arrived when that nation, ambitious to domi- 
nate the policies of the world, abandoned her peaceful con- 


quest, and her every decency, to enforce upon unwilling na- 
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tions her kultur, inaugurating a policy of frightfulness in 
her military campaign to terrorize nations against resist- 
ance. 

“Right here, gentlemen, let me say thiat you have two 
conerete examples of German commercial and military 
propaganda, both intended to demoralize and prevent re- 
sistance. I say to you, men, and may a kind Providence 
help me to impress these words upon you; you have suffered 
by her commercial propaganda, and that this oeeult Ger- 
man invineible efficiency is te be compared to the nursery 
Bugaboo, “Don’t go in there, child, the Bugaboo will get 
you,” and you didn’t go at that time, but as you grew older 
you were curious to see what the darn thing looked like, 
and you found it didn’t exist—just as you have found their 
Invineible Efficiency to be a myth. 


“You answered their dyestuff propaganda by casting off 
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the deterring influences through dire necessity; experi- 
mented and finally produced within two years, as good, if 
not better, dyes than Germany has produced in a quarter 
century of endeavor; so much so that there is a great pos- 
sibility, with the higher cost of labor after the war, that 
Germany will cease being a factor, as far as this country 
is concerned, in this industry. 

“T mention these facts, gentlemen, to make you realize 
that we are as capable as any nation on earth and that the 
only real invincible efficiency can be developed right here 
in this glorious country blessed with abundant natural re- 
sources. 

“Now let us make comparisons. What are the wonder- 
ful attainments of German kultur along the lines of effi- 
ciency compared to the achievements of Americans? Can 
they produce a Benjamin Franklin, a Robert Fulton, a 
Robert B. Morse or a Thomas Edison? 

“The aeroplane and submarine boat, conceived by Amer- 
i¢ans for peaceful purposes (Wright and Holland) were 
transformed by German kultur to death-dealing devices. So, 
in the face of facts, what have they to boast about? 

“Gentlemen, I mention these things for a purpose, and 
that purpose is to awaken you who have not already been 
awakened to your own country’s efficiency and your patriotic 


duty as American manufacturers. 
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“You owe it to the boys ‘Over There’ to keep your ma- 
chinery going, so that when they come home they can 
enjoy prosperity as a trifling reward for the immeasureable 
sacrifices they are now making for you. 

“I beg of you, men, to plant your seeds now. This is 
the psychological moment, and after the war, if you have 
done your duty, American merchandise will be in every part 
of the world. 

“Supply to the exporter what he buys, and more, too, 
if you ean. Make your goods carefully, knit them and finish 
them as you know how. Don’t try to stretch an efficient 500 
dozen production to a 600 inefficient production; make your 
500 dozen, make them well, and get your price. When the 
exporter asks you to comply with certain packing details 
he is only asking you to conform to the rules and regula- 
tions of his steamship company, his insurance company and 
his custom house. 

“For instance, gentlemen, South American countries ex- 
act their import duties upon weight (with the exception 
of Montevideo). Net and gross weights are asked on all 
bills. I am sorry to state that some few American manufac- 
turers don’t even bother with having a scale or means of 
weighing the goods in their mills, They approximate the 
weight of so many dozens by the weight on their manufac- 
turing cost-cards; add another approximate weight of the 
ease and then let it go at that. This is what happens—it 
is declared by the importer at the point of destination ac- 
cording to the weights given on the invoice; it is then 
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weighed by their eustoms on a scale that will record the 
smallest fraction of an ounce, and is found to be heavy 
or light. It it is heavier than the declared weight your cus- 
tomer becomes a smuggler in the eyes of his government and 
the additional weight is immediately confiscated and your 
eustomer is fined. If the case is really lighter than de- 
clared, your customer is put to the full expense of the de 
elared weight and his government says Thank you for pay- 
ing for something he didn’t get. However, it has propor- 
tionately increased the cost of every dozen to the importer. 

“Send your goods to foreign lands to make friends for 
us. Wrap them, as it were, in the American flag, keeping 
in mind that they bear the stamp, ‘Made in the U. 8.’ Let 
that stamp mean all it implies as coming from the land of 
liberty, the land of opportunity, the refuge of downtrod- 
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den humanity, the promised land of idealists, where the 
. educated prejudices of foreigners are lost; where we, the 
children of all countries, live in a perfect brotherhood of 


man, tolerant and considerate of each other, in the greatest 
democracy of the people and for the people on earth.” 
The next address of the morning was on 


Trade Acceptances 


by H. H. Black, who spoke in part as follows: 

“Probably never before in the history of this or any 
other country has as much general interest been manifested 
in a financial method as that now being manifested relative 
to the Trade Acceptance. The subject has gained such 
prominence that it is the usual thing for trade and other 
business bodies to give it an important place on their pro- 
grams. 

“The belief is general among thoughtful business men 
that the Federal Reserve System is here to stay. It is be- 
lieved to be the best piece of constructive financial legisla- 
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system a credit instrument which may be used to represent 
newly-created values, and yet may be so promptly and 
surely redeemed that credit inflation is impossible. 

“This credit instrument is not entirely new to this coun- 
try, a draft with a somewhat similar form and intent having 
been used advantageously prior to the Civil War. It is, 
therefore, not an experiment with us; and is now and long 
has been a vital part of the credit and financial systems of 
Canada, England, France and Germany. Prior to the pass- 
age of the Federal Reserve Act, howeyer, our financial sys- 
tem included no adequate provision either for discounting 
Trade Acceptances in large volume, or for rediscounting 
them, consequently there was no broad market for them, and 
little incentive to promote their use. 

“The claims of the Trade Acceptance to consideration 
and distinction lie not only in the ease, economy and profit 
with which it may be supplied to nearly every kind of busi- 
ness, but also in the fact that its use automatically makes 
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tion ever enacted in this country. From an admittedly in- 
complete and inadequate financial system, under the old 
National Bank act, we have, in the short space of four 
years, advanced to a system which authorities concede to be 
unexcelled. 

“This advance is particularly apparent in the improve- 
ment and development of commercial credit methods. 
Credit has rightly been called the “life blood of business,” 
and the Federal Reserve Act planned for the broader and 
safer development of our credit system, and for the utiliza- 
tion of the country’s merchandise as a basis of credit, in 
its provisions for the discounting of Trade Acceptances at 
preferential rates. It also laid broad foundations for an 
elastic currency system—one that will help provide funds 
as they are needed by business both as regards volume and 
locality, thereby minimizing and possibly preventing periods 
of money stringency and commercial depression. It makes 
for both flexibility and stability to have in our financial 


for bigger, better and sounder business, through the logical 
and safe development of that great national asset—com- 
mercial credit. 

“Tt is not claimed, however, that the Trade Acceptance is 
a cure for all financial ills. It cannot even be called a per- 
fected plan as yet, and it has not been tested sufficiently in 
practice to enable us to judge accurately of its ultimate 
value to us. The numerous and critical tests, however, 
which have thus far been applied have not disclosed any 
weaknesses, and it seems safe, therefore, to conclude that, 
when used within the scope of intent, with such modifica- 
tions and changes as the times demand, the plan will per- 
form all that is claimed for it. 

“The first question which naturally presents itself is, 
“What is a Trade Acceptance?” This, I believe, to be a 
most important question because our understanding of any 
given subject depends largely upon the clarity and accuracy 


of definitions. 
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“A Trade Acceptance is a self-liquidating draft or order 
to pay, drawn by the seller and accepted by the buyer, rep- 
resenting transactions in merchandise only, which fact must 
be stated on the face of the draft. It is a method whereby 
sound assets, represented by merchandise sales, may be 
readily converted into immediate means of payment through 
discount at preferential rates. 

“Further defining the instrument, speaking negatively: 

It is not designed to take the place of cash. 

It is not designed to displace the promissory note. 

It is not designed to supercede the sight draft, with 
bill of lading attached or not attached. 

It is not designed to usurp or take the place of any 
present cash or credit instrument. 

“These negative definitions naturally raise the question, 
‘What is the primary purpose of the Trade Acceptance 
Plan?’ 

“The primary purpose of the Trade Acceptance plan 
is to utilize the country’s merchandise as a basis of credit 
by substituting the negotiable Trade Acceptance for the 
system of non-negotiable open book accounts, 
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“The far-reaching effects of the success of such an effort 
may be estimated when we remember that the amount of 
business to which the Trade Acceptance is more or less 
adaptable in this country is represented by approximately 
$4,000,000,000 worth of open book accounts. 

“In order that I may be brief and to the point, let me 
read some of the objections usually advanced against the 
open book account system, and show wherein ithe Trade Ac- 
ceptance plan is superior. 

“(a) Open book accounts are not surely payable on 
any definite date. A Trade Acceptance is payable on a 
definite date, or discountable at a preferential rate on any 
previous date, 

“(b) Payment of an open book account is easily de- 
ferred. The custom of having sales terms requiring that 
accounts be closed promtply, either by cash or by Trade 
Acceptances, would remove this objection. 

“(e) Open book accounts are temptations to slow pay- 


ers to take unearned eash discounts. This objection also 
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would be removed through prompt settlements by Trade 
Acceptances. 

“(d) Fear of offending a customer, or of endangering 
a past due account, frequently results in the extension of 
unwarranted credit, both as to time and amount. Definite 
settlement terms, ineluding Trade Acceptances, would elim- 
inate this fear. They would also remove automatically prac- 
tically all excuses for delays in making settlements. 

“(e) Open book accounts frequently are costly to col- 
leet, because of sales terms’ abuse, time extensions, letters, 
statements, postage, ete. These costs would almost be elim- 
inated if sales transactions were promptly closed by Trade 
Acceptances. 

“(f) The ‘Accounts Receivable’ item on a financial 
statement is usually accepted at only 50 per cent of 
its face value by bankers because the approximate liqui- 
dated value of the asset is not apparent. If the item were 
Trade Acceptances Receivable it would represent among 
other things the pledged word of creditors in settlement of 
commercial transactions only, and the probabilities for 
prompt and full liquidation would be apparent. 

“(g¢) Open book accounts tie up eapital for indeter- 
minate periods. If accounts were closed by cash or by 
Trade Acceptances, the length of time such capital remained 
inactive would be decided by the seller:and not by the pur- 
chaser, as at present. 





PERMUTIT COMPANY. 

“(h’) The open book account, from a lega] standpoint, 
is a lax method of doing business, providing the seller with 
no adequate evidence of complete and satisfactory sales 
transactions. Trade Acceptances do provide such evi- 
dence, without affecting just claims. 

“Some very pertinent questions very naturally present 
themselves at this point. First, in what other ways do 
Trade Acceptances help a man in his business as a seller? 
Briefly : 

“(a) They convert non-negotiable book accounts into ne- 
gotiable—therefore, quickly available—assets. 

“(b) They are a deterrent against overselling. 
are less likely to oversell those who either discount or 


Sellers 


sign Trade Aeceptances. 
“(e) They reduce losses from bad debts. 
has a Trade Acceptance in hand is likely to be given pref- 


erence by the slow payer. 


The seller who 
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“(d) They discourage the “returned goods” evil, which 
the book account method fosters. 

“(e) They are two-name paper and should, therefore, 
be more acceptable to the banks than single-name paper. 

“(f) They are discountable at banks at preferential 
rates, and are, therefore, cheaper than single-name paper. 

“(g) They tend to limit borrowings to actual rather than 
to estimated needs, and thereby save interest charges. 

“(h) They improve financial statements to the extent 
to which they minimize unexplained Accounts Receivable; 
and further, they indicate commercial transactions with cus- 
tomers willing to obligate themselves definitely to pay on 
schedule time. 

“In what way will Trade Acceptances help one in his 
business as a buyer? 

“(a) They inerease his sense of responsibility as re- 
gards definite financial obligations, therefore, 

“(b) They ineite to forehanded financial planning. 

“(e) They are a deterrent against overbuying. Over- 
buying frequently is due to an effort to stock up to the limit 
of eredit. A buyer giving Trade Acceptances would have 
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ceptance terms would reverse this condition; he would know 
on what lie could depend. 

“(h) By always meeting Trade Acceptances when they 
fall due a business man would fairly quickly establish a 
valuable credit standing, not only with his creditor, but 
also with his banker, who could not fail to note both the 
character of his customer’s obligations and the promptness 
with which they were settled. 

“(i) It enables the buyer—and also the seller—to finance 
transactions fully which a bank would: ordinarily finance 
for only two-fifths of its value, if at all; i. e., 50 per cent 
of say Accounts Receivable, minus 20 per cent balance of 
loan which remains on deposit. 

“(j) Finally, the buyer may receive as wei! as give 
Trade Acceptances, and, therefore, secure their dual ad- 
vantages. 

“A promissory note is a promise to pay, and is given 
for either a debt or a loan. It is not designed for the 
It is drawn by the debtor, and does not 
necessarily represent a commodity transaction. Unless they 
contain or are accompanied by evidence that they represent 


transfer of funds. 
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a compelling reason to purchase only to the limit of his 
ability to pay as promised. 

“(d) They improve his credit standing with vendors by 
putting him in a élass of preferred buyers. 

“(e) They tend to secure better terms through time, 
credit and other concessions. 
his obligations promptly by Trade Acceptances has reason 
to expect terms either as good as, or closely approximating 
those given to eash buyers. 

“(f) “Trade Acceptances Payable’ on a financial state- 
ment, instead of ‘Accounts, Payable,’ indicate (a) recent 


The time buyer who settles 


merchandise transactions; (b) approved financial methods; 
(ec) decision to pay promptly; all of which a banker will 
naturally regard favorably. 

“(g) Under the open book account method a buyer's 


credit is often undefined and uncertain. Definite Trade Ac- 





commodity transactions they are not eligible for discount 
at preferential rates at member banks, nor are they eligi- 
ble for rediscount at Federal Reserve Banks. 

“Tt is considered that sight drafts for collection of open 
accounts reflect on the credit standing of the drawee. They 
are not payable on a definite date. With the sight draft 
with bill of lading attached the title to the goods remains 
vested in the seller until the draft has been paid—at some 
indefinite date. 

“On the other hand, Trade Acceptances are drawn on the 
They are orders, not promises 


purehaser by the seller. 


to pay. They represent recent commodity transactions, and 


cannot be given in payment of either a loan or past due 


account. They are, therefore, to all intents and purposes, 


self-liquidating paper, and as such are eligible for discount 
The title to the the 


at member banks. goods passes to 
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buyer when the transportation company gives evidence of 
having recived them. 

“Finally, the rule limiting the loaning privilege of a 
bank to any one borrower to 10 per cent, of its capital and 
surplus does not apply to Trade Acceptances, which may 
be discounted practically without limit. 

“Eligibility refers to the quality which makes tlie in- 
strument eligible for purchase by Federal Reserve Banks. 

“(a) The draft must show on its face that it represents 
a commercial transaction. 

“(b) The date of maturity at time of purchase or dis- 
count must not exceed ninety days, exclusive of days of 
grace, excepting when it represents a transaction in agri- 
cultural products or in live stock, when it may have a ma- 
turity of six months. 

“(e) The draft must be endorsed by member bank, or be 
accompanied by satisfactory evidence of the financial con- 
dition of the parties thereto. 

“The regular procedure is to make out a Trade Accept- 
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ance, of the same date as invoice, for net amount, and mail 
it to customer with the invoice, on which is stated special 
terms, if any, offered for prompt acceptance and return 
of draft. Special terms, which frequently are time exten- 
sions, may be either net or with such change of discount 
as would be compatible with regular terms. 

“Should a draft be sent with each invoice? 

“There is no rule. If invoices are large, it might be bet- 
ter to send individual drafts, otherwise several invoices 
might be included in the amount of one draft. Some busi- 
ness houses send drafts for amount and average date of 
enclosed weekly, semi-monthly or monthly statements. The 
procedure should be determined largely by sales terms and 
the credit standing of the buyer. 

“The argument is advanced that there is little difference 
between the open account and the Trade Acceptance Plan 
as regards the amount of capital required to do business. 
“A” now gets eredit through his open account with “B,” 
and extends the same eredit to “C;” under the Trade Ac- 
ceptance plan “A” would neither get nor give any advan- 
tage. 


“The reason is fallacious, “A” does not relinquish the 
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value of his open account with “B.” He gives his Trade 
Acceptance in settlement, and thereby gives evidence of his 
intention to pay his obligation on schedule time. “B” dis- 
counts this “evidence of intention,” and this enables him not 
only to finance with certainty, but also to keep borrowing at 
the minimum. 

“In this way they may be discounted as soon as re- 
ceived, or only as funds are needed, thereby minimizing 
discount costs. 

“When they come into more general use they will repre- 
sent fairly accurately the fluctuations and demands of busi- 
ness credit both as regards locality and volume. Trade Ac- 
ceptances will be discounted in large volume by member 
banks, and their Reserve Banks will redisecount and supply 
them with needed currency. 

“Why is a consideration of the Trade Acceptance plan, 
with a view to adopting it, a civic duty? 

“For at least three good reasons: First, because it is 
a Federal measure, designed solely in the interests of 
business; second,, because it would be unpatriotic as well 
as unbusinesslike to oppose without investigation or trial, a 
measure which it is believed must ultimately benefit all, 
third, both directly and indirectly it is an aid to general 
business, and, therefore, to the prosperity of the country.” 

The next feature of the program was a discussion on 

Joint Arbitration. 


This was a subject of much interest to the.members 





H. Brinton Company. 


present. The first speaker was John H. Schofield, president 
of the Jobbers Association of Knit Goods Buyers, who treat- 
ed the subject very briefly. He was followed by Henry P. 
Malloy, of the National Association of Knit Goods Selling 
Agents, who expressed his opinions by reading a prepared 
paper of considerable length. Former President Charles E. 
Leippe then presented the association viewpoint on this 
subject. All three speakers favored suitable arbitration. 
President Johnston then called for general discussion 
and this was responded to by Norman H. Johnson, secre- 
tary of the Southern Wholesale Dry Goods Association, 
who gave a spirited talk in favor of arbitration and illus- 
trated it with examples drawn from his own experience. 
The following resolutions were then read and adopted: 
Whereas: The National Association of Hosiery and Un- 
derwear Manufacturers, in annual Convention assembled, 
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renews its pledges of unswerving support and whole-hearted 
co-operation with those who are engaged in the gigantic 
task of equipping the Army, Navy and Marine forces with 
the necessary supplies of knitted goods, and, 

Whereas: This Association, with its tremendous indus- 
trial resources, is working hand in hand with the officers of 
the Government entrusted with this work, and expresses its 
unqualified approval of the faithful and intelligent effort of 
those who are patriotically and unselfishly serving the 
best interests of our country, therefore be it 

Resolved: That without reserve, and recognizing our 
solemn obligations and duties, we pledge with even still fur- 
ther effort, those Government officials in meeting the addi- 
tional and increasing burdens, by making our industry in 
its greatest possible develpoment subservient to the needs 
of the country. 

Whereas: The Government has under consideration the 
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rious textile branches of American manufacturers, and es- 
pecially of knitted goods, and which has its tremendous 
stimulus in the low rate of wages paid in that country, from 
which imports into the United States have increased from 
$249,000 in 1913 to $19,685,000 in 1917, and 

Whereas: Contemplating after-war 
competition would spell ruin and stagnation to our indus- 
try, now extending from coast to coast and which has 
grown steadily under a system of fair protection to Amer- 
ican manufacturers and their workpeople, and 

Whereas: This menace has attracted the attention and 
grave concern of many of our fellow members, therefore 
be it 

Resolved: That we urge upon the members of the Con- 
gress regardless of politics, the necessity of taking such 
action as will prevent the ultimate flooding of American 
markets with Japanesce goods made under conditions with 


conditions, such 
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establishment and exploitation of a large textile industry in 
connection with the Federal prison at Atlanta, Ga., and 

Whereas: Various states, recognizing the illegitimacy of 
competition with goods made in penal institutons, have 
laws preventing such goods coming into their confines, indi- 
eating their abhorrence to submitting free law-abiding labor 
to such competition, therefore be it 

Resolved: That the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers registers its absolute protest 
to the establishment of any such industry by the United 
States. 

Whereas: The National Association of Hosiery and Un- 
derwear Manufacturers recognizing the danger of Japanese 
competition now threatening the life and future of the va- 


which we could not compete and under which no Americaa 
could be expected to live. 

After some further announcements the convention ad- 
journed. 

The Annual Banquet. 

was held on Thursday night at the Bellevue-Stratford, ap- 
proximately 600 covers being laid. The banquet hall was 
handsomely decorated and a well trained orchestra furnish- 
ed music and accompanied the singing which was lead by 
two trained voices from the stage. 

At the completion of the menu Harold Lamb, of Union 
Point, Ga., usual 
happy style presented to the retiring president, P. C. 


a former president, arose and in his 


Withers, a liandsome and suitably engraved gold watch and 
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chain, as a token of appreciation on the part of the asso- 
ciation for the splendid work he has accomplished during 
his three years ol service. 

Norman H. Johnson, of Richmond, Va., was then intro- 
duced and after telling a few amusing anecdotes, he launch- 
ed into a stirring patriotic appeal that elicited muchi ap- 
plause from his hearers. Handsome souvenir smokers sets 
were distributed to those present and a most enjoyable 
evening was concluded. 

The Machinery Exhibit 

this year, while quite up to the standard in point of 
numbers, was somewhat lacking in machines and plethoric 
with offices and rest rooms, where representatives of the 
various companies could greet their friends and customers. 
This was caused by the large number of orders on tlie 
books and the absolute lack of machines and materials for 
exhibit purposes. 

Those fortunate ones who did have something to spare 
for exhibit purposes were kept busy explaining and demon- 
strating and a large number of excellent orders were re- 





National ANILINE & CuHemicaL Co., Inc. 


ported as being received by a number of individual ex- 
hibitors. A description of a number of the principal ex- 
hibits follow: 

The Surpass Chemical Company of Albany, N. Y., was 
showing an extensive display of underwear and otlier cot- 
ton knit goods in light shades finished with their “Autogyp” 
process of dyeing and bleaching in one operation. This 
process, which was fully described in the September 1917 
number of Corton, saves a large percentage in time over 
the former one kettle method and also over the process 
where over night kier boiling is used. President H. B. 
Smith was in personal attendance at the exhibit explaining 
the process to interested visitors. I. J. Smith was also a 
visitor during the week. 

J. Frederic Houston, 535 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa., 
exhibited a new process and apparatus for waxing knitting 
yarn. This was demonstrated on a Scott & Williams knit- 
ting machine in operation. The yarn is run through a spe- 
cial holder where it comes in contact with a prepared wax. 
This, it is claimed, forms a perfect lubricant on the yarn, 
cutting down and practically eliminating the losses due to 
needle breakage, seconds, and adjustment, thus increasing 
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the production of each individual machine. This proposi- 
tion being entirely new attracted considerable attention. <A, 
Wayne Robinson, Jr., was in charge of this exhibit and J. 
Fred Houston, who is well known throughout the South as 
a manufacturer of high grade fine yarn, was also in fre- 
quent attendance. . 

The Aberfoyle Manufacturing Company of Chester, Pa., 
utilized their large space entirely as an office and a rest 
room for their friends. The demand for their well known 
yarns is so great as to preclude of the use of any of them 
for exhibit purposes. A number of representatives of the 
company were present during the week. 

The Acme Steel Goods Company, 2840 Archer Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., and with southern office at 10-15 Tift St., 
Atlanta, Ga., presented an interesting exhibit of their spe- 
cial nail-less steel strapping for cases, fibre containers, 
bales, and paper packages with wooden or shook covered 
outside. The exhibit was in charge of Chas. J. Bruneel of 
the New York office who was demonstrating the application 
of this special nail-less steel strapping for the many inter- 
ested visitors that crowded tlie exhibit. 

The Kali Manufacturing Company of Philadelphia, Pa., 
presented an interesting exhibit of its soluble oils, dyestuffs 
and chemicals. Special attention was called to the Kali 
Hydroxy Oil which is made entirely from American vegeta- 





FRANKLIN Process Co. 

ble oils, dissolving clear in water and making no emulsion. 
It eliminates entirely the German system of castor d#l com- 
pounds and is of especial value in sulphur dye baths to aid 
in the removal of the bronzy effect so often noticeable. 
Another specialty exhibited was Kali Hydroxy Scouring 
Oil for scouring and fulling government woolen goods. This 
oil leaves no after-odor and is especially adaptable for 
this work. Kali Neutralizer was another specialty pre- 
sented which it is claimed prevents tender goods in bleach- 
ing. Also the well known Kali Kier Oil for removing min- 
eral oil stains was shown. This exhibit was in charge of 
Secretary S. G. Davenport of the Kali Co. 

The Keystone Fibre Co., of Yorklyn, Del., showed their 
usual complete line of fibre receptacles for cotton mill use 
including their steel protected trucks and doffing cars, cans, 
barrels, boxes, baskets, and a large variety of hard fibre 
specialties for tlie electrical trade. One of the specialties 
shown at this exhibit was a line of fibre trays for hosiery 
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and other knitting mills and also a new design of doffing 
trucks. The exhibit was in charge of Hove Smith and For- 
rest Smith of the Philadelphia office while S. E. Francis 
the sales manager of the company was in daily attendance. 

The National Aniline & Chemical Co. of New York, 
showed comparative dyeings on a variety of products with 
American and German colors. This gave a clear demonstra- 
tion of the exact status of American colors when compared 
with the dyes of foreign manufacture. A wide variety of 
dyed work was shown, particularly hosiery in a large va- 
riety of shades and colors. Among those present was Jesse 
W. Starr, 3d, the advising manager of the company, S. R. 
David the sales manager, C. H. Stone, assistant to the sales 
manager, Sam W. Wood the manager of the Philadelphia 





Surpass CHEMICAL CoMPANY. 
office, J. W. Smith, Geo. Gilbert, Henry 8: McBride, F. J. 


Allen, and William Scholler. The southern office at Char- 
lotte was represented by Southern Manager John L, Dabbs, 
B. R. Dabbs and L. E. Green. 

Clenzall Machine Company of America, of St. Louis, 
Mo., was showing a machine of their manufacture for dye- 
ing and washing. This machine contained a number of 
unique suggestions and attracted considerable attention. 
This company was also showing a patented barrel truck 
with which it was claimed one man could do the work ordi- 
narily requiring two. Because of a patented balancing prin- 
ciple which was applied to this truck, barrels weighing up 
to 1500 pounds could be handled by one man. The exhibit 
was in charge of F. H. Ehnts, president of the company. 

W. H. & F. Jordan, Jr., of Philadelphia emphasized in 
their display their well known progressive textile sodas 
of which they are sole manufacturers and distributors. They 
featured this product by means of three barrels with the 
heads electrically illuminated. They also showed a large 
variety of chemicals, vegetable oils and other products. 
William J. MeBride was in charge of this exhibit. 

The Premutit Company of New York exhibited a typ- 
ical water softening filter and a demonstrating equipment of 
permutit whereby samples of water submitted by manufac- 
turers were tested in order to demonstrate the actual re- 
sults secured under their own existing conditions. A num- 
ber of photographs were also shown of Permutit installa- 
tions in a number of textile mills. Present at the exhibit 
was A. R. Calvo, manager of sales, M. F. Corin, C. C. 
Harding, the southern representative, and F. D. West. 
The Willeox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 658 Broad- 
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way, New York City were exhibiting their Flatlock seam 
produced by the Willeox & Gibbs machine which is practic- 
The 
company’s exhibit was a mecca for knitters who are knit- 
The threads of the 
Flatlock machine are so interlaced in the seam as to join 


ally the Government standard for work of this kind. 
ting underwear for the Government. 


the two edges of the fabric which have been accurately trim- 
med by automatic knives just in advance of the sewing ope- 
ration, with the cut edges, abutted, not lapped, being firmly 
field in a flat position and securely locked by the stitches 
which are made at a speed of 40 to 50 per second. The re- 
sult is a flat, smooth, elastic, non-raveling seam, stronger 
than the fabric itself; and a seam that will not irritate the 
flesh. 
overlock hemmer, and also a lock-stitch machine. 
hibit was in charge of D. H. Bates, the manager of the New 
York office on knit goods, while others in attendance were 
N. F. Kellogg, general salesman for the United States and 
Canada and several other representatives. 


This company was also showing their well known 
The ex- 


The Franklin Process Company of Providence, R. I., ex- 
hibited a 6-pound yarn dyeing machine complete, with sam- 
ples of work done on all the various machines made by this 
company. These machines include Franklin hosiery dyeing 
machine, the package dyeing machine, the top dyeing ma- 
chine, and the jack spool machine, also a vacuum raw stock 
machine. This line gives them complete covering power in 
their particular field and the samples of work done attracted 
much attention. The exhibit was in charge of E. T. Harrall, 
the treasurer of the company and G. C. Urquhart. 

W. T. Lane & Bro., of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., displayed 





AcME STEEL Goops Co. 
a large variety of the well known Lane canvas mill baskets 
suited for the handling of all kinds of raw material and 


finished products without injury. The Lane steel basket 
frame is of special construction and made from round ‘ 
spring steel with renewable wood shoes, while the bottom 
is covered with cross slats for support. These baskets are 
covered with a specially woven, heavily constructed canvas 
made exclusively for this purpose. These baskets are 
mounted on casters all of which are fitted with the Lane 
thread guard attachment which effectively prevents the 
clogging of the wheels by the winding on of loose threads 
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and waste which often is picked up on the floor of the mill 
by the truck wheel in the course of the work. ‘The exhibit 
was in charge of Edward Curley. 

The Swan & Fineh Company of New York presented 
a very complete line of their well known textile lubricants 
ineluding Slo-flo, Cupese, and others ineluding a number of 
operating exhibits. Among the operating exhibits were 
two automatic knitting machines, one a Banner machine 
manufactured by the Hemphill Company the other of the 
Seott & Williams type, demonstrating the Swan & Finch 
No. 30 Slo-flo which was specially prepared for this class 
of work as a stainless lubricant for knitting machines. 
Another operating exhibit was a roller bearing in operation 
on a line shaft. A number of the representatives of this 
company were present explaining the Swan & Finch prod- 
uets and demonstrating their use. 





W. T. LANE & BroruHer. 


The Tolhurst Machine Works of Troy, N. Y., were 
showing a 40-inch Tolhurst self-balancing hydro-extractor 
of a type well known to knit goods manufacturers. They 
were unable to exhibit one of their new open top center- 
slung extractors owing to the extreme demand for these ma- 
chines, although the shop is working night and day on war 
orders, also the difficulties of transportation due to war 
conditions, would necessarily have delayed such a machine 
for a considerable period in its progress from the works to 
the customer. This new center-slung case is a feature upon 
which a patent has been allowed and overcomes difficulties 
hitherto experienced in hydro-extractors of the oscillating 
ease type. It is manufactured with baskets 48 inches and 
60 inches and with all the well known improvements and at- 
tachments which ordinarily accompany the, standard Tol- 
hurst machine. Representing the company at the conven- 
tion was Rodney K. Cheney, W. C. Dutton and John Fur- 
guson. 

The Solvay Process Company and the Semet-Solvay 
Company of Syracuse, N. Y., presented a variety of their 
products including textile sodas of all classes, and a display 
of attractive samples of goods in which their products had 
been used in the finishing. E. C. Seott, consulting chemist 
in the Technical Service Department, was in charge. 

The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Company of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; had in operation one of the “Proctor” auto- 
matie boarding, drying and stripping machines for hosiery, 
and also one 1,000-pound truck cotton yarn dryer. Gen- 
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eral Manager Fred Kershaw was in charge, assisted by staff 
of representatives including W. A. Dickinson, William Rihl 
and Joseph Moranz. 

Peech, Sons & Phillips Company of Camden, N. J., oc- 
cupied a reception booth only which afforded visiting manu- 
facturers an opportunity for rest and discussion. The mer- 
cerized yarns of this company are under such close orders 
as to eliminate any possibility of exhibiting these. Chas. 
B. Phillips, Fred L. Peech, Henry S. Peech and Geo. C. 
Turner were all present at different times during the week. 

The Merrow Machine Co., of Hartford, Conn., exhib- 
ited one new style F. J. Machine for running tape in ladies 
vests. One No. 35 F. J. machine with four and eight stitch 
shell effect, which was adjustable so that it could be made 
either four or eight stitch. One 60-D three-thread machine 
for finishing cuffs. One 60-BD machine for putting borders 
and selvage edges on sweaters. One 60-ADSS machine for 
seaming and making flat stitch work on sweater coats. One 
60-WD machine for blankets. Also one 60-UD machine for 
making a mock seam on ladies’ hosiery and also for sewing 
toes. Another machine this company had on exhibit was 
a 60-S machine for welting ladies hose. In attendance at 
the exhibit were G. W., G. G. and J. G. G. Merrow, E. H. 





E. I. Du Pont pe Nemours & Co. 
Allen of the Philadelphia office, J. B. Tolan, W. J. Longley 
and B. J. MeMahon. 

The Monroe Caleulating Machine Company of New 
York was demonstrating this well known labor saving cal- 
culating device on the class of work particularly encoun- 
tered in the textile field. This machine is of great value 
in the mill office in cost finding, figuring bonus rates, pay 
rolls, invoices, discounts and a thousand and one other items 
in everyday mill work that are always arising and that de- 
mand quick and accurate attention in order to secure the 
best results. The simplicity and ease of operation of these 
machines, and the extreme accuracy of the results procured, 
make them particularly advantageous in these times of labor 
shortage. Southern mill men present were making this 
place their headquarters and John R. Ramsay, the former 
sales manager in the Atlanta office, who is now sales man- 
ager in charge of the Philadelphia district, was kept busy 
shaking hands with his many southern freinds and former 
customers. Mr. Ramsay was assisted by a number of rep- 
resentatives from his Philadelphia office. 

The Electro Bleaching Gas Co., of New York, the manu- 
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facturers of “Liquid Chlorine” had a reception room only at 


this show. Sales Manager Thomas W. Pritchard was on 
hand to greet his many friends and explain that the stress 
of war work prevented a more elaborate display of products 
finished by this well known material which is known 
throughout the country as the “100% bleach.” 

Zavon, Inc., 551 West 42nd St., New York City ex- 
hibited an interesting display of this new textile solvent. 
The knit goods trade is constantly troubled with oil spots, 
dirt, and other stains, some mills getting as high as 30 
per cent of spots in hosiery while the underwear manufac- 
turers are almost as badly off. Soap will remove light 
vegetable oils, but is not satisfactory for mineral oils and 
is worse than useless on graphites. “Zavon” is a natural 
solvent for such foreign matters inasmuch as it contains 
one of the most powerful solvents known and its action on 
soaps, oils and waxes it almost instantaneous. It is claimed 
that this solvent will reduce the spot account in the mill 
99 per cent and do so at a very slight cost. It gives a 
better handle and body to the goods and improves the even- 
ness of shades in the dyed fabrics when used as a prepara- 
tory treatment. It can be used on all kinds of animal] and 
vegetable fibres with no injurious effect on the fibres or on 
the receptacle in which it is used. The exhibit was in 
charge of Chas. F. Sawyer who was busy throughout the 





THe PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY Co. 
week explaining the results which could be obtained with 
this solvent and advising with the many prospective users 
who became interested through their investigation at the 
show. 

E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Company exhibited a large 
variety of heavy chemicals for the textile trade as well as 
paint for exterior and interior work around the plant 
and village. A staff of representatives were on hand to 
represent the different departments of the company and the 
several lines exhibited. 

The Economy Baler Co. of Ann Arbor, Mich., exhibited 
their Government standard baling presses. This company 
makes a complete line of baling equipment covering many 
types and in a large variety of sizes. Their Philadelphia 
representative was in charge. 
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The Philadelphia Drying Machine Co., of Philadelphia 
Pa., exhibited a working model of their “Hurricane” auto- 
matic drying and conditioning machine in operation. This 
machine is constructed of steel, with removable panel sides 
of double steel sheets, and with the space between filled with 
the air cell asbestos. All bearings are of the ball bearing 
type and are located outside away from the leat. These 
dryers are designed for skein yarn, raw stock and under- 
wear. A number of photographs of other machines were 
also shown. Secretary and Treasurer W. W. Sibson was in 
charge of the exhibit assisted by E. L. Smith, C. H. Reu- 
mann, H. Morehead and H. O. Kaufmann. 

Seott & Williams, Inc., 366 Broadway, New York City 
showed a very complete exhibit of their hosiery machines 
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W. H. & F. Jorpan, Jr. 
in the various types and gauges. All these machines were 
built on what is designated by Scott & Williams, Inc., as 
their “Universal” principle, which means that any model 
of the same diameter and the same number of needles may 
be changed to any other model. One of the things that 
has been most costly to knitting mills in the past, has been 
that the development of new and improved knitting ma- 
chines has made it necessary for them to discard machinery 
that was perfectly good, but which had become out of date 
in that it would not produce merchandise which the market 
demanded. This “Universal” principle allows such ma- 
chines to be changed to suitably meet the demands of the 
present market conditions. They presented demonstrating 
machines for string work and hand transferred hose, also 
the anti-runback and turn welt hose; half hose made with- 
out a transfer; the latest Model K machine producing 
women’s hose with an inturned welt similar to that on full 
fashioned machines, but with all the features of the other 
models, each stocking being dropped complete from the ma- 
chine except for the looping of the toe. This K model ma- 
chine was fitted with 5 yarn changing fingers, and the welt 
being knitted on the machine, all the elasticity of the orig- 
inal knitted fabric was secured. Tliey also exhibited a Mod- 
el KG machine for producing women’s and misses’ ribbed 
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hose and also for half hose. This machine has an additional 
feed over that of the model K and has also a mechanism 
for the control of an auxiliary yarn producing an imitation 
ribbed top half hose with a French welt. 

The Wildman Manufacturing Company of Norristown, 
Pa., did not show any machinery this year owing to the de- 
mand for the delivery of knitting machines by customers 
being so pressing that it was impossible to spare any of 
them for exhibition purposes. ‘They reserved, however, a 
small space for reception room purposes and W. H. Aller- 
ton and D. C. Bellis were on hand to meet the many friends 
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of this company and answer any inquiries concerning their 
multiple feed underwear machines and the cireular rib 
machinery for which this company is justly famous. 

The Hemphill Manufacturing Company of Pawtucket, 
R. I., were showing a number of types of the well known 
“Banner” automatic knitting machines in operation. Among 
the machines shown were two 2%-inch 110 needle machines 
on stripe and tip work, one 3-inch 152 needle machine foot- 
ing off, two 31-inch 200 needle machines on ladies work 
with a running on attachment, three 34-inch 220 needle 
machines on half hose, two 31-inch 260 needle machines on 
ladies garter top and silk boot hosiery, two 3%-inch 160 
needle machines on half-hose, two 334-inch 240 needle ma- 
chines on ladies garter top silk boot hosiery, and one 34%- 
inch 220 needle machine, which was a three color six-lever 
striping machine on half hose. In addition to this they show- 
ed the fourth machine built by The Hemphill Company 
which has been in active operation for over ten years in one 
of the largest hosiery mills in the country. The owners of 
this machine say the upkeep has been very light and the ma- 
chine is good for a great many more years. Those in attend- 
ance were Jolin Lawson, President and General Manager; 
M. L. Frost and George McDowell of the Philadelphia office; 
E. M. Gunning, the Western representative; L. T. Hudson 
of Rome, Georgia, the Southern representative; Herbert E. 
Gosling, New York representative, Albert Landry and Frank 


Jones, botli of Pawtucket, R. I. 
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ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. wa 
The H. Brinton Company of Philadelphia, was another 
knitting machinery concern that found the demand upon 
their equipment so great as to make is impracticable for 
them to exhibit machines at this show. In the space which 
thiey had reserved they maintained a reception room for 
their friends and customers which was in charge of R. J. 
Morningstar. Others in attendance included H. §. Hor- 
rocks, Leon Bean, E. U. Ames, and Vice-President R. L. 
Brinton. 
The American Laundry Machinery Company of Cincin- 





Economy Baer Company. 
nati, Ohio, through their Specialty Department, had their 
usual interesting exhibit of machinery for hosiery and un- 
derwear. Of particular interest was the American rotary 
hosiery press upon which hosiery, whether of wool, cotton, 
fibre silk, or silk, could be pressed many times faster than 
it was possible to press them by any other method. The 
American rotary hosiery press was in operation and demon- 
strating its ability as a time and labor saver for the knit- 
ting mills. Another interesting machine shown in this ex- 
hibit was a knit goods ironer and dryer. This machine was 
designed for ironing, finishing and making into a compact 
roll, ribbed, plain or balbriggan fabrie after it has come 
from the knitting machine, also for drying, ironing and 
finishing the fabric and making it into a roll after being 
dyed and bleached. This was also in operation. Still 
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another machine that was attracting attention in this exhibit 
was a new type suspension gyroscope hydro-extractor weigh- 
ing 6600-pounds and equipped with an electrical timing 
dlevice. By the use of this device a clock on the front of 
the machine could be set for the number of minutes of ex- 
traction that was desired and when tke correct number of 
minutes had passed, thie clock would cut off the motor shut- 
ting down the machine, and at the same time light a red 
lamp and ring a bell. The lamp will stay lighted until shut 
off and the machine reset and started. Among those present 
at this exhibit was W. 8. Taylor, the manager of the special- 
ty department, Geo. L. Wenzell, J. P. McCarthy, C. A. 
Bowers and G. E. Gilson. 

An interesting display of old fashioned hosiery was 
shown at Corton’s booth, this hosiery being from 40 to 50 
years old. These hose were largely in children’s sizes and 
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other odd sizes and were in many bright colors and stripe 
effects. These stockings were the stock accumulations of 
many years from the shelves of a little Philadelphia dry 
goods store and were the property of Miss Bertlia Blefgen, 
the present owner of the store, who was acting as assistant 
in Corron’s booth during the week. They aroused the curi- 
osity of the many knitters present because of the contrast 
with the modern style and structure of hosiery. Many of 
them were not made of knitted material, but were cut and 
stitched and the heels inserted. As a whole they were not 
well shaped and they were far heavier in material than ordi- 
nary hosiery of the present time. Samples of these hose 
were in great demand by proprietors of the nearby exhibits, 
who borrowed odd pairs of them and put them in conspic- 
uous places in their booths to attract the attention of the 
passing knitters. Several well known hosiery manufactur- 
ing concerns secured odd samples from Miss Blefgen and 
carried them away as souvenirs of an earlier industry. 


“The Efficient Drive for Machine Tools” is the title of 
a new booklet known as Silent Chain Book No. 312 re- 
cently published by the Link Belt Company, 39th St. and 
Stewart Ave., Chicago, Ill. This book, which contains 
40 pages, is well illustrated and substantially bound. A 
copy may be secured upon application. 


Efficient and up-to-date equipment does not necessarily 
make an efficient plant; there must be efficient employees 
to operate the equipment. 
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The Knit Goods Market. 


A waiting attitude characterized the knit goods market 
in the closing May days, the situation clearly in the favor 
of the seller. Manufacturers in the last week or two have 
been as reluctant to make commitments for yarns as have 
merchants for the finished goods, and it was the admission of 
leading factors that “nobody was buying yarn.” 

It is significant that during the period of waiting there 
was keen interest in materials and merchandise for future, 
many of these inquiries applying to underwear for Fall 
1919. Buying of summer underwear for next year was in- 
augurated by a Philadelphia jobbing house six weeks ago, 
and since then there has been considerable accumulation of 
stock for the Spring of 1919. 

Jobbers’ buyers have been in the market for several 
weeks offering comparatively low prices, in the expectation 
that mills would snap up an opportunity to take on business 
for shipment this year for covering requirements for next. 
In these instances they have been disappointed, mills show- 
ing no interest whatever in any offers at under current 
prices, and not considering anything of moment for de- 
livery beyond September. The underwear situation is made 
acute by the tremenduous purehasing for the government. 
The extent of this element of the business was shown in the 
address by Lincoln Cromwell at the Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers which appears on another page, his figures more 
than confirming statements and predictions made in the last 
few months in the Knit Goods market notes in Corron. 

Except as to wool, worsted and cashmeres, hosiery has 
undergone no such sensational changes as has underwear, 
and continues in the class of buy-as-can. Weeks go by, 
in some instances, in which selling agents do not have an 
order to send to their mills. Of a sudden they are flooded 
with more than their mills ean accept. Buyers simply are 
waiting until they must have merchandise or detect evidence 
of coming price advances. All keeping close to the market, 
and odd lots of hosiery, seconds or surplus, are snapped up 
at the’ slightest concession. It has been the experience of 
several factors who took alarm at the slump in cotton or 
some idle rumor and went out to unload just a little mer- 
chandise, that they acted too hurriedly and gave to others a 
share of profits which they might have retained for their 
mills without affecting the consumer. 

A number of instances might be cited for showing the 
error of rushing the market during a temporary lull, such 
as is liable to oecur at almost any time during this war- 
period of unusual fluctuations. For the present there is 
nothing to indicate an excess supply of knit goods—even 
liosiery—of which there is a greater relative production than 
of other divisions. Steadily swelling payrolls do not justify 
the fear of curtailed buying, while hints from Washington 
of an army of 5,000,000 men sustains the belief that there 
will be a greater draft on knitting machinery than ever has 
been witnessed, with fewer operatives than heretofor. Pro- 
duction is almost certain to fall off far more than civilian 
per capita consumption, and knitting for the men in the 
trenches will occupy more of the available operatives than 
at any time in the past. 

All the circumstances warrant the view that the knit 
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goods situation favors the mill, so far as ability to dispose 
of merchandise is concerned. Conditions, on the other hand, 
would seem to justify the waiting attitude of a part of the 
jobbing trade. Manufacturers should be no more eager io 
sell for more than a few months than jobbers to acquire 
merchandise beyond conservatively estimated requirements. 

The deferring of buying probably will mean the paying 
of higher prices, but this were better than that either seller 
or buyer assume unnecessary risk. This is fully appreciated 
by both sides to the transaction, and the upward price move- 
ment while buyers hesitate, confirms the presumption that 
the buyer is willing to pay more to minimize his risk. Silk 
and mercerized hosiery are steadily advancing, low-end lines 
are almost keeping pace and in some lines, notably standard 
176 needle half hose, there is a searcity. Few manufacturers 
of these lines are pushing their agents for business, prefer- 
ring to take the benefits of the increases that seem a cer- 
tainty. 

One obstacle to an adequate price for low price hosiery is 
the attitude of the road salesmen, most of whom are prone 
to train with the retailer in adhering to the fixed price. 
The retailer wants a sock to sell at say 25 cents and the 
jobber knows his price limit. Rather than show the retailer 
the error of his way, the jobber’s salesman acquiesces in 
the view that the old price should remain, regardless of any 
shrinkage in quality. Then the jobber undertakes to buy at 
a price that will let him out with the retailer on that basis, 
with the result that, take a 176 needle sock for illustration, 
he is reluctant to pay above $1.60 for even standard types. 

A selling agent handling the production of several sou- 
thern mills—one in Tennessee, another in Georgia—recently 
sent a letter to the trade in which he pointed out the fal- 
lacy of: a fixed price and showed that a given sock, one a 
10 cent number, is going beyond the quarter class. So long 
as jobbers have stocks acquired at low prices there will be 
some difficulty in putting hosiery on the price level war- 
ranted by yarn and operating costs. These stocks are being 
exhausted very rapidly, so that it would appear the mill 
eould afford to wait just a little while longer for establishing 
the new values. Concessions simply prolong the time of ad- 
herence to the pre-war prices in retail shops and retard that 
change in this respect which has been going on for three 
years and will continue while hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars are being added to payrolls, as in the case of the rail- 
road employees. 

It not infrequently happens that a mill executive a thou- 
sand or so miles distant from the primary market shows a 
better conception of conditions existing and prospective than 
does the selling agent. Early in May, an agent admits, he 
became “skittish,” as he describes his feelings at the time 
when cotton was dropping dollars per bale every hour. On 
the day after the big drop in cotton, he went out and sold 
more freely than he should. He let go a quantity of misses’ 
fine gauge ribs at $2.50 that today would bring 25 cents 
better, and permitted several jobbers to acquire 176 needle 
half hose, full seamless, at $1.50, whereas some commission 
merchants are getting from five to 10 cents more, choice 
lines being held at $1.65. A day or two later one of his 
mills wired: “Withdraw all prices.” 

A line of misses, fine gauge ribs, 300 to 320 needle, from 
a western mill, is fetching $2.75, rise 15 cents, fall 10. 
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Another mill is getting $3 on size 7 for 340 needle, rise 
10 cents, fall five. This price applies to blacks, white and 
tan commanding 10 cents more. 

The lowest mill to jobber price heard recently is $1.30-5 
for ladies 176 needle cotton hosiery, 20 ounces, and 
$1.50 for the same needle but somewhat heavier. Looped 
toe 144 needle socks still are selling around $1.40, sewed 
toe being obtainable at five cents under. 

Women’s mercerized, which some months ago were a 
drag, appear to have been pretty well cleaned up, and the 
mock fashion is proving a winner. 

A 200 needle sock, automatic top, is being tried out at 
$1.50 and is going at a rate showing scarcity of half hose. 

A Broadway house is showing mercerized half hose for 
Spring 1919 at $2.75 for black, white and light shades, 
five cents more for colors and 10 cents better for navy. 

Hosiery advances are shown in the May 4th letter of the 
Durham mills to jobbers enclosing a catalog setting forth 
the prices to the retail trade and those at which the goods 
are to be sold to the consumer. There will be no more 
15 cent “Durable Durham” stockings. The prices named in 
the last preceding cireular were 15, 19, 25 and 35 cents. 
The new prices are 25, 35, 40 and 50 cents. 

Simultaneously with the issuing of this letter to the 
trade, the Durham opened its lines to sell for Fall 1918 and 
through Spring 1919. Letters and telegrams were soon re- 
ceived from jobbers within a short distance of New York, 
and it is stated that in many instances it was necessary to 
reduce quantities specified by merchants, a scaling of orders 
having been decided upon as necessary to enable the mills 
to take care of all of its customers. The results following 
the opening by the Durham may be accepted as reflecting 
the interest in hosiery, notwithstanding few factors were 
willing to say they could not handle more business than had 
been coming in. 

There seems no doubt that hosiery will go along with 
underwear, and the absolute confidence of mills is shown 
in adherence to established prices, with here and there a 
break of no material significance other than as indicating 
a lack of market information, skittishness or inability to 
comprehend the situation as to yarn and labor. 

An advance in pure silk half hose, from $4.50 to $4.75, 
is noted. This particular stocking is seamless and is fin- 
ished with mercerized top. A sock of silk plaited on mercer- 
ized was moved up in the last few days to $4 from $3.75. 

Ladies’ mercerized are in short supply. A manufacturer 
of this line would be glad to hear of a mill prepared to help 
out in the filling of several good size orders. A Broadway 
house shows a line of 240 needle mercerized at $3.25 for the 
seamed leg—mock fashion—and $3 for the full seamless. 

Considerable interest is shown in infants’ fancy tops for 
Spring. Up to this time there appears to have been nothing 
of a definite character as to prices for this line. 

Half hose of 176 needle, with the knitted-on or auto- 
matie ribbed top are attracting more attention since stan- 
dard types of the looped top have passed the $1.50 to job- 
ber’s price. A North Carolina mill is offering a very good 
automatic 176 needle sock which will command from $1.35 
to $1.50. This stocking is from a comparatively new mill 
which is understood to contemplate selling under its own 
trademark after the products have established a mill repu- 
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tation. Ordinarily selling agents and commission merchants 
prefer keeping hands off of hosiery intended for the trade- 
marked class, but in the present scarcity are not pressing 
their objections. 

Underwear is the big item in knit goods from the stand- 
point of market activity and will continue to be so as long 
as the government is appealing to mills for supplies. It is 
stated with apparently good ground that all the mills equip- 
ped for making the types of underwear wanted for the army 
and navy could, if they desired, find an outlet for 75 per 
cent of their production in government channels. There 
are manufacturers who have been offered concrete con- 
tracts for the full 100 per cent of their output. An execu- 
tive speaking for his mill said: “We could get along very 
comfortably for the present without a civilian order, but 
we would have our troubles when the government business 
drops to its normal. We could not.make our customers be- 
lieve that we did not offer our entire production to the 
quartermaster’s’ department, and ‘they would be inclined to 
resent our disregard for. their wants and look elsewhere for 
merchandise. For this reason we have taken all the govern- 
ment business we care to accept and, unpatriotic as it might 
seem, would not. make additional contracts except under 
force.” 

There is not the slightest doubt that many mills are so 
dividing their production between military and civilian as to 
avoid jeopardizing the business which they have been years 
in establishing, and that but for this safeguarding of their 
trade interests the government would be getting all the 
underwear it could use for the asking. 

The fact that mills on government work are given prior- 
ity in the matter of coal, machinery, needles and yarn de- 
liveries is inducing a number of manufacturers to let it be 
known that they might be able to divert a part of their 
production to army and navy uses. But for the fact that 
these priority shipmerits were made, production for civilian 
purposes probably would be curtailed among some mills not 
advantageously situated. 

What the Government expects from mills making men’s 
balbriggan underwear is indicated in the following from a 
Government authority to manufacturers very early in May: 

“Urgent government demands require your total pro- 
duction of summer shirts and drawers for May and June. 
Suspend shipment on civilian contracts. Forward this of- 
fice detailed list of goods due customers, from whom pur- 
chases will be made if possible. What summer union suit 
production ean be quickly diverted to shirts and drawers?” 

Recently it was intimated by government knit goods 
buying authorities that manufacturers probably would be 
ealled on for their July-August production and that it 
might be well to ignore civilian trade until September. 

As socks will be required for every man for whom the 
Government is buying underwear, it is obvious that consid- 
erable hosiery remains to be purchased and that, therefore, 
this division of the knitting industry may expect deep cuts 
into the civilian production. 

Strike while the iron’s hot, but don’t handle that end 
of it! 


The day of the weasel-word pacifist is over at last. 
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Among the Knitting Mills. 


The Wear-Best Knitting Company, 1822 East Venango 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has recently completed the in- 
stallation of seventy-two new drying forms at its plant to 
provide for increased capacity. 

F. W. Maurer & Sons, Wayne Avenue and Bristol street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of narrow fabrics, etc., 
have awarded a contract to Robert Beatty & Brother, 2321 
East Fletcher street, for the construction of a new two- 
story brick addition to their plant, about 25 x 65 feet, to 
cost $12,000. 

The Harris Hosiegy(Co., located at Calder and Marion 
Sts., Harrisburg; Pa., has been incorporated by J. M. 
Thornton and J. L. Shearer. This mill occupies a three 
story building and“4s using Banner knitters, Wildman rib 
machines, Souftheffi’’fextile Machinery Co. loopers and 
metal form drying boards. Sixty knitting machines are 
to be operated to full capacity on combed, mercerized and 
silk half hose. The equipment and organization of this 
plant is being perfected by E. C. Kennedy, who is well 
known in the knitting world as an experienced organize! 
who thoroughly understands every phase of knitting mill 
equipment and up-to-date practice. 

Newmark & Danziger, 1101 Broadway, New York, manu- 
facturers of underwear have recently filed notice of an in- 
crease in their capital from $100,000 to $150,000, to pro- 
vide for expansion. 

Plans have been filed by William F. Taubel Company, 
Riverside, N. J., manufacturer of hosiery, for the erection 
of a new one-story brick addition to its plant, about 25 x 60 
feet. Contract for construction has been awarded to Hugh 
B. Miller, Pleasantville, N. J. 

Plans are under consideration by Pilling & Madely, Inc., 
2150 East Huntingdon street, Philadelphia, Pa., manufac- 
turer of hosiery, for the establishment of a branch plant at 
Doylestown. 

The Gropper Knitting Mills, Ine., New York, have filed 
articles of incorporation with a capital of $10,000, to oper- 
ate a local plant. M. Hammerstein, H. Gropper, and L. 
Friedman, 53 East Ninety-sixth street, New York, are the 
incorporators. 

The Long Island Knitting Mills Company, 335 Throop 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., has filed notice of an increase in 
its eapitalization from $20,000 to $60,000, to provide for 
business extensions. 

The Beattie Hosiery Company, 4328 Trenton street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., bias acquired the Stahlnecker Building 
at Sellersville, and is planning to equip the structure for 
the establishment of a branch manufacturing plant. 

Notice has been filed by the Johnson Knitting Machine 
Company, St. Johnsville, N. Y., of an inerease in its cap- 
ital from $18,000 to $50,000 to provide for expansion. 

Plans have been filed and contract awarded by the Royal 
Ascot Knitting Company, 240 Ashmead street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for the construction of a new one-story stone 
addition to its boiler plant to provide for increased ca- 
pacity. 

The Wear-Right Knitting Mills, New York, have been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to engage in the 
manufacture of knit goods. A. Abramovitz, D. Bergazyn, 
and 8. Brooks, 615 West One Hundred and Fiftieth street, 


New York, are the incorporators. 
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Prompt Service 


is what counts under such abnormal 
conditions, when slow deliveries are 
the rule rather than the exception. 
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Isaac P. Spatz & Company, Philadelphia, has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation with a capital of $50,000 to engage in 
the manufacture of textiles. Isaac P. Spatz is the principal 
ineorporator. 

The Allentown Knit Fabrics Company, Allentown, Pa., 
dias recently taken over and will operate the Allentown 
branch of the Philadelphia Hosiery Company. 

The Brown Hosiery Mill, Burlington, N. C., has been 
organized to establish a plant. Contract has been awarded 
for erecting a 100 x 40-foot brick building to cost $6,000 
and for the equipment of mill machinery. The latter will 
include 24 knitters and the electric power drive, all costing 
$5,000. 

The new Liberty Hosiery Co., Rock Hill, 8. C., has 
Jeased a building which has 75,000 square feet of floor 
space, and will fit it up with 50 188-needle, 34-inch cyl- 
ander knitting machines and 1 sewing machine. Organiza- 
tion has been perfected and the following officers elected: 
J. C. Canther, president, treasurer and buyer; W. A. Ball, 
superintendent. About 30 operatives are to be employed. 
Combed peeler yarns, 18s singles and 30s two-ply, are to 
be used in the manufacture of the product, which will con- 
sist of men’s half hose. The capital stock is $25,000. 

The Newnan (Ga.) Hosiery Mills have their building 
ready and will install an equipment of Scott & Williams 
knitting machines for manufacturing men’s and women’s 
cotton hosiery. 

The secretary of state has chartered the Hoover Hosiery 
Mill of Coneord, N. C., with $50,000 authorized and $5,009 
paid in capital. The subscribers are A. R. Hoover, W. W. 
Flowe and J. F. Goodman. 

The remodeling of the building for the Kineaid Knitting 
Mills at Griffin, Ga., is rapidly nearing completion under the 
supervision of W. H. Sheperd, superintendent. A large 
part of the machinery and equipment has been received and 
the prospects are the mill will be in full operation by June 
15th. An initial production of 600 dozen per day of men’s 
half hose is anticipated. The mill is being constructed for 
doubling its capacity when desired. 

The Kernersville (N. C.) Knitting Co., recently char- 
tered with a capital of $125,000, will establish a plant with 
daily capacity 1,000 dozen pairs of misses’ ribbed hose. It 
has purchased the necessary machinery. The company has 
secured the property and building which several years ago 
were used by the Davis Hosiery Mills. The building was 
especially constructed for knitting mill operation, aad will 
be well fitted for the installation of the machinery which 
the new company has purchased. 

Four hundred dozen pairs of hose will be thie daily ea- 
pacity of the Murfreesboro (Tenn.) branch of the Sunshine 
Hosiery Mills of Chattanooga. This company has a 150x40- 
foot building for the new mill and has ordered the equip- 
ment of machinery. The latter will include 40 knitting ma- 
chines with electric power drive, 60 operatives to be em- 
ployed. 

On May 6 the Secretary of state, at Raleigh, N. C., is- 
sued articles of incorporation for the new mill being estab- 
lished at Thomasville, N. C., to be known as the Ragan 
Knitting Co. The company has an authorized capital stock 
of $125,000, of which amount $25,000 has been subscribed. 
The ineorporators are: A. H. Ragan, of Thomasviile; R. R. 

Ragan, of High Point, and Levi Hayworth, of High Point. 
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The Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills, Spray, N. C., 
will establish an underwear mill at Roanoke, Va., three 
hundred women to be employed. A suitable building has 
been secured, and an equipment of machinery will be in- 
stalled for a daily capacity of 1,200 garments. 

John M. Jones, president of the Sweetwater (Tenn.) 
Hosiery Mills, will establish a hosiery knitting mill at Mad- 
isonville, Tenn. He has pureliased a building which will be 
remodeled, and manufacturng will begin with 30 knitting 
machines. 


Increasing the Fastness of Dyes. 


ne 





In many eases the alteration of colors in the sunlight 
depends specially on the humidity of the air; they change 
in a moist atmosphere, but are unaltered in dry air. 

Koenig believed that in the case of alteration, a peroxide 
or the hydrate of a peroxide of the coloring matter was 
formed resulting from the activity of the coloring matter, 
and bringing about the entrance into action of supple- 
mentary compounds. The effect of the oxygen, if this 
theory is accepted, is specially evident in the case where the 
molecules of the coloring matter contain certain groups, 
such as OH, NH,, and NH. But when the grouping of 
the molecule attacked is known, it is possible to render it 
inactive either by alcoholisation or by condensation with 
other substances. These methods, however, are purely 
theoretical, as in practice a more or less evident alteration 
of the tinctorial properties of the product results from them. 

Nevertheless, this difficulty may be overcome by putting 
off the alcoliolisation of the dyestuff until the moment of 
its application to the fiber, and then effecting it by means 
of a substance which forms a saturated compound with the 
dyestuff, and has a certain affinity for the auxochrome and 
the chromophor. It is to be feared, however, that the 
character of the shades will be altered by this application, 
and that the fiber itself may be tendered. To succeed, it 
would be necessary that the affinity for the dyestuff of the 
composition employed should be greater than the affinity 
of oxygen for the dyestuff, in order to avoid the formation 
of compounds easily affected by the light and moisture. 

Among the compounds specially resistant to light the 
most resistant are the ortho-oxy-azo metallic salts. For 
instance, meta-phosphate of soda, the action of which is 
due to the formation of additional compounds, and nitrite 

of soda, the effect of which on Helindone Scarlet is specially 
interesting, increasing the fastness to light of the dyeings 
on cotton, but unfortunately tendering the fiber a little as 
the result of the formation of oxy-cellulose. 

There are cases where the compound formed can be made 
faster by the addition of a second coloring matter. For 
instance, Indanthrene Blue and Anthraflavone give a fast 
green, but the Indanthrene Blue cannot be replaced by any 
other blue, nor the Anthraflavone by any other yellow that 
is not fast to light. It may be generally stated that all 
coloring matters can be improved in resistance to light by 
association with another coloring matter. A _ coloring 
matter is not decomposed except by the rays of light which 
it absorbs, and it is well known, to give one example only, 
that anethol and thiosamine increase this sensibility to 
light. In this case, the re-action that is produced is 
absolutely unknown ,and the dyeing alters as rapidly in the 
open air as in an atmosphere of oxygen, dry or moist.— 
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